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rRr:FACE. 


I HAVE considered it best not to include in foot-notes 
or in the body of this sliort Story of Indian History 
references to the many authorities 1 have consulted. 
I'o have done so would have broken the narrative 
and been of no service to the reader for whom the 
Story is intended. As far as possible original sources 
of information have been relied on, while all recent 
works of any im[)ortancc on Indian History have 
been read or consulted. To the numerous works 
of Sir W. Wilson Hunter—including the “Rulers 
of India” Series he has edited—I would es])ecially 
acknowledge indebtedness, and this with particular 
gratitude as it was his writings which first, over 
twenty-five years ago, inspired me with a love for 
India and its peo])le. 

Sir George Ihrdwood’s exhaustive and learned 
“ Re])ort on the Old Records of the India Office,” 
CkijAain Mahan’s “ Influence of Sea-Power upon 
History,” Professor G. W. Forrest’s “ Selections 
from the State Papers of the P'oreign Department 
of India,” and “ The History of the Portuguese in 

vii 
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India,” by Mr. F. C\ Danvers, have all been most 
valuable and su^y^estixe. 

'I'hroui^hoLit the Story altcmtion has been centred 
HKjre (ai the main factcjrs which led to the foundation 
and ex|)ansion of Jh'ilisli Ein|jire in India tijan to mere 
details of military ()])erations or of administration. 

Tile early history of ccjinmerce between the F.ast 
and the West, the i^radiial jiassini;' of the course 
of tliat commerce from the Mediterranean to the 
rchite round the (’ape of Good Moj^e, the loni^; 
stripi^i^lc between the Dutch, F'rencli, and KiiL^lish 
for predominance which ultimately left England 
at th(‘ close of the seventetmth century in com¬ 
plete possession of the seas and absolute command 
ov^er the h’.astern trade, are traced for the jiurpose. 
of enabling the reader to gain a clear insight into 
the primary factors underlying British Dominion in 
India. The gradual decay of the Mughal hnnjiire 
and loosening of all controlling authority over 
outlying princijialities are shown to have been the 
.secondary elements which left India as a field for 
the statesmancraft of Hastings, who extended the 
British influence from its secure basis in the delta 
of the Ganges—where it had been established by 
Cdive—across India to Bombay in the west and down 
to Madras in the .south. 

After a careful consideration of the State Papers, 
edited by Professor F'orrest, Sir John Strachey’s 
“ Hastings and the Rohilla War,” Sir James Stephen’s 
“Nuncomar and Impey,” Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Warren 
Hastings,” Mr. Beveridge’s “The Trial of Maharaja 
Nancla Kumar,” and contemporary papers, I have 
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endeavoured to ^^i\e an unbiassed account of the 
career and policy of Warren llastin|^s. 

The furtlicr concjuests and acquisitions by a lont( 
series of (jovernors-fjcneral, frean tliose of tlie Mar- 
cjuess Wellesley down to the annexation of Ujjper 
Burma, ii] the present day, by Lord Dufferin, have 
been but the inevitable results of the policy inaui;u- 
rated by Clive and Hastiness. 

The important article, by Sir W. Wilson Hunter 
in the May number of the Review for 

1896, detailing' the discovery by him of evidence that 
as early as 1681 a movement was started by Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, for the purjxxse of the “Ccxiversion 
of the Natives” to Christianity, was unfortunately 
received too late for reference in the account of 
Education and early efforts made for the spread of 
Christianity in India. 

Miss E. J. Beck has kindly |)!aced at my disposal 
two photographs taken by her, and reproduced on 
pages 55 and 338 ; while to the kindness of the 
publishers of Mr. James Samuelson’s “ India Fast 
and Present,” I am indebted for j^ermission to re¬ 
produce the photograph on page 293. 

The spelling of Indian words is that adopted by 
the Government of India in Sir W. Wilson Hunter’s 
Gazetteer of India :—a as in wom^^^n ; d as in k/ther ; 
i as in pol/ce ; i as in intr/gue ; o as in celd ; n as in 
b/./ll ; u as in s//re ; e as in grey. The po])ular mode 
of spelling is used in the ca.se of well-known ])laces, 
and in extracts the mode of spelling used therein 
is retained. 

R. W. FRAZER. 

London Institution. 
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THE STORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


I. 


EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN COM]\IERI^IS 

The strange story of the rise and fall of oncc' 
mighty nations is one to wliicli \\e dare not ('lose 
our eyes, firm though our belief ma}' Ije in the 
abiding strength of the material resources of our 
own civilisation. The stor}" (ells how other ci\'ilisa- 
tions crumbled to pieces amid all the prides ai'id glory 
of tlieir manho(jd ; it tells how nation after nation, 
city after cit}', rose to o|)ulence and |)o\\’er as each 
in turn became the centre of commerce between the 
East and the West, only to sink into insignificance 
and decay as if they liad been struck by magic, wlien 
the course of that commerce drifted efisewhere. 

On the banks of the Nile an ancient civilisation 
was evolved and nurtured, the secrets of which now 
lie half-buried amid its tombs and monumemts 
beneath the desert sand that sweeps ceaselessl}^ over 
the land. Yet in the days of Joseph “all c(juntries 
came into h'gyjJt . . . for to bu)' corn.” Fiftecm hun¬ 
dred years before the advent of Christ its mere]iants 
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EAI^LV HISTORY OT INDIAN COMMERCE, 




brought indigo and muslins from India, and porcelain 
wares from far-off C’hina, and the fame of its mariners 
was g;rcat, the memory of their ^oinij to and fro living 
long in fable. The great King Sesostris (Ramses II.), 
as narrated by tlie historian Diodorus the Sicilian, 
sent forth, even before the days of Moses, “ a navy of 
four hundred sail into the Red Sea . . . conquered all 
Asia . . . ])assed over the river Ganges, and likewise 
pierced through all India to the main Ocean.” 

Again in the rich alluvial tracts lying between the 
Tigris and luiphrates the Rabylonians and Assyrians 
once hc‘ld sway, surrounded by all the pomp and 
s|)lendour of wealth and luxury. Their ships went 
forth to bring from India the teak wood wherewith 
the people of the city of Dr builded their palaces; 
the gold of the T.ast, with which they gilded their 
temples ; the Indian muslins, silks, ])ear]s, and spices, 
of more value than fine gold. Diodorus tells us how, 
two thousand years before (dirist, the famed Queen 
Sc'iniramis carried overland a flecd of two thou¬ 
sand boats to the Indus, which she.' crossed at the 
h(‘ad of three million foot-soldiers and two hundred 
thousand horsemen, and then fought the Ifinperor 
vStal^robates only to fall back defeated, wounded 
herself in many jdaces. 

Now the ])alaces and tem])lcs of Rab}don and 
Assyria lie prone, and in our museums the fine wf)rk 
of her cunning men is an empty show to the passing 
crowd. 

Tyre, the cit}^ of the Thcmicians, grew in the days 
of Hiram to be the mistn\ss of the seas and the 
“merchant of the people for many isles.” Westward 
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to CarthaL[c, to Tarshish in Spain, round Libya, till, 
as we are told by Herodotus, the sun was on their 
^ri^ht, the hhcenician shij)s sailed, some {^oing luist 
down the Red Sea to Arabia and Ophir. 

When Solomon received a mandate from his 
father David to build the l'emj)le to Jehovah, it 
was from Tyre that he summoned wise men to 
brini; back spices and frankincense from the land of 
the Queen of Shc.'ba, i-^oUl aiul siKer, satidal-wood, 
ivory, a])es, and ])eacocks from the land of Ophir, 
so that the Tem|)le mi<;ht be adortied and Solomon 
exceed “all the kini^s of the earth for riches and for 
wisdom.” lie founded “ d'admor in the Wilderness” 
as a resting-place for the caravans travellini^ across 
the desert towards Rah}’lon, the “ cit}^ of merchants,” 
where were <^nithered to.i^ether embroidered verstments 
and woven carpets, shawls, of man}' colours, L;ems and 
|)car 1 s and brazcMi vc'ssels brouQit from the Indies, 
from Malabar, (Aylon, and the further hkist by the 
Arabian mariners. 

T}a'e resisted all thc! continued (Tforts of the 
Assyrians to destn)y her commercial prosperity : she 
remained the mistress of the seas only to fall before 
the Ikabylonian King Nc'buchadnezzar, in 5S5 ie('., as 
of her it had beei^ foretold by the rroj)het I^zekiel, 
“the}' shall make spoil of th}' riches and make a 
prey of thy merchandise, and the}' shall l)reak down 
thy walls and destny thy pleasant houses, and they 
shall lay thy stones and thy timber and thy dust in 
the midst of the water.” 

When in 558 B.C. the Babylonian I^anpirc fell to 
Cyrus, the wealth from the East no longer passed to 
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I'hoenicia and S)n‘ia throui^h 'Fadmor, but stayed with 
tile J^ersians. ITnder Darius Hystaspcs the Persian 
JuTipire advanced its conquests as far as the Ihinjab, ' 
whence it drew a yearly tril)ute of tliree luindred 
talents of ijold, enqjloyiipi^ in its armies the Indian 
soldiers, who, clothed in white cotton and armed 
with bows and arrows, marched with Xerxes towards 
(jreece and foui^ht under Mardonius at IMatc'ea. 

It was not until the time of Alexander the Great 
that the trade from India once more resumed its 
ancient route down the Persian Gulf, alonq' the dd'i^ris 
tliroia^'h Palm}’ra, the Tadmor of old, to enrich the 
cities of the Medih'rranean. 

Ak'xander the Great, born in 356 U.C., succeeded 
his father, Philip of Macedon, at the a^e of twenty. 

I Iavin<j^ first curbed the northern barl)arians who, 
under Attalos, came swarming* down on liis kingdom 
from the Danube, lie razed Tyve to the ground, 
reduccxl S}a*ia and l^g}q)t to submission, and founded 
the cit)m)f Alexandria. He then passed on towards 
the I'kast, where he broke in ]jieccs the empire of C)u*us, 
swept up the wealth of ]k'ib}^lon and Susa and slew 
Darius, thus avenging the insults that Xerxes and 
Mardonius had offered to the altars and Uanples of 
(jreece, leaving nought to tell of the wealth and 
|)o\\er of the Pc'rsian nation savx' the l)urned ruins of 
Persepolis and the rifled tomb of (yrus. Marching 
into Hactria, he founded another Alexandria, now 
knowai to us as J lenit, there pausing for three years 
before he set out, in 327 ICC., for his invasion of India. 

Crossing the river Indus, near Attock, on a bridge 
of boats, he defeated l\)rus, the Indian ruler of the 
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Punjab, in a |)itchc(l battle near the well-known 
modern battlefield of Cliilianwala, where, in memory 
of liis vict(^ry, he establislied a cit)^ which lie called 
Puce|)liala, after his charter Pucephalus, slain during 
the conflict. 

Many arc tlie stories told of the marvels seen by 
Alexander and his soldiers in their marches through 
the sacred land of the P'ive Rivers. With awe¬ 
stricken wonder they had seen elephants seize armed 
soldiers in battle and hand them to their drivers for 
slaughter ; they had seen in the dense forests serpents, 
glittering like gold, whose sting was death, and 
jiythons of huge girth capable of swallowa’ng a deer; 
they had heard of ants, the colour of cats and the size 
of Ifgyptian wolves, that dug uj) the gold hid in the 
sands of the deserts of Afghanistan, and mangled the 
Indians who came on canK‘ls to carry off the pre¬ 
cious metal ; tiny had seen fierce dogs seize lions and 
allow thca'r limbs to be cut off one by one before they 
reliiujuished their hold ; they had razed the cities of 
the Kathians, .of whom it was told that their custom 
was lo burn widows along with their deceased hus¬ 
bands ; they had listened when Alexander was 
rebuked by the Indian sages, who told him that of 
all his coiujuests nothing would remain to him but 
just as much earth as would suffice to make a grave 
to cover his bones, and they had seen with astonish¬ 
ment the ascetic sage Kakinos, wearied of life, give 
his begging bowl and rug to the Cotujueror of the 
World and ascend the funeral pyre without emotion, 
moving not as the flames slowly carried his soul to 
rest. Ere they left India one more wonder, stranger 
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to their eyes than all others, awaited them. As they 
sailed down the Indus for the ocean, the tide, a 
phenomenon as yet unknown to them, came rolling* 
up the river, tossing on its mighty bore their frail 
shijxs, while, in tlie words of the historian Arriaip “to 
add to their terror, monstrous creatures of frightful 
asjjcct, which the sea had left, were seen wandering 
about.” The rising tide rescuing them from their 
|)osition, Alexander’s invading army gladly turned its 
back on India, leaving l)elnnd more or less ])ermanent 
colonies of Maced(.)nians and allies in Ikictria, I'axila, 
the Ibinjab, and Sind. 

b'roin the writings of the scientific men and 
historians who accom|)anic‘d the Macedonians on 
their raid into India, the Western world obtained the 
first reliable accounts respecting the social and 
religious life of the peo])le of India at this early 
period. 

After the death of Alexander, India (as far as con- 
(juered) and Ikictria fell to Seleukos Nikator, who 
made an alliance with the renowned Indian imaiarch 
Chaiidragupta, to whom he gave his daughter in 
marriage, sending Megasthenes to reside as ambas¬ 
sador at the capital Talibothra, said to have been a 
mighty city, ten miles long by two miles broad, 
strongly defended, entered by sixty gates, its entire 
army numbering 400,000 men with 20,000 cavalry. 

b'or many centuries the interchange of ideas 
between the least and West continued, the wide- 
spreading influence of which is even at jiresent but 
little realised and but seldom acknowledged. 

Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism, grandson of 
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Chandrac^upta, ascended the throne about 260 K.C., 
and from tlie inscriptions wliich lie caused to be 
graven on rocks we learn that the intercommunication 
between the I'kast and the West was close enough at 
this period to enable him to send forth missionaries 
to Antiochus of Syria, to J^tolemy JMuladelphus of 
Egypt, to Antigonus of Macedon, to Megas of 
Cyrene, and to Alexander of l^pirus, to proclaim in 
their lands the gospel of self-control and resj)ect for 
all life as taught by Ikiddha. 

riiny, who died 79 A.D., lamented the drain of gold 
from Rome to India, which in his days amounted to 
the sum of £ 2 , 000,000 sterling, sent annually in 
exchange for silks, pearls, sapphires, gems, cinnamon, 
spices, and other h'astern luxuries, for which fabulous 
sums were [)aid, and Roman coins of all the em¬ 
perors, from Augustus to 1 ladrian, are still dug up in 
numbers all over South India. 

It is now almost certain that from the West, 
probably through Palmyra, India first learned to 
construct architectural buildings and to carve in 
stone, having, previous to the invasion of Alexander 
the (ireat, worked out her own artistic ideals, as far 
as we know, in wood. 

There still remains unexplained the strange re¬ 
semblance in form between the Indian and Classical 
drama, and the close connection between early 
Indian and Greek philoso|)hy. 

The Indian astronomer Garga, who wrote in the 
first century U.C., said that the Greeks were very 
barbarians, yet he hesitated not to confess that their 
astronomy was worthy of study. Later astronomers. 
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siicli as Aryabhatta and Varaha Mitra, not only 
ad()])tc(l the (ireek zodiac and its divisions, but 
made use of tlie (ireek names sliL;litly orientalised. 

I'lua'e \\’ei\‘ many routevs by which this intercom¬ 
munication of ideas, religious, artistic, and social, could 
have taken place. 'Fhere was the well-known route 
b}^ the kersian (iulf through Palmyra, a city which 
became so renowned that Aurelian, jealous of its 
wealth and j)o\ver, razed it to the j^round in 273 A.D., 
and carried off its (Jueen Zenobia. ;\rab mariners 
also sailed from India and the further Ivast, keepin^^ 
close to the coast till they reached Berenice in the 
Red vSea, whence the yoods were transported to 
Coptos, thence down the Nik' to Alexandria. Under 
such emperors as the cruel and dissipated Corn- 
modus, the plundering barbarian Caracalla, and the 
infamous hdeoj^abalus, the wealth that came from 
the Ivast through Alexandria to the imj^erial city of 
Rome passed awa}' to Constantino])Ie, founded in 
320 A.D., and to the risinj^ cities iilon^^ the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

So the trade between the Ivast and the West grew 
and nourished till suddenly a new power arose, 
claiming for itself the temporal and sj)iritual supre¬ 
macy over the whole known world. 

1 ^'rom the deserts of Arabia came forth the haughty 
message to Christendom, that Muhammad had pro¬ 
claimed himself as the only Prophet of the One 
True (lod. To all idedaters he gave the choice 
between acce|)ting his mission and teachings, and of 
being ])ut to the sword ; while all Christians and 
Jews were to be subdued and made to pay tribute 
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to his followers, who now came swarmii^i; from their 
tents, tlrunk with a lu^w reliitious fanaticism, ea^er to 
seek fresh Ironies in the state])' palaces of the lands 
they were soon to overrun. 



To the successors of Augustus and Artaxerxes 
summonses were sent, calling on them to bow down 
and acknowledge the Divine mission of the new 
Prophet. The Roman Empire—with its capital at 
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Constantinople—then extended over all the lands on 
the borders of the Mediterranean Sea, its commands 
bein^i; obeyed froiii the Atlantic to the I'.ujjhrates, 
wln'le in Persia the ancient dynast}^ of Cyrus and 
Darius had been reinstated when y\rtaxxTxes, in the 
third century, was ])roclaimed kini^, and the religion 
of Zoroaster, the belief in Ormuzd and Ahriman, the 
contcaidinj^ j:)owers of liyht and darkness, once more 
restored. 

In answer to the summons of the Ihxphet, the 
Jvoman em[)eror, Ileraclius, fearing danper from 
Arabia, sent back jjresents ; the proud Persian 
monarch tore the letters he received in jdeces and 
scattered it to the winds, hearing;' which Muhammad 
swore that so he would scatter the Persian |)ower. 

Within the space of ei^iit years lk)stra, Damiwcus, 
Heliopolis, Jerusalem, .'\le])])() and Antioch fell before 
the C'rescent, and Syria passed for the next three 
hundred }xars luuler the sway of the followers of 
Muhammad, Persia fallinj^' in 636 A.D., after the battle 
ofKadesia. In 640 Amru marched into l^'yypt and 
took [)ossession of Alexandria, leaving' the Arabian 
conquerors in command of the Peel Sea and the 
Persian Culf, tlie two great trade routes from the 
ICast. 

One route alone remained by which ICastern pro¬ 
duce could reach the cities of the Mediterranean free 
from the prohibitory dues exacted by the Muham¬ 
madan coiujuerors : that by the Indus along the 
ancient route by the banks of the Oxus, across to 
tlie Caspian, thence to the Black Sea, Constantinople, 
and the Mediterranean. To gain possession of this 
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route, and to avoid the duties enforced at Alexandria, 
amountini^ to one-third the value of all produce 
exported, Venice, founded in 452 A.D., on the islets of 
the Adriatic by fugitives from North Italy, strove 
incessantly, knowing well that alone by a command 
of the Eastern trade could she rise to be mistress 
of the seas. I'o the pilgrims of the ]n)urth C'rusade 
she agreed to give shipping if they would but for a 
time forget their holy mission and aid in reducing her 
rival Constantinople. The compact was made. In 
1204 Constantinople fell, the rich homes of its j)eace- 
ful citizens being given over to. rapine and harnes, its 
art treasures, the finest and most prized that the 
world has ever known, being broken in pieces and 
trampled underfoot by the marauding crusaders and 
hired mercenaries of the merchants of Venice, ('ount 
Baldwin of 1 ^'landers was enthroned hhnperor of the 
ICist, the Venetians holding the forts to gain command 
over the ICastern trade. Of these advantages on the 
Black Sea Venice was, however, soon deprived by 
Genoa, Ih'sa, and Florence—cities now eager to enter 
into tlie competition for the monopoly of the gems, 
spices, and silks of India sent to the further West in 
exchange for ICasterling or sterling silver. Visa gave 
up the struggle after her defeat at Meloria in 1284, 
and in 1406 fell subject to Florence, which, under 
the Medici, had become the city of bankers for all 
nations. Genoa fought on down to the fifteenth 
century when Venice again became supreme, selling 
the valued products of India t(; the Flemish mer¬ 
chants who sailed with them to Sluys, then the 
seaport town of Bruge.s, to Bergen in Norway, 
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Nov^^orod in Russia, to the many associated towns 
ol tile Hanseatic l.eai^ue, and also to their steel¬ 
yard or warehouse on the d'hames. 

In these Western cities it was known that the 
costly i^'oods they so j)rized came from the I^ast, lait 
the way there was unknown. In rortui;al I’rince 
Henry the Navigator sjient his life in endeavouring 
to discover how his shi])s might reach the Indies by 
sailing round ^Africa. In 14S6 Bartholomew Diaz 
went south with three ships, and discovered what lie 
called “ d'he (kipe of Tempests,” renamed in joy 
“ I'he Cajie of ( lood I lope ” by King John 11 . 

In 1492 CA)lumbus, a Genoese, after offering his 
serviecss in vain to (icMioa, Portugal, and ICngland, 
sailed a\\'a\^ to the W'est, ho])ing thus to reach India, 
and discovered America. 

When iMnmanuel succeedc‘d John 11 , as King of 
Portugal, he resolved to send a genlkunan of his 
household, Vasco da (laina, to find out if land lay 
beyond tlu^ wild southern seas. 

On the 8 th of Jiil\', 149/, Vasco da Gama sailed 
from the Tagus with three small shi|)s, the Sd/R 
Gixbricl the Sa))! Rafael^ and the Sam Miguel each of 
some 100 to 120 tons burden, having crews amounting 
in all to 170 men. 

By the time Vasco da Gama rounded the CajK^ of 
Good Hope the jiilots and sailors were so wearied 
from the incessant labour of ivorking the pumps to 
keep the frail ships afloat, and so terrified by the 
heavy seas, that they mutinied and demanded that 
their leader should turn back and no further seek 
to brave the unknown perils of a trackless ocean. 
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Vasco da Gama at once ]:)laced the ])ilots in irons, 
threw all the charts and instruments of navigation 
overboard, declaring that God would c;uide him, 
and other aid he required not; if that aid failed, 
neither lie nor any of the crews would ever again 
see JN)rtugal. So the ships had to toil on, many of 
the sailors dying of scurvy, a disease now heard of 
for tlu^ first time in ]n’stor}\ Their labours were at 
length rewarded. IGevcai months after they had 
left liome the\^ sighted the west coast of India, and 
cast anchor nc\ar the city of the Zamorin, or Ruler 
of the Seas, whence many peo])le came crowding 
to thc' beacli, wondering greatly at the J'ortuguese 
ships. 

'rhe Zamorin and liis Indian subjects were willing 
to oj)en up a friendly intercourse witli Vasco da 
Gama and In’s sailors, but the Arab mariners, or 
Moors, as tliey were called, who for many centuries 
had lield in thca’r own liands the trade' betw c'en the 
west coast of India and the Persian Gulf, or Red Sea, 
were unwilling to see any rivals in their lucrative 
business. Having succeeded in inducing Vasco da 
Gama to come on shore, they carried Jn’m off on 
various jjiretexts through the malarious lagoons bor¬ 
dering the cf)ast, hoping that he might resent 
their treatment and so give them some excuse to 
slay him and drive away his ships. By quiet patience 
he eluded all the plots laid against him, until his 
shi])s were laden with such scanty stores of |)epper, 
cinnamon, and spices as his caj)tains were able to 
purchase. Vasco da Gama at length obtained his 
release, and departed from Calicut, vowing to come 
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back and wage a war of extermination against tlie 
Moors—a vow which he and his successors ever 
•afterwards barbarously and rutlilessly endeavoured 
to fulfil. From Calicut he sailed back towards 

Cannanore, where we hear, as recorded by Caspar 
Correa ^ in his account of Vasco da Gama’s 

voyages, of one of the many strange ])rophecies told 
in the Fast. It is there reconkal, “In this country 
of India they are much addicted to soothsayers 
and diviners. . . . According to what was known 
later, there had been in this country of C'anna- 
nore a diviner so diabolical in whom the)' belic‘ved 

so much that tluy wrote down all that he said, 

and preserved it like prophecies that would come to 
pass. 'Fhe}^ held a legend from him in which it was 
said that the whole of India would l)e taken and 
ruled over by a vciy distant king, who had white 
])eople, who would do great harm to those who 
were not their friends ; and this was to hapj)en a 
long time later, and he left signs of when it would 
be. In consc'quence of the great disturbance caused 
by the sight of these ships, the King was very 
desirous of knowing what the)' were ; and he spoke 
to his diviners, asking them to tell him what ships 
were those and whence they came, d'he diviners 
conversed with their devils, and told him that the 
shi|)s belonged to a great king, and came from very 
far, and according to what they found written, these 
were the people who were to seize India by war and 
peace, as they had already told him many times, 

* “ Lendas da India,” translated by tlie Hon. E. J. Stanley for the 
Haklnyt Society. 
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because the ])erio(l which liacl been written down 
was concluded.” 

d'he kin<^ and In's counsellors were so assured of • 
the truth of this prophecy, that they received the 
Portiu^uese with great honour and friendship, pressing 
on them more ])resents and goods than could be 
stored away in the ships, which were soon able to 
sail awa}" with ample cargoes of ])e])])cr, cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves, mace, and nutmegs. 

Such was the commencement of the modern 
history of commerce between the Ifast and the West. 
Vasco da (hima reached Portugal in 1499 to the 
great delight of the l ing, who immediatel}^ assumed 
the title of “ Lord of the ('onejnest, Navigation, and 
(,'oinmerce of Ifthiopia, Arabia, IL-'rsia, and (fhina,” 
a title confirmed in 1502 b)^ a Ihill from I’ope 
Alexander VI. 

The profits of the vo}Mge being found to be sixty 
times the expenses incurred. King Ifmmanuel deter¬ 
mined to send to the Jfast “another large fleet of 
great and strong ships which could stow much 
cargo, and vhich, if the\^ returned in safet)^ would 
bring him untold riches.” 

Vasco da (Lima never forgave the Moors for their 
treatment of him on his first arriv^al at C'alicut. When 
he visited the coast again, in 1502, he ca])tured two 
ships and sixteen small vessels, and having cut off 
the liands and cars and noses of eight hundred 
unfortunate Moors, who formed the crews, he broke 
their teeth with staves, placed them all in a small 
ship which lie set on fire and allowed to drift ashore, 
$0 that the Zamorin might judge of the fierce wrath 
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of the rortii^iiese sailors. No wonder the Portui^ucsc 
historian writes, as recorded in the Introduction to 
the Hakluyt Society’s account by Correa, “ The con¬ 
quest of India is rejju^nant to us, and strikes us with 
horror, on account of the injustice and barbarity of 
the conquerors, their frauds, extortions and san¬ 
guinary hatreds ; whole cities rava<^ed and i^iven to 
the flames ; amid the c^lare of conflagrations and the 
horrid li^htnini^ of artillery, soldiers converted into 
executioners after victor}".” 

The native princes were determined not to sur¬ 
render without one final struggle. Ai:(ainst Cochin, 
where Duarte Ikicheco, a Portuguese captain, had 
been left in command of a little over one hundred 
J^ortuguese soldiers and three hundred Malabar native 
troops, the Zamorin of Calicut advanced at the head 
of an immense arm}^ of fifty thousand troops and 
numerous cannon, aided b}" a sea-force of some three 
hundred ships. 

h’or five months he strove to drive the handful of 
Portuguese from India. Time after time his troops 
were defeated, ten thousand of them being slain, and 
all his ships sunk save four. He at length retreated, 
finding that his undisciplined native troops could not 
avail against hmropean soldiers, and Duarte Pacheco 
was left victorious, the first to show to the West 
the possibility of founding an emj)ire in India, and 
the first of the long line of heroes whose services to 
their country were repaid by neglect or insult, poverty 
or death. 

Before the trade from the East finall}^ passed to 
the Atlantic the Portuguese had to fight one more 
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fight. Tlie Sultan of Egypt, seeing that the course 
of commerce, tlirough his doininions to the Medi¬ 
terranean jjorts, was ])assing to tlie new route round 
the (uipe of Good I Ioj>e, resolvx'd to gathcT togetlu'r 
a grc'at fieet and send it to India to destro}^ the 
Eortuguese slvips now trading at CocEin, C'annanore, 
and Ouilon. Dorn Lourenco de Almeida, aged 
eighteen, son of 1 )om JEancisco de Almeida, the first 
great Portuguese Viceroy of India, met the I'Lgyptian 
and an allied nativ^e fleet off (/haul, where, after two 
days’ fighting, tlie Portuguese were defeated and 
forced to retreat. 

Dom Lourenco’s shi[) was surrounded, and lie liim- 
self wounded. Disdaining to yield, lu‘ fell fighting 
amid a brave band of heroes, as told in Mickle’s 
vvell-kiKAvn translation of (/amoens :— 

‘ J>()Iiik1 to the mast the god-like hero stands, 

Waves his proud sword and elieers his woeful hands ; 
'I'liough winds and seas tlieir wonted aid deny, 

To yield he knows not, hut he knows to die.” 

With fierce wrath tlie Vb'ceroy luistened to avenge 
the death of his son. He ravaged and burned the 
liostile city of 1 )abhol, scattered the Ikgyptian and 
allied native fleet of two hundred ships, plundering 
and burning them all witli the exception of four, and 
slaying tlu'ce thousand of the Moors, thus establi.shing 
the supremacy of the l^)rtuguesc in the l/astern seas. 
The same sad fate, allotted to so many who strove 
to knit togetlier the East and tlie West, followed the 
fof)tsteps of the first great Viceroy of India. De¬ 
prived, by orders from liome, of lu's command, he 
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departed from India in proud an^cr to meet with 
an ignominious death in a petty fray with some 
Kaffir savages at Saldanha Bay in Africa j)erhaps 
a hapj:)y release from the slow, cankering life of 
neglect and contumely meted out to Ikacheco, La 
l^ourdonnais, Dujjleix, Lally, Clive, Hastings, and 
many others wlio lived to be judged by their fellow- 
countrymen, whose fight they had fought and won. 

b'or a century the Portuguese held the “ Gorgeous 
ILast in fee,” trading unmolested from the ('a])e of 
(iood Mope to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, to 
the S])ice Islands and China, their j)ossessic)ns along 
the Atlantic, in Africa and Brazil, filling up the full 
measure of a mighty empire destined to fall to j)ieces 
and sink to decay when the trade from the liLast 
passed from its hands. 

I^'rancisco de Almeida, the first Viceroy, saw clearly 
that Jk)rtugal could never establish a great colonising 
em])ire in India, that territorial possessions would 
prove too heavy a drain on her population and 
resources. His constant admonition to King Em¬ 
manuel was that the trade with India would ulti¬ 
mately fall to the nation whose forces ruled the 
seas. 

His successors, brave and wise men as many of 
them were, saw but the immediate present ; they 
possessed not the divine gift, granted but to few of 
India’s early administrators, such as Almeida, Duideix, 
Clive, and Hastings, of viewing all events that 
passed before them as mere phases in the world’s 
history, directed and moulded by the irresistible 
principles which govern the destiny of nations, and 
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not as sprinj^ini;* from the irresponsible actions of men 
or chance decision of battles. 

Alfonso (le Albiujuerqiie, the next Viceroy, deemed 
that by the [)rovvess and valour of his European 
soldiers he could establish a lasting' empire for his 
people in the East. In ijio he captured (doa, which 
soon ^rew to be the wealthiest and most powerful 
city in the I'Last ; he reduced Ormuz, thus chasing the 
Persian Gulf to the Arab traders ; he built a fortress 
at Socotra to command the Red Sea, and left the 
coast from the Cape of Good Mope to China in 
the hands of his successors. 

Portugal held the commerce of the Jiast, sending 
its goods north to Bruges, Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
Nuremberg, and Augsburg, until she became united 
with Spain in 15H0, when the Dutch, who, under 
William of Orange, had in 1572 shaken off the 
Spanish yoke, could no longer trade with Eisbon. It 
was then that the Dutch, determining not to be de¬ 
prived of their share in the Idastern trade, sent their 
navigators to the north-east, hoping to discover some 
new route to India and learn something of its com¬ 
merce. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 left the 
seas free for the Dutch and Pmglish to sail south 
round the Cape of Good Hope and take part in 
the commerce of the Eastern world, independent of 
Portugal. 

In 1595 one Jan Muygen van Linschoten, a West 
Friesland burgher, who had travelled to India with 
the Archbishop of Goa, returned home after thirteen 
years’ residence in the East and published a cele- 
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l)nit(‘(l book, ill w'liich lu* a full account of tlie 

route' to India as w'cll as of tlu' coininc'rce' ( arried on 
IIhtc' I)\^ die PortUL^ucse'. In 1595 tlu* 1 )iitcli dc- 
sjiatclicd lour slii])s undc'r ('orncliiis I loutinan to sail 
round tlu' ( ape of (lood llojit*; in idK)2 trading’ 
factories wa^rc' set up in ('e\’]on and alon*^- tlie west 
coast of India, and in tlu' farther Ifast fi'oin Patavia 
in ja\a to Japan and ( hin.i. 

Py this time news had also reached hmyland of tlie 
wa'alth ol India, d'hoinas Stc‘\'(.*ns, the first Ifnyiish- 
inan who e'W'r \dsited India, had saikal from Lisbon 
to (ioa in 1579 and had Ix'come Rector of the Jc'suit 
(folle;yc' at Salsc'tlc'. h'rom tlit're, in a series of k'tte'i's 
W'rittc'ii to his father, he' aroiiM'd the interest of the 
IfiiLdish pe'ople in the.' Ifast b\’ the vi\'id account lu' 
L;save' of the trade' of the' Portuyiie'se' and the fertility^ 
e)f the' land. 

In 15S3 three I^iiL^lish nu'rchanls, Raljih Pitch, 
James Xe'wberiw^ and William Le'e'des, started over¬ 
land for India. Phe:}" w’ere made j^riseiiie-rs by the^ 
Portuyue'se at Ormuz, to the despair of NevvLierry, 
who wrote : “ It may be: that they will cut our throtes 
or kee'pe us lony' in jirison, (joePswill be' deine.’' They 
wx're, however, spared, and sent on to (loa where 
tliey saw^ Thomas Stevens and the celebrated Jan van 
Linscheiten. Ivscajiiny, after many advxmtures, from 
Geia, tlu'}^ travelk'd throuyli a yreat part of India, 
yix’iiyc; in letters home an interesting accenmt of tlie 
cxuintr)' and tlie customs of the pee)|)le, all strange 
and wonderful to the.se first Payylish travellers. PTom 
Bijapur, Pdteh wu'ites that there “ tliey bee yu'eat 
idolaters, and they have their idols standing in the 
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woods which they call Payxlcs. Sonu' bee like a 
Cowe, some like a Moiikie, some like lUifllc's, some 
like {)eacockes, and some like the devill.” (iolconda 
is described as “a very faire towne, pleasant, with 
faire houses of bricke and timber.” k'itch then made 
his way to Masuli[)atam; on th.e c'ast coast, “whether 
come many shi|)j)es out of India, Ik'yii and Sumatra 
very richly laden with |K‘j)|)er, sj)icc:s and other 
commodities.” Ai^ra is described as “ a \c\y ^^reat 
citie and |)oj)ulous, built with stone, havin;^' faire 
and laiye streetes.” “ I^'ate|)ore Sikri and Ayra are 
two very i^reat cities, eitlu'r of them much greater 
than Ivondon and very Jk)|)ulous. Ik-tween Ai^ra and 
Fatepore are twelve miles and all the ^vay is a market 
of victualls and other things as full as thoui^h a man 
were still in a tow ne.” “ Hither,” wo are further told, 
is a ^'reat resort of merchants from PcM'sia and out 
of India, and very much mcM'chandise of silke and 
clothe and of precious stones, both Rubies, Diamants 
and J\:arles.” 

John Newberry departed from A^ra for home, 
journeyini;' through Persia; William Leedes took 
service as jeweller with the lAnperor Akbar, and 
Ralj)h Ph'tch cemtinued his travels, |)roceedin<4 towards 
Penpal, noting' the [>ower and inOiience of the JhMhman 
priests, who, he says, are “a kind of craftie people 
worse than the jewes.” d1ie myriad temples, the 
bathing' i^hats, and sacred wells of Henares call forth 
his wonder, but one custom struck him with more 
surprise than all other things he had heard of or seen 
in the course of his travels—the custom of widow¬ 
burning. “Wives here,” he writes, “ doe burne with 
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tlicir luisbands when they die, if they will not, their 
heads be shaven, and never any account is made of 
them afterward.” Travelliiyi^ from Benares towards 
Batna he found that the road was infested with bands 
of robbers ; nevertheless he managed to reach Bhutan 
in safety, returning to “llugeli, which is the place 
whc‘re the I'ortugals keepe in the country of Bengala,” 
and thence sailing for home he arrived at Ceylon, 
where the king was very ]X)werful, “his guard area 
thousand thousand men, and often he commeth to 
Columbo, which is the place where the Bortugals have 
their fort, with an hundred thousand men and many 
elephants. Bid they be naked people all of them, 
yet many of them bc^ good with their pieces which be 
muskets.” 

hdteh reached home in T591, after an absence of 
eight }"ears from liis native country, where, in the 
menu time) more certain and accurate knowledge of 
the route to India and the J^ortuguese commerce had 
been gained. 

In the yea\- i 5H7 a large lV)rtuguese shi]) named 
the S(r// Jolippc had been caj.)tured by Sir t^'rancis 
]Jrake off the Azores on its wa}^ from Goa to Lisbon, 
and amid great rejoicing towed into Blymouth, where 
its papers were examined and its cargo of Itastern 
|)roduce found to be of 108,049 value. 

A few years later another great shijj, the largest in 
the Bortuguese nav\;, the dfadre di J)ios, was also cap¬ 
tured off the Azores on its way home from India, 
brought into Dartmouth, and her cargo of jewels, 
spices, nutmegs, silks, and cottons sold for ^ 0 , 000 ; 
the papers found in her giving a full account of the 
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trade and settlements of the Tortui^uese in the 
Eastern seas. 

• In 1591 three shijjs, the l^oiclopc, the Merchant 
Roj'al, and tlie Edivard Bonadvcntiirc, sailed under 
command of Georj^e Raymond and James Lan¬ 
caster, on the first voyage, to India from hai^land. 
By the time tliey reached the Cape of (iood I lope 
scurvy had so weakened tlie sailors, and the tem¬ 
pestuous seas and storms so damaj^ed the ships, that 
the Merchant 7 vam/had to be sent home with fifty of 
the crews. Six days after, on “ the 14th of Sei)tember, 
we were encountered,” witnesses James Lancaster in 
his account as recorded by IIak]u} 4 , “ witli a mii^hty 
storme and extreeme gusts of winde, wherein-we lost 
our general’s com pan ie, and could never heare of 
him nor his ship any more.” vSo Lancaster had to 
sail on, the lh)nadventHrc alone being left out of the 
three ships to encounter more sore })cri]s and trials, 
for “ foLire dayes after this uncomfortable separation 
in the morning toward ten of the clocke we had a 
terrible cla|) (_)f thunder, which slew foure of our men 
outright, their necks being wrung in sonder without 
speaking any word, and of 94 men there w as not (uie 
untouched, whereof some w^ere stricken blind, others 
were bruised in the legs and armes and others in their 
brests, others were draw^en out at length as though 
they had been racked. But ((uxl be thanked) they 
all recovered saving only the foure wdiich were slaine 
out right.” 

Lancaster reached India, cruised about for some 
time in the Eastern seas, jjillaging such Portuguese 
vessels as he captured, and then sailed for home, passed 
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ihc ('«'ij)c, reached the West Indies and the Bermudas, 
where lie and nearl)' all his remaining sailors landed 
on a desert island, “but in the ni^ht time, abouf 
twelve: of the clockt‘, our ship did dri\a: away with 
five HUM) and a boy onel)' in it ; our carpentea* secretly 
cut tluM'r own cable, leaviiiLt nineteen of us on land 
\\ ithout boate or an\'thiny, to our yreat discomfort.” 

h I'om this ])osition Lancaster and the fc:w survivors 
of the ill-fated cwjiedition were resciual b}^ a J^'rench 
ship, and arrivcal at J)ie{)])e on the 24th of May, i 504, 
having “spent in this voyage: three )a'ert's, five weekes 
and two (laves, which the Bortu^als performe in halfe 
the time.” 

Jn 159b a second effort was made to reach India, 
C'aptain Benjamin Wood sailing in charge of the 
the Ju'Ars \\ 7 /(’//\ and lU'jijiOui)^ but neither he 
nor his shi|)s were evc‘r lieard of a^ain. 

Renc'wed and more vM^orous efforts were now 
necessai'}^, for the Dutch, were gradually mono|)olisin^ 
the trade with the Ifast. In 1599, they raised the 
price of jiejijier in the Icn^iish market from 3s. to 8s. 
])er iiound, and the Lord Mav^or of l.ondon imme¬ 
diately called toj3'ether a meetiiy^ of the princi])al City 
nK‘i'chants to consider what course should be ])ursued. 
On the 22nd of Sejitember, Sir Stejjhen Soame, the 
L(jrd Ma} cir, sundry aldermen, and others of less 
di<4nity, such as grocers, drapers, vintners, leather- 
sellers, skinners, and haberdashers, met together at 
L'ounders’ Hall, Lothbur}^ and there agreed—“with 
their (.)wne handes to venter in the jiretended voiage 
to the Easte Indies, the which it may please the Lord 
to prosper.” 




II. 

RISK OF Tin: IIONOURARFi: FAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Oni: year after the merchants of I.ondoii liad first 
asscanbled toL^ollier the}^ received tlie announcement 
that it was ller Majesty’s pleasure ‘Mhat they should 
proceade in their purpose,” the Lords of the Council 
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sliortl)' ;iflcr adrnonishini;' them “ that you sliould 
therein use all expeclicion and possible s|)ecde t^) 
advance the same, knowint^ that olhervvyse you may 
much [prejudice yourselves by your stagyeringe and 
delaies." 

I'our sliips, the Me lice Scourge^ of 600 tons, the 
J/cefor, of 300 tons, the ylsccnsiofi, of 260, the 
of 240, and a small j>innace were accordingly 
purchased and made ready for sailing when a diffi¬ 
culty arose. The Lord Treasurer strove to place Sir 
ICdward Michell^orne, a Court favourite, in chi^rge of 
the exi^edition a proposal wliich the City merchants 
objected to, giving as their reason that “they ])urpose 
not to employ anie gent in an}^ ])]acc of cliarge or 
comaundent in the said voiage,” their intention being 
“to sort their business with men of their own quality.'’ 
Tlie Malice ScoHrc;i\ rechristened the Red Dragon, 
was placed in charge of James l.ancaster, with a crew 
of 202 men, Ca])tain John Davis, the famous North- 
West navigator, being |)ilot ; John Middleton was 
made commander of the Hector, with 108 men ; 
William ILand commander of the Ascension, with 82 
men ; and John Hey wood commander of tlie Susan, 
with 88 men; the (iuest, a small vessel of 130 tons, 
being purchased to accompany the fleet as a 
victualler. 

On the 31st of December, 1600, the merchants 
received “The Charter of Incorporation of the East 
India Company by the name of the Governor and 
Company of Mercliants of London trading into the 
East Indies,” with power to export ^30,000 in bullion 
out of the country, the same to be returned at the 
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end of the voyage, the Charter bcini;* granted for a 
term of fifteen years. 

• On the 2nd of A])ril, 1601, the four ships started 
on their memorable voyage, having on board the sum 
of ^28,742 in bullion, and iS^6,86o worth of l^ritish 
staples, such as cutlery, glass, and hides, wherewith 
they lioped to open up a trade in tlie ICastern seas. 
This laudable enterj)nse they commenced, after the 
fashion of the times, by capturing, on the 21st of 
June, a Portuguese ship bound from Lisbon to the 
East Indies, and taking from her 146 butts of wine, 
much oil and other goods, wliich was a great helpe 
to us in the whole voyage after.'’ By the time the 
ships reached Sc'ddanlia Lay, now known as 'ral)le 
Lay, the crews of three of the ships were so weakened 
by scurvy, front which disease 105 in all died, that 
they had not strength left even to let go their anchors, 
the crew of the Dragon alone escaping, as they 
abstained as much as possible from eating salt meat 
and drank freely of lemon juice. James Lancaster 
went ashore to “ seeke some refreshing for our sicke 
and weake men, where hee met with certaine of the 
Countrey people and gave them divers trifles, as 
knives and pieces of old iron and such like, and made 
signes to them to bring him dcwvne Shcei)C and Oxen. 
For he spake to them in the cattcls Language, which 
was never changed at the Confusion of Babell, which 
was Moath for oxen and kine, and Baa for Sheepe, 
which language the people understood very well 
without any interpreter." 

Recovering their health and strength they sailed 
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and on the 5 th of June anchored off A chin. Here 
a treaty of peace was drawn uj) between James 
Lancaster and the Kinc:', wlio took more interest 
in cock-fii^diting than in listeninc;* to tlie letters from 
Queen Elizabeth to “her lovn'n^' brotlier, the ^reat 
and mic^htie Kin<^ of Achem.” Seeini^ tliat he could 
obtain but small store of <:;'oods or pc'pper, on account 
of failure in the j)revious }a'ar s harvc\sts, “the i^'enerall 
daily grew full of thought how to lade his shipj:)es 
to save his owne credit, the merchants’ estimation 
that set him aworke, and the r('j)Utation of his 
('OLintrey : considcu'ing what a foiile blot it would 
be to them all in regard to tlie nations about us, 
seeing there v'cre enough merchandise to be bought 
in the Indies, yet he should be likel}" to return 
home with em])ty shi])s.” Sailing awa\^ to the 
Stniits of Malacca a ]k)rtuguese ship of 1,900 tons 
was sighted, on the 3rd of Octobca*, and, as told in 
the journals of the vo}aige, transcribed in “ Ihjrchas 
his rilgrimes,” published in 1625, “ v ithin five or six 
daies we had unladen her of 950 packes of Ckalicoes 
and Pintados, besides many packets of merchandise: 
she had in her much rice and other goods whereof we 
made small account.” In the sim])le narrative we arc 
further told that “the Generali was very glad of this 
good hap, and very thankfull to God for it, and as he 
told me he was much bound to God that had eased 
him of a very heav \' care, and that he could not be 
thankfull enough to Him for this blessing gi\'en him. 
I"or, saith he, He hath not onely supplied my neces¬ 
sities, to lade these ships I have ; but hath given me 
as much as will lade as many more shij^pes as I have, 
if I had them to lade.' 
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Deli^^hted at tlicir ^ood fortune they sailc'd on to 
Bantam, in Java, where ‘‘wee traded here very peace- 
a*l)ly, althoipt^h the Javians he reckoned amoni;' the 
greatest Bickers and Tln’eves in the world.” 

The ships returned to Jcngland in tl\e summer of 
1603, the Court Minutes of the Comjxin)" stating that 
on the 16th of June of tliat }X'ar the Asc'cnsicm 
appeared in the river with a cargo of 210,000 lbs. of 
pej)])er, 1,100 lbs. of cloves, 6,030 lbs. of cinnamon, 
and 4,080 lbs. of gum lac(juer. The l.ord High 
Admiral demanded one-tenth of the value of the 
prizes taken at sea, and a further sum of £(ji/ had to 
be paid for Customs dues ; nevertheless, the voyage 
was successful enough to encourage the ICast India 
Company to subscribe together a sum of 60,450 for 
a second expedition which sailed in 1604 in charge 
of Henry Middleton. 

Reaching Ikantam, two of the four ships which 
formed the fleet were laden with pepper and the 
other two sailed on to Aml)oyna. The Bortuguese 
and Dutch were here found to be engaged in a 
fierce war. BTich was determined to gain the mono¬ 
poly of the trade in the Moluccas, but both were 
equally determined to combine against a new com¬ 
petitor. Middleton, finding himself unable either to 
open up factories, or enter into friendly negotiations 
with the natives, was obliged to depart with his ships 
unladen. Although one of the ships was lost at sea, 
the Company, on casting up their accounts, found 
they had made a profit of 95 per cent, on the entire 
capital subscribed for their two first ventures. 

This lucrative source of wealth soon brought forth 
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competitors caj^er to share in its profits. In 1604 
James I., in direct contravention of the Company's 
exclusive right of trading with the East, gave permis¬ 
sion to Sir Edward Michelborne, whom the London 
merchants liad refused to place in charge of their 
first expedition, to sail on a vo}^age of discovery to 
('hina, Japan, ("orea, and Cathay. Starting with 
the riiirr, a shij) of 240 tons, and a small ])innacc, 
the Tigci's ]\'/ic/g Sir Edward Michell^orne sailed 
east, vhere h(‘ captured and pillaged some Chinese 
vessels, d'he vrnv'ige is memorable for the fact that 
the simple-soiiled John Davis, the North-West 
navigator, who aceom])anied the ex])cdition, was 
trcncl)cr()UsJy slain some jupanese j)irates whom 
lic allowed to come on hoard his shij) under the 
belief that they were ])eaceab]e traders bringing some 
useful information. 

Notwithstanding the interference of these private 
traders or ‘‘interlopers” the Compaii}' continued to 
send their shijrs to the Ivast. In 1606 three ships 
went to Ihintam for pep])er and to Amboyna for 
cloves; the latter sold in England for ^^36,287, the 
original cost being ^^^2,947 15s. The two shi])s sent 
out on the fourth voyage in 1607 were lost, neverthe¬ 
less the C\)mpany made on its third and fifth voyages 
a net profit of 234J per cent. 

By degrees trade was opened up at Surat and 
Cambay, where cloths and calicoes were purchased 
and carried to Ikintam and the Moluccas to be ex¬ 
changed for the more valued spices and j^epper. The 
Charter, a.s renewed by James I. in 1609, granted the 
Company not only the exclusive right in perpetuity 
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of trading to the East Indies but also the right 
of holding and alienating land—concessions which 
inspired so much confidence that the subscriptions 
for the sixth voyage reached the sum of i!'82,ooo. 
The sixth voyage is memorable for the fact that the 
largest merchant sliip then in Ihigland, the Trades 
Increase^ of i,ioo tons, was sent out to the h^ast. 

The hortuguesc made strenuous efforts to pre¬ 
vent the adventurers trading at Surat, whereon the 
English commander, Sir Henry Middleton, captured 
one of their ships laden with Indian goods, so that 
the profits of the voyage amounted to J2i 13s. 4(1. 
per cent. The Trades Increase^ how^cver, struck on 
a njck and subse({uently capsized—a calamity which 
so affected Sir ] fenry Middleton that he died of grief. 

'I'hc power and trade of the rortuguese had 
rapidly waned from 1580, when they were united 
with S])ain under Thilij) II.; but in the East they 
still strove to hold their once opulent settlements. 
In 1612 four Portuguese galleons and twenty-five 
frigates attacked the English fleet under Captain 
Pest at Swally, off Surat, and were driven off with 
heavy loss. In 1615 they made one final effort to 
drive from the vicinity of Goa and Surat the English, 
w hc3m they describe in a letter to the King as “thieves, 
disturbers of States, and a people not to be permitted 
in a commonwealth.’' Eight galleons, three lesser 
ships, and sixty frigates came up with the JVe 7 V 
Years Gift,, the dleetor^ the JMereJiavfs }lope^ and the 
Solomon, off Sv/ally, the natives anxiously looking on 
to see the contest between the two great European 
powers. Three of the Portuguese ships drew alongside 

4 
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the Mcrclimifs ]Iopi\ w^hicli was l)()ar(lcfh hut cafler an 
obstinate fight they were driven off wiih a loss of 
some five hundred nuMi,tlie tliree sliips set on fire and 
allowed to drift ashore, the rest of the fleet retreating 
during the night after a severe cannonade. 

For many reasons it was imjiossiblc tl'.at l\irtugal 
could ever have estahlislied a jiermaneiit emjiire in 
India. The union with Spain, tlie smallness of her 
])opu]ation, tlie deterioration of lua* soldiers from 
habits of pam[)ered luxury and intermarriage with 
native women, added to tlnar heavy losses in \v:u% are 
facts l)a’ng on the surface. Ivcxcail researclies have 
brought to light graver reasons why the natives ])Owers 
themselves were nothing lotli to lie relieved from the 
contamination of a so-called civilisation introduced 
by foreigners who had lived amongst them and grown 
wealthy for a jieriod of over one hundred 3‘ears. The 
Fortugucse historians tell how the tomb of the great 
j^ortuguese Viceroy, Don I'rancisco dc Almeida, 
wais, for many years after lu’s death, visited both by 
Muhammadans and Hindus, who jiraxed that he 
migiit rise uj) and defend them from the barbarities, 
cruelties, and greed of lu’s successors. I^h'om 15^)0 the 
tortures and the burnings at the stake of supposed 
witches, sorcerers, and (/hristians suspected of heres)^, 
native and luiropean alike, not only made every jier- 
son within its jurisdiction fearful for his honour, life, 
and liberty, but also sent a shudder of liorror through 
Europe when the full tale of its inicjuities was made 
known. The uhole lustoiy is summe^d up by the 
Fortuguese editor of Correa’s historx^ : “Perfidy ])rc- 
sicling over almost all compacts and negotiations . , . 
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conversions to Christinnily serving' as a transparent 
veil to covetousness : these are the fearful ])ictures 
from wliich we would desire to turn awa}' our eyes. 

. . . It was, tlierefore, to this moral leprosy, to these 
internal cankers, that Caspar (/orrea chiefl}" alluded, 
and to which Dioi^o do‘Conto attributed the loss of 
India, sayini^ tliat it had been won with much truth, 
fidelit}% valour, and perseverance, and that it was lost 
throie^h the absence of those virtues.” ' 

bd'om their settlements and fortresses in tht‘ F.astern 
seas the Portie^uese were ra])idly driven out by the 
Kn^dish and Dutch. In J622 Ormuz, at the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf, was ca|)tured by the Ifni^lish fleet, 
assisted by a I’ersian army undc'r Sh;ih Abbas, the 
Portuguese i 30 ] 3 ulation of over two thousand souls 
being transported to Muscat. The ])rize-money due 
to the ('ompany from this conquest w as estimated at 
;{!^I00,000 and 240,000 rials of eight, of which James I. 
claimed ^ 10,000, his .share as King, and the Duke 
of Ikickingham /^io,ooo, his share as 1 .ord High 
Admiral, the (Company not being ])ermitted to send 
any shij)s from Ihigiand until they consented to pay 
these amounts. 

A few years later, in 1629, the Icmperor Shah 
Jahan captured the PortugU(^se settlement at ITugh, 
carried off some four thousand men, women, anti 
children, slew o\ er one thousand of the garrison, and 
took three hundred shij)sof the flc'et. Pd'om all sides 
disaster soon follow^c'd. Goa was blockaded by the 
Dutch, who gradually gained entire control over the 

’ “ Lendas da India,” Ir. by ihe Hon. K. J. Stanley ; Introduction^ 
p. li. 
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trade in the S])icc.' Islands, Java, (d‘\ 0 ()n, and on the 
mainland, Icavini^^ ]V)rtiii47d l)y the iniddJe of the seven¬ 
teenth century stri[)|)ed of lier wealth and deprived 
of lier commerce. 

As the trade in the h'.ast c;radually fell from the 
liands of the effete anrl degenerate descendants of the 
c'arl}^ 1’ortugiic‘se adventurers tlie striipyie commenced 
l)et\veen the lJutch and ICni^lisli, c'aeli eaper to seize 
this source of w ealtli, the true value of \\ Incli was 
yearly l^ecominL;' more' .■ip])arcmt. In the nine vo)aa^c's 
made hy the ('ompany u{) to 161 e, tlu! averaee profit 
on each share held by the l.ondon merchants had 
been 171 |)er cent, hh'om it>i3 to ibid four yoyx^cs 
W’cre made, the subscriptions lx*in<7 iinitcal as an in¬ 
vestment for the joint benefit of all tlu^ pro|)rietors. 
Owini^ to the op|)osition show n b)^ the Dutch to the 
Eip^'lish trade in the S])icc! Islands the profits made 
on each of these four voyac^es fell to lOs. per 

share of AiOO. In sjiite of this the subscriptions 
increased to if 1,600,000, subsecjuently expended in 
three \^oyao-es on a second joint stock account. 

In 1621 the subject of the If astern trade excited so 
much controversy in Ifnyiaiid that Thomas Nun 
issued his celebrated tract as a counterblast to the 
o-rowinq' contention that “ it Avere a happier tiling for 
Christc'iidom (say maii}^ men) that the navigation of 
the Ifast Indies, 1 )\^ wa}' of the ('ape of Good Hope, 
liad never been f)und out.” lie ])leaded that, as a 
result of the discovery of the route to India by the 
Cape, ‘Dhe Kingdom is j)ur^ed of desperate and 
unruly people who, kept in awe by the good discipline 
at sea, doe often change their former course of life 
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and so advance their fortunes.” l ie then asserts that 
the new trade with tlu‘ Juist “is a means to brini; 
more treasure into tlie Reahne tlian all the other 
trades of the KiiiLaionie f as thc‘\^ are now inanaL^ed) 
Ix'ini;' ])ut together.” 

Respecting- the s 1 n‘])s wliicli liad been employc'd in 
tlie l^astern seas lie i^a\e the followim^' succinct infor¬ 
mation : ‘'Since tlie bepinnini; of tlie trade until the 
month of Jul}' last, anno 1620, tlica'c' liave bc'en sent 
thither 79 ships in several vo}aiges, whereof 34 are 
alreadie come home in safetie richly laden, foure have 
been worne out b\" service from jiort to port in 

the Indies, two were overwhelmed in the trimming 
thereof, six have* bexm cast awa)^ b)^ the jicrils of the 
Sea, twelve have been taken and surjirized b}" the 
Dutch, whereof diveu's w ill be wasted and little wairtli 
before they be restored, and 21 good shijis doe still 
remayne in the Indies.” 

The profit made' by the vo\aages is summed up as 
follows: “ I^'irst there hath been lost Z 31,079 in the 
six shippes which are cast awca\% and in the 34 
shippes which are returned in safet)" there have been 
brought home356,2X8 in divers sorts of wares which 
hath ])roduced here in haigland towards the general 
stock thereof /S ,914,000. . . . So there ought to re¬ 
main in the Indies to be s])eedily returned hither 
^484,088.” hdsew'here he shows in detail how 
pep|.)er, mace, nutmc:gs, indigo, and raw silk, which 
would have cost 1,465,000 if jiurchased at the old 
rates, could now^ be jiurchased in the East Indies for 
about /,'5i 1,458. 

The opposition of the Dutch to English enterprise 
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in the I^ast yearly became more o])en!y aggressive 
until finally, in 1623, the Massacre of Am boy n a sowed 
the seeds of that bitter animosity which sprang uj) 
between tlie two nations, leading to a long series of 
conflicts for the sLij)remacy of the seas. 

At Amboyna, in the Moluccas, Caj)tain Towerson 
and his English factors, eighteen in number, occupied 
a house in the town, the Dutch holding a strong fort 
garrisoned by two hundred of tlieir soldiers. Suddenly 
Captain Towerson and his assistants were seized on 
a charge of consj)iring to surprise the Dutch strong¬ 
hold. It was in vain that the prisoners protested their 
innocence ; the torture of the rack, according to the 
barbar(.)us custom of the day, was applied until they 
were forced, in their agoing to admit the truth of the 
accusation. Captain d'owerson, nine luiglish sailors, 
nine natives of Japan, and one Portuguese were be¬ 
headed, ])raying forgix'eness from each other f )r having 
in their torment confessed to the false accusation. 
The indignation excited in Isngiand on receipt of 
news of this outrage was carefully heightened 1)\^ the 
Directors of tlu' hlast India C'om])any who widely 
distributed a picture deidcting, in all the exaggerated 
extravagance capable of being conjured iij) by the 
imagination of the time, the tortures inflicted on the 
luiglish factors, cou])]ed with the statement that the 
Dutch had sued the l.ondon Company for the ex¬ 
penses of a black ])all wherewith the body of Captain 
Towerson had been covered. 

The oppressions of the Dutch, however, continued, 
the English trade gradually decreasing until by 
1628-9 the Company had incurred debts to the 
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amount of 300,000, sliarcs of il'ioo fallitig- down to 
^/,tSo, ahhoiiqh j)rc\ ioiisIy sliarcs of £60 had been sold 
“ by the candle ” for as mud} as Z 130. 

d o add to tlie depression jx'nnission wsas yiven, in 
1635, to a rival ('oinpanv' under Sir William C.lourten 
to trade with tlu' ICast. ‘ In 1640 the Kiny, as usual in 
yrievous want of moiK‘\% forced the old Comj^any to 
sell him on credit all the pepper llu‘y had in store for 
tile Slim of Xb 3 ,“''l 3 id., which the Kiny; imme¬ 

diately sold for /'50,626 I/S. 1 (1., ready cash ; it docs 
not ai)pear that the (a)inpany ever received any com¬ 
pensation, bev^ond some 13,000 owin^’ for Custom 
dues. 

The ('ompan\3 driven by the Dutch from the 
ICistern Archij)elayo yraduallv^ commenced to estab¬ 
lish factoric‘s and settlements alon^ the coast of India. 
In 1632 a factor)' was reo))enc‘d at Masnlipatam under 
an order known as the “ (jolden Firman,” obtained 
from the Muhammadan Kin^ of (jolconda. Tliis 
settlemcait soon became the cliief place of trade in 
India, its affiirs Ixa’n^* re^ulatcal b)ma ( e)imcil. The 
Cliief of the Caiuncil, Mr. hh'ancis Dny, made a visit to 
the Portuguese .settlement at St. 3 ’home, the supposed 
[)lace of martyrdom of St. Thomas the Apostle, and 
fouiukal there in 1640 a new fictory and centre of 
trade known as Madras tow'ii. A more imjiortant 
concession was ol)tained in 1636 l)y Mr. Gabriel 
Bouyhton, suryeon of the IfopnvcIL JTe was sum¬ 
moned to attend the lfm])cror’s daughter who, through 
her clothes catching fire, had been badly burned. De¬ 
lighted with the rajiid recovery of his daughter, under 
the hands of the skilful English surgeon, the Emperor 
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Shah Jahan, at Mr. Boui^hton’s request, granted the 
Company permission to establish a factory at J lugli and^ 
to make a settlement lower down the coast at Ikilasor 
where a fort was built which soeii became tlie strong¬ 
est position held by the Company on the cast coast. 

Bombay, given by the Bortugiiese to (diaries 11 . 
on his marriage with Catherine of Ih'aganza, as part 
of her dower, was leased by the King in iddy to the 
C('mj)any on a rent of lo per annum—a possession 
vvliich from 1685 grew to be the chief port of trade on 
tile west coast. 

While the London merchants were thus establish¬ 
ing centres of trade: abroad, efforts were being made 
by the home (lovernment to undermine the growing 
enterprise of the Dutch who, in 1622-3, founded 
New Amsterdam, now New York, in America, and in 
1650 commenced the colonisation of the Ca|.)e of 
Good Jlo))e. By the Navigation Act, passed in 1651, 
Cromwell not only jirepared the way for the future 
extension of English shijiping and commerce, but 
struck a decisive blow at the prosperit}^ of the Dutch, 
then the carriers of the world’s sea-borne trade. ]\y 
this Act no goods from the East, from Africa or from 
America, were allowed to be imjiorted into Great 
Ih'itain unless carried in ships belonging to England 
and her colonies. 

In the war which ensued the Dutch had much to 
lose ; attacks could be made on their rich merchant 
ships and their .su])]3lics cut off England, on the 
other hand, had but little canning trade to defend 
and was secure in her own agricultural resources. The 
Dutch fleet, under Martin Tromp, was defeated by 
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Blake off Dover in 1652—a defe.'it retrieved by the 
end of tlie year wlicn dd'oinp won a decisive victory, 
afterwards sailini;' down the C'hannel witli a broom 
flyiiiL^ at liis mastliead to show that he had swept 
the Ifn^lisl'i from the seas. In Marclp 1653, Blake 
and Monk defeated d'romj) and l)e Iviiyter in the three 
days’ flight off Beachy Head. In August d'rom]) was 
killed in the enciaj^einent off the kexed ])eace l)einL;' 
afterwards concluded between the rival powers, neither 
able to ^ain much advantai^e by continuini;' the 
conflict. 

I^rance was now commencing; her stru^y^le for 
|j)artici])ation in the commerce of the v'orld. As 
early as J604 f'rench companies had Ixa^n formed 
and ships sent out to the I'.ast, but no serious efforts 
had been made to interfere with the Dutch and 
]fn<3lish. It was not until th(‘ \'ear 1664 that Colbert, 
successor to the celebrated Minister Mazarin, suc¬ 
ceeded in arousing the interest of Louis XIV. in 
a scheme for enriching hranee by a fostering* of her 
resources and de\elo])ment of her commerce. I he 
exclusive rii^ht of tradiin^ to the' f.ast was granted 
to a ]x)werful Comjxinx', formed with a capital of 
fifteen million francs, while as a basis for naval 
operations in the narrow seas, Louis XIV., in 1C62, 
purchased from C'harles II. the fortress of Dutikirk 
taken by ICngland in 165S from the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands. 

In 1664 France laid claim to the whole of the 
Spanish Netherlands—a claim whicli, if enforced, 
would have enabled her to ot)en up the Scheldt to 
navigation and divert the commerce from the Dutch 
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at Anistcnlani to Antwerp, whence the trade liad 
drifted after its sack in i 57 f> die Spaniards, d'he 
whole histoi'}^ of the next fift)’ years centres round 
this polic)^ of Louis XIV., whicli In' its failure left 
th(‘ trade to tlie Ifast and tlie supremacy of the seas 
in the undis])uted possession of Ifiudand. 

At first h'rance met witli a short but brilliant suc¬ 
cess, t\'pical of all Iier subse(jLKMit entc'rprises to pain 
an Ik'islern Ifnijiire. C'olbc'rt fixed on an adventurer, 
k'rancois C'aron, formc^rly cook and chief steward on a 
Dutch man-of-war, who by his erratic versatility had 
j'isen to ))e Alc'mlx'r of Louncil of the Dutch settle- 
inciit at B'dUiviu, to ///aupuratc ilic new j^olicy, and 
des\)atched Aim to India, in ibb/, as I)irector-(icncraI 
of \*ve\u'h connnevee. f'avon svwceeded \n estabhsh- 
ini; fictoricvs at Surat and MaMih])atam, earninp for 
himsc'lf the ordc-r of .St. Miclu'l fr(»m Louis Xl\k as 
a reward for the ricli carpoes lu‘ sc'iil homes Ism- 
bolde'iual b\' his siuawss lu' sea/v'd the' Dutcll settle- 
nuMit at dh'iiikamali in (\‘y!on, and took .St. dhiome 
from tlu‘ rortupiKvse, (•iil\' to find his adwiiturous 
caiv'ci' ('ut short by his recall on tlur news reacdiinp 
Lolberl that 1 Ih‘ 1 tuteli had laasipiured rrinkamali 
and ipiiominio'asl}'dri\vn thc^ I'Veaieh out of ( Vnhon. 
C'arou, on Ids wa\’ lioiiK-, lusud that his failure had 
.sesdeal iiis fate ; in eMideav'ourinp to c'seapes the shij) in 
which he saik'd loundeaed and liim\'as drowni'd, thus 
escapinp the ipnoimnious fatt* of his successors La 
l^oiircIoiiihLis diid ])uj)Ji'ix who strove with all the 
jiower of their imapinative penius to nccoinplish a 
task foredoomed to failure —the foundation of f'rench 
supremacy in India,, it was not in the East but in 
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luinjpe that the real striiLt^^le look jjlace l)etween the 
Western nations for inariliine supremacy on which 
command over 11 k^ destinies of India could alone be 
based. 

In Idij^land lhe|)olicyof weakening' the commercial 
prosperity of the Dutch c(-)ntimied incessantly with a 
fixedness of ]nirj)(>se wliicli seemed inevitably to work 
towards its result, success. Charles Tl. continued the 
commercial jjolicy of (.’romwell, enactiipL^' by liis Navi¬ 
gation Act, which ruled the importation of goods into 
Kngland down to i'049, that no goods of 'kurkey or 
Russia should be carried into iMiidand unless borne 
by Ih'itish shi[)s, while a long list of sclieduled goods 
were abs(dutely forbidden, under any conditions, to 
be imported from Germany, 1 lolland, or the Nether¬ 
lands. 

The commercial rivalric^s soon led to open hostilities, 
culmitiating, er.rly in 16^5, in a declaration of war 
between Dngland and J lolland. T\\c Ivngiish fleet 
beat the J>)utch off Lowestoft, only to meet with a 
disastrous reverse in tlie famous four days’ fight off 
Dover—a reverse retrievtal by the defeat of the 
Dutch off the North In )relands and the burning cT thc^ 
Dutch ships in their harbours. Content with tliis suc¬ 
cess Charles II. neglected his navy, allowing many of 
his best shijvs to be ])aid off. The day of awakening, 
however, came when De Ruyter a[)jjeared at Graves¬ 
end and in the Medway, burned the Ihiglish ships at 
Chatham and seized Shcerncss. 

The Plague a?id the Great lore had already broken 
the s])irit of the Ihiglish nation ; the fires from the 
burning ships in the river completed the disasters. 
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J\mcc w as ivstorcxl the 1 of IhiniA in 1667, 

i^ninin^' \c\\’ \^<)rk aikI \ca\ Jersey, tlie^ 

i )ntch once more consenliiiL; to sAliite the icnL^Iish 
Hac; on the iiir^h scvis. 

IIoIIaIkI too W AS i4a( 1 to he* At peACC*. Not onl)^ WAAS 
Ia'i* niAritime j)o\\A;r tlnwAtened ])ut her ve'r\’ e.xistencc 
AS A iiAtion WAS At stAkec Lonis XlVk Icid finAlly 
rejected tlie: stAte'sinAnlike* polie'v ofC'olbert A policy 
])ressed on him 1)\' Leil)nitz wlio, witli prophetic 
insipl'il, pointed ont liow tlie tiside from the IcAst 
W'oiild lie l\e‘ld 1))^ the iiAtion wise enoiipli to com- 
iiKind the immcdiAte And Ancient route wAy of 
tlie I’ersiAii (bill' And Red Sesi- -A route Ibu^land 
is obliged to liold tooki}' in ordeT to SAfer^uard lier 
own coinmen'ciAl suprenuK'y. “ Idu* possession of 
KL;'\j)t,” wrote' lA'ibnitz, ‘'opens tlie way to con¬ 
quests ^\'orth\' of Ale.vAiider ; the eextreme \\A,\Akness 
of the Orientuls is no lonyc'r a secrc't. W lioever has 
h2^\q)t \\n’ll liAve all the coasts and islands of tlic 
Indian Oce'an. It is in lojA pt that 1 lolland wa’ll be 
conc|Ue'red ; it is there slu' Avill be de'spoiled of w'hat 
alone renders lier pros|)erous, {he 'kreasures of the 
« Itast. 

Lonis XIV. thought otherwu'se. lie lonqed for the 
territorial expansion of his dominions in luirope. He 
seizc'd kd'Auche' ('omt<j and |)arts—now Belgium—of 
the Si)Anish Netherlands. In 1670 he induce'd (diaries 
II. to entc'r into the Sescret dd*e\it\m)f Dover so that 
both nations might unite to crush llollarud whose 
peojile w t're detested bv’ the* Ivnglish King, and whose 
commercial prosperity he w^ould gladly see destroyed. 
The Dutch, under De Ruyter, showed in Southwold 
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Bay that the}’ could siiccessliill}^ resist tlie allied 
fleets, AV'hile on land Wh’lliani of Oranij^e, afterwards 
•William III, of Jhiylanfl, accepted as Slarlholder on 
the murder of the De W itt brothers at the I la^ue 
in 1672, successfully held Amsterdam b\' cutting’ the 
dykes and inundating;' South Jlolland. T.ouis had to 
retire bafflc'd. In the next }’'ear Chark\s H., after the 
brilliant thou};h indecisiw attack made off the d'exel 
by the J )utch fleet under rrincc' Rupert, was forct'd 
to make ])eace and withdraw' his alliance' from the 
h>cnch. 

Holland, in her efforts to ]>r('serve lu'r in(k'])endence, 
had been obliged to nei^lect her ISastern ])ossessions 
and turn her attc'ntion from the incrc'asc' of her navy 
and shi|)[:)in<j to the strenythenine; of her army and 
land defences, while at the same time she was i^radu- 
ally becomiiu^ more and more involved in debt. 

]^y the Treat}^ of 7 \uysburc^ in 1686, Holland had 
to join Swx^den and Sax'S)}'in ayain opposinr;’the o\xa'- 
w^eenin^'ambition of Louis Xl\k -an alliance joined 
by lAiyland in 1689, the \'ear after William of Oranpe 
had landed at Torbax’, driven nut james 11 . and 
acce[)ted the throne in hope's of secin;^; his lifelony 
ambition crowned In’ the crushing' of his ereat rival, 
the 1 ^'rench monarch. At Ik'achx’ 1 Ic:ad Admiral 
Tourville succeeded in defeating the' combined 
Dutch and hhinhsh fle^ets in 1690, but two years latc'r 
the crowmini^ victe ;y of Admiral Russell off ('aj^e La 
Hogue again established the naval supremacy of 
Tvngland. ]^y the Treaty of Rxcsw’ick, in 1697, l>ouis 
XlVk was forced to surrender all his concjiiests in the 
Netherlands and beyond tlie Rhine, receiving back 
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the J^'rciich settlement at l\)iKricherr}^ on the east 
coast of India wliicli had been captured by the Dutcli. 

Although farmland was thus gradually freed from* 
all fear of Ilollaild as a commercial rival in the 
East, J^'rance still stru^^led for mastery. Louis 
XIV., aiming at universal dominion, sought, in \yoc 
on the death of (liarles II., the Spanish Kin^, 
whose sister he had married, to unite in his own 
person the thrones of brance and Spain. Aitainst 
his pretensions I lolland, Austria, and ICni^land com¬ 
bined. 'Idle J^'rench fleet was defeated in Vii^o Lay; 
Gibraltar W’as taken by Rooke ; the victories of 
Blenheim, Rarnillies, Oudenarde, and Ma 1 ])laquet 
follow'ed, leaving' Louis humbled and helpless, i^lad 
in J713 to sii’U the Peace of Utrechf, b)" which the 
defences of Dunkirk were to be razed to the [ground. 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland cedtal to ICnqland, 
and Holland, mow no lonqxa' a naval powau* to be 
feared, left in safe ])ossession of her Spanish Nether¬ 
lands. 

h'mqland remained the supreme maritime j)owa^r to 
pursue lier career and t;ain, without chance, of failure, 
the inonoiH)!)^ of the comnua'ce of the hkist. Holland 
was cri])pled ; the subse(]uent efforts made by France 
are merely interesting as historical facts, for w^ithout a 
command of the .seas she was ])ow'erless to comjK'te 
with I^nc^land in the ILast. In India itself the (Com¬ 
pany liad but little to fear. The Muijhal JLn])ire was 
falliiytj to pieces, the |)eople separated from each other 
by differences of race, reliction, lan^uaqe, customs, and 
local tradition, lacked the essential elements where- 
wn’th to combine in a national sentiment of opposition 
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to the iin^ision of a forcii^n |)()\v’cr \\ hose resources 
and strcn^i;'lh were secured on tlie seas. 

• In 1693 ^he Old ICn^Iisli C'oinpany laid lost its 
Charier, notwithslandini^ the fad that it had ex- 
j^ended /^go,000 in cl forts to bribe the Ih'ivy Council, 
for a new Com])an)^ known as the Loudon ('oiujjan)’, 
had lent the (jow'rninent two millions sterliiiL;' at (S jxa* 
cent., and in return had been granted tlu^ exclusive 
rii:;;lit of trading' to the ICist. In 1702 a compro¬ 
mise was effc'cted by the.' exertions of Ciodoljjhin, 
the two (\)m[)anicss loeiny amalLtamated under the 
title of the faiited (a>m])any of Merchants tradiuL^ 
to tlie ICast Indies—a C'oin|)an\^ bc'tter kniowni as “The 
Monourable Last India C'oinpain',” under \vh()se riik^ 
the Ih'itish ILujare was c-staldished in India and 
maintained down to tlu^ Mutiu}^ when the Crowji 
assumed direct control. 
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In' India tlic rciini of Anranj^'z/b tlic (jiwil Miii^lial 
Iiad conu'to a close' in 1707, llu^ lonjK'ror in 

liis last liours pourinL;' forth I'lis lamentations over the 
ruin oversha(\o\v'm<7; the empire roim(\ed V)y his fore¬ 
fathers. “ I liave not done well b)’ the country or 
its ])e(^|)le,” he cried, in des|)air, “ the arm)' is con¬ 
founded, and without heart or lu'lp e\'en as 1 am.” 

Into India tlie Miiyhal lhn])erors had come as 
forei<4ners. d'wo hundred )'ears Ix'fore the deatli 
of Auranyzib, at the time when Doni I'rancisco de 
Almeida, the first Portuguese Vicero)', reached India 
with twent)'-two ships and 1,500 soldiers, Ibibar the 
T j’on, the C'hayatai ddirtar, sixtli in descent from 'rimur 
or Tamerlane at the head of his northern barbarians 
had descended through the passes of Afyhfinistan 
to found the Mui^hal Ihnpire. Through the same 
passes from time immemorial warlike races had swept 
down on the sun-stce})ed jilains of the I^'ive Rivers 
and rich alluvial tracts of the Ganges and Jumna 
to conquer the effete dwellers therein and subdue 
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them to their will. Jn [ndin IiistfM'V" repeats itself 
with monotonous sameness. Jn its c'liervatini^' plains, 
far removed from the inv ii^oratint;' sea-breeze and the 
bracing cold of the mountain ranges, the keen eye, 
undaunted lieart, and relentk'ss arm of llie successive 
liardy northern immigrants slowly but siirelv" tend to 
change to the ])laeid look, folded liands and brooding 
mind of the Jfastern Sage, w'ho, content to dream 
Ills dream of life, wa.‘arily turns from the conflict and 
dire struggle for existence, time after time' introduced 
by the morci warlike northern coiujuerors ever coming 
and going like the monsoon storms. 

Who the first inhabitants of India were wc know 
not. In primeval da\rs, w'ild, sax'age.' ])eo])le inhabited 
the land, wandering to and fro along the riversides 
in search of food, d'he only records they have left 
of their existence are the chijiped flint or quartzite 
arrowy-heads, scrapers, and axes, dug u]) to-day in the 
alluvial deposits of the great river valleys. ]-^y 
degrees these aboriginal inhabitants became more 
civilised. d hey learned to smooth and polish their 
rude stone implements, jierforating them w^ith holes 
so as to attach them to handles. As time went on 
they made gold and silver ornaments, ^ind manu- 
fictured earthc'u ])ots, which arc still discovered in 
the strange tombs, constructed of upright stone slabs, 
wherein they buried their dead. 

J^h'om their homers in the ri\^cr vallevrs, lowylands 
and open country, these primeval peo[)le of Inelia‘ 
were gradually driven by other invading races te3 the 
lofty me)untain ranges, where, amid the dense forests, 
their descendants still live undisturbed, retaining all 
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their primitive simplicity, su])crstiti()ns, beliefs, and 
hal:)its. During tlie takitiL^ of the Census of 1872 
it was ascertained that one-twelfth of the population 
of India, nearly twenty millions of human beings, 
consisted of these living^ fossils of primeval times. 
There they remain, a stran^^e stiidv^ to the historian 
and anthropologist : worshippers of spirits, ^'hosts 
and demons ; worshippers of snakes, trees, mountains, 
streams, and au^Tt that inspires wonder, fear, or 
terror, but little affected by the efforts of their Ih'itish 
rulers to inculcate the most primary elements of 
civilisation, exce])t in so far as their ‘grosser habits of 
human sacrifice, infanticide, and intertribal w^ar and 
bloodshed have been sternly suj)pressed. 

Respectini;' the earliest invvasions of India there 
exists but the vaij’uest and most unreliable evidence. 

The whole south of India is at j)resent inhabited 
by a people s|)eakin<^ coc^nate lani;uaL;es which liave 
been grouped together and called Dravidian. Inas¬ 
much as these languages show strong affinities with 
northern languages such as the Ihluchi, the Ugrian 
of Siberia, the hdnnish, and that used in the Ikdiistun 
inscriptions of Media, it has been conjectured that 
the people of the south entered liidin from the north- 
west, and were ^^^nt(luiLIIy driven to their present 
habitat by stronger and more recent invaders. On 
the other hand, it has been contended that the 
Dravidians of South India are the sole surviving 
remnant of a great race originally inhabiting a wide 
continent noW' submerged, but once stretching from 
India to Madagascar, Africa, and Melanesia. Another 
race, designated as the Kalarian, is presumed, on evxm 
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weaker evidence, to l\ave eiitcMX'd India from llie 
nortlveast and, ( lu'cked in its conquering' c.irc.'er by 
the ] )ravidians, to ha\'cdKxm driven back to its present 
home in the* north and north-east oi tlie Deccan. 

Aqain, aloiiy tlu' lowc/r slope's o( the: llimfilaya:; 
we I'md a])e'ople yi\ iny c k\ir evidences cjf tlK'ir descc'iit 
from sonic' e'arly ( hiiR'sc^ or Mone,olian immiyrants. 

d'he first inxadiny race' whose* history we can trace 
w’itli somc'tlkmy approaelnny to aeciiracy was the 
Aryan, wlio entere'd India. prol)ably al)oiit tl^e time 
of Abraliam, some' two tlioiisand )aairs belore the 
Cliristian e'ra. 

I'he lanynaye of tlu'se^ invade'i's was tlu- ancient 
Sanskrit, from whicli, throiiyh two e'arl\' vernaculars 
the Saurasem'and Mayadhi, all the modc'i'n lanynayes 
of North India are descended. It be'loiiys to the 
same familx^ as the (Ireek, Sla\’o-l .ettic, I'eiitonic, 
Celtic, and l.atin of the \\\‘st. I'rom tlds fact it has 
been contended that all these lanyiiayess must liave 
spriiny from some or/yinal common purent lanyuayc 
s|)oken b\' an united Ar\’an ])e(q)le e)nce liviny to- 
yether in some'common liome'. So far the eva'de'iicc 
seems unassailable: ; still the (jiie'stion as to whiere wais 
tile ]farl\^ ] Ionic of the: Aiw'ans remains unanswered. 
Professor Max I\Ii[ner liolds that it wars somewAere 
in Asia ; l)r. Schrader says that it was in hA\TC)pean 
Russia : I Terr Penka sees yrounds for beheviny that 
it W'as somewhere in Scandinavia ; wdhle Mr. Huxley 
asserts that it was in Europe, somewhere east of the 
Central ITiyhlands and wx'st of the Ural range of 
mountains. 

Wherever the Aryans came from it is certain that 
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they invaded India as foreii^niers, posscssini^ all the 
rude vii^^our and determination to succeed in the 
strut^yle for life characteristic of dw ellers in cool and 
nortbcni clinics. The)' found Indiu inhnbitcd by the 
desccndnnts of the abory inal races and later invaders 
on whon] the}' looked dow n w ith huiiyhty contempt 
In their W'dic hymns, w hich they saiiy to tlun’r Di\'inc 
lleinys, the Dew as, < »r Jh'iyht ()ik‘s, the\' liave lc*ft the 
recoi'd of llu'ir w ars, their \ ic'tories, hopes, and aspira¬ 
tions. 'lO their L;od India, the Indian Zeus, they 
sanj4' their sony of jiraise, f )r he it w as \\'ho “ fla}^s 
the: eneni}' of his black skin, he kills him, he reduces 
him to ashc's.” 

W'eariny armoui* and hc'lmets, with horses and 
chai'iots, ariiK'd with bows and arrows, sw’ords and 
battle-axes, drinkiny then'r intoxicatiny Soma juice, 
and eatiny tlu‘ flesh of buffalocss, bulls and cowss, they 
drove bedbre them then'r eiu:mies w hom tluw^ describe 
as scanxd}' human, black, no-nosed, yodlcss, inf del, 
and eaters of raw' flesh. Ifhe)^ yradually con(]uered 
the land of the l^dve. Rivers -the Indus, jehham, 
Chenab, Ravi, and .Sutlej, advanciny by tlie sixth 
century W.C. as far as the up|)er reacluss of the (janyes 
and Jumna. In the holy land of Rrahniiivarta, lyiny 
between the Sarasvati and 1 )rishad\ati, the sinyers 
of the Vedic h)anns, the ])riests, or Rrahmans, as they 
came to be called, f)unded their chief schools of 
Icarniny, w hence to the south, and north, and further 
cast, they sjiread the civilisiny influence of their hiyh 
culture and moral force of character. In the day.s 
of the lauvyivcM' Mann it wxis ludd of Rrahmavarta 
‘‘ that by a Brahman who has been born in that land 
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shall all mcii on earth be instructed as to their cha¬ 
racter.” d'(j-day in c'very Hindu village of India the 
cultured Jh'alunan will he found to move supreme, 
his learning to be honoured, tlic hiyh ideas of morality 
he inculcates respectc*d, his deep j)onderiie^s over the 
mysterv^ of Ci\.‘ation, (he soul and Divine Ivssence 
revered and studied, h'rom the* earliest time's these 
recitc'i's of the W'dic h\’mns, who <^vc\v to be 
family ].)riests or Hrfdnnans^ offerc'rs of the l)urned 
ofan'inys to thc'ir (k'itic'S, w'c're lield to be the fii'st 
amon:;- men, the vc'iy mouthpiece of the yods, created 
l)y a special creation from the head of the (Creator. 
Kinys and warriors were but sjM'un;^ from t1u‘ arms 
of the (.'reator to cojKjuer the unbelievers and subdue 
tliem to the will of the pric'stl)’ley islators. d'he black 
al){.)ri^inal races were all sj)rune; from the fec't of ihe 
('reator for servile labour, (iradually the divisions of 
the j)eo])lc‘ accordini;' to colour, race, occaipation, or 
relij^ion extended itsc'lf until c'ach caste*, or class, 
became riL;idly separated from the* other, its traditions 
and customs stere(‘t}^[>ed for exau* by the ])riestl}^ 
ordinances enunciated, and believed in as th()uy;h 
they were revealed to the brahmans from before all 
time. Kx^en death itself could ])ut no end to these 
caste distinctions between race and race, between 
occupation and occupation, between one religious 
sect and another. Let but the individual oxaa'step 
the narrow limits allotted for liis course of life and 
dut}^ in this world, his soul or undyinL^ part would, 
after liavinc^ reaped its jumishment as awarded by the 
t^ods, return to earth to be rc'born, sometimes in a 
man of a lower grade of society, sometimes as an 
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animal, or in case its transgressions were threat, as 
a creepin^^' or crawling' insect, or as an evil sj^irit ever 
to roam without rest. 

7 'he Aryans in their ancestral homes had wor- 
shij)})e(l the expanse of the heavens, the rosy-finyered 
Dawn, the wSim, the (lod of the Storms, and the 
qood God the (jiver of hh'rc: to Mortals ; but in their 
new homes in the I'.ast the\', for thc‘ first time, fully 
realised the exceedini^ miyht and majest)" of Nature 
in all her varied manifesstations. Slowix^ alony w ith 
the yrowth of a belief that man was possessed of a 
Soul, an immortal und\n*ny' j)rin(a‘ple wndhin In’msc^lf, 
^Tew' the know K‘dyc‘ that behind all the ])henomena 
of Nature la\' the unchanyiny, omni|)olent, and om¬ 
niscient ])rinciple, the eternal essence, Jh'.'ihman, ever 
manifestiny itself in different ])laces, times, and forms. 
Unfortunately the rude sui)erstitions, savaye customs, 
and |.)rimitive beliefs of the aboriyinal inhabitants and 
desj)ised servile classes were tolerated and acc:ej)ted 
to a certain extent by a larye j)ortion of their more 
civiliscxl coiujuerors. The influence of the teachiny 
of lUiddha, from the sixth century It.r. onward, made 
but small imi)ression on the yreat mass of the ]:)Coj)le, 
for not only did he and his followers live apart from 
the yeneral communitw seekiny out their own salva¬ 
tion by avow’ed renunciation of the world, but the 
subsequent w'orship of tlu'ir relics and imayes sjjread 
far and wn’de an idolatiw^ wTich in more or less 
debasiny forms yradually enslaved the reliyious 
sentiments of the uneducated Hindus. 

The seventh century of our era saw a stranye 
change come when the devastating w^ave of Muham- 
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madan invasions commenced to sweep over North 
India. These new invaders, vowed by their creed to 
root out idolatry in the lands which they conquered, 
and to subdue disbelievers in the One True God and 
Muhammad as the Prophet of that God, not only 
desolated the land, but broke in j)icces the Hindu 
idols, razed to the ground the magnificent temples 
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of North India, and slew, in their fanatic zeal, the 
Brahman priests and Buddhist monks. Raid after 
raid, invasion after invasion, took place. Mahmud 
of Ghazni, after twenty-five years’ fighting and seven¬ 
teen incursions, succeeded, in the year 1030, in 
subduing the western districts of the Punjab. The 
story is told how he was offered an enormous ransom 
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if he would spare tlie sacred idol in the holy temple 
of Somnfith. Jle scornfully replied that he was a 
breaker and not a seller of idols, and, cleavini^ tlfe 
imaye asunder, w'as astonished to see ])our out at 
his fcx't a vast store* of jc'wels \\ hich had been con¬ 
cealed there by tiie priests. Jd'oni the* te*mple he 
carrie'd bae:k to Afghanistan the sandabwooel ^ates 
\\'hich Lord ]elle*nl)orouyh fonell\\ thoiiyh erre)neousl3", 
imagined lie recov^ered anel re‘storeel io the llinelus 
afte*r the ^Xfyhanistan War in i S42. 

Idle first Muhaininaelan ]emj)ere)r who firml)" 
established his sw'a}' in India was Ivutab ud elfn, a 
1 lirki' slaxe. lie raised hiinse'lf to ])owe*r about 1206, 
and his own historian ivcords that in hisda\\s“the 
realm w*as fillexl xvith friends and cleareel of foess ; his 
bounty waas continuous and so was his slaughter.” 
More teu'rilile were the woe-s anel sufft'rinys of the 
])eo])le! under the lamperor Muhammad dhiyhkak, 
whe) ruled from the }’ear 1325 to 1351. With 
fiendish cruelt};, akin to the animal lust of a man- 
e'atiny tiyer, his fierex* nature* e:oulel onl\’ be: a])])ease*el 
1))" dee'ds of inhuman wieke*dness. lanclosiny larye 
tracts of country he drox e the inoffensix e inhabitants 
toxxarels the centre so that he and his faxourite com- 
raeles mi^ht revel in man-hunts, slaughtering human 
beinys as thouyh the^Mxere xxild Ixaasts. llis nejihexv 
xvho rebelled ayainst him, was flayed alive, and no 
one in the k'inyde)m dared afterxvarels tei disjiute his 
dictates. 

These terrors were but a preluele to the storm 
which burst e)ver the land in 13e)8, when 'himur, or 
Tamerlane, ccdlected toyether all the wild roving 
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bands of Tartary, and swept down lhroii[;h tl^e north¬ 
west passes of Af^dianistan across (lie jhinjab towards 
JDelhi. Tlie imperial city surrendered under a ju'omise 
of safety, only to be <;iven up to tlie flames and 
pilla<;ed by tlie fierce liorsemen who slew the inhabi¬ 
tants so that the streets were rendered impassable for 
the space of six da}'s. Tamerlane and his sava<;e 
soldier}^ retreatc'd laden with the hoarded-up \\'c\'iltli 
of centuries, leavini;' nauc^lit behind tliem but the 
ruins and ashes of burned cities and tiu' wailini^^ of 
tile desolate inhal)itants. 

Alter his departure India \was for a time left in 
peace'. MiilTammadan Ivmperors were c'nthroned at 
Dellh wliile local chieftains held independent s\\ a)’ in 
tlie more distant ])rovinces. 

At length, in 1526, Jhibar tlie laon marched down 
at the head of his hard)^ northern horsc'inen from the 
Afghanistan side of the mountains and c'stablished 
the rule of the MuL^hals. 

Not1n‘no' illustrates more forcibly the fact that the 
Muohals, as well as their successors, \\a're' forc'i^ners 
in the land of India than the words in wiiich Jhibar 
records his first imjiressions on seeiii!^' the sunlit 
plains of India. I had never before seen countries of 
warm tem[)erature,'’ he wrote, “ nor the country of 
Hindustan. Immediately on reachin<^ them I beheld 
a new world : the ^rass was diffc'rent, the trees dif¬ 
ferent, the wild animals of a different sort, the birds 
of a different plumaf^;:e. The manners and customs 
of the wandering- tribes of a different kind. I was 
struck with astonishment, and indeed there was room 
fer wonderr” 
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A^c^ain he writes in the same Memoirs : “ Hindustan 
has but little to recommend it. idle inhabitants are 
not ^()()(l-I()okin^\ the)' have no idcfi of the pleasures 
of society, thc)^ have no i^enius or general is i nit talent, 
neither j)olish of manner, amiabilit}" or s\mi|.)athetic 
feelinL’, neither in<;'enuity or mechanical invention, 
nor know'leale.e or skill in architecture, they have no 
decent houses, ya)()d fruit, ice or cold water, they liave 
neither baths nor colleges, neither candles nor canelle- 
sticks; if )’oli want to resad or write In^ niyht you 
must ha\e a filtlix’, half-naked fellow’ standing' over 
you all the time with a <4larinit torch.” 

L nder the earl)' Mughal ]hnj)erors the whole of 
India iKsrth of the X’indlusi ranc;e of mountains waas 
united into one i^rcat cmjiirc, its cities adorned with 
statel)' ])aiace\s, tombs, tcm|:les, and mos(|ues, ran^'inf;' 
from the Mausoleum of lJum<'i\ahi, witli its tall 
hersian dome and ylazcal tiles, on to Akb;n*’s palace 
and fort at A^ra, In's fair\^ l)uildiny's and imposing 
mosque at hkitcdijiur Sikri, his ow’ii toml), the most 
statel)'and graceful cw'c'r desiq;ned and erected by an)- 
monarch of the Ikast, dow n to the yorpeous buildini^s 
sucli as the d'fij Mahal, tlie fort, palac'cs, and Great 
Mos(}ue at Delhi, and man)-" others which the luxu¬ 
rious taste of Shah Jahan revelled in seeinp j^row' up 
around him. 

ddie loinq’ and beneficent rei^m ft ^^6 to 1605), of 
Akbar, an enlightened monarch whose fame rivals 
that of Louis XIV. and IGizabeth, saw' not only'the 
consolidation of the empire in the north, but also 
witnessed the gradual decay of thc^ rortui^uese settle¬ 
ments, and ended wdlh the advent of the Dutch and 
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i^n^lisli inerdiants. Jahan^nr succeeded his father 
Akbar to an empire extendiipi;' over Kandaliar and 
*ivashmiV in the north, over AhiJu^i, Chijanit, and 
Sind in the west, to Orissa and l^en^^al in the east. 

Sir I homas Ivoe, ambassador from Kin^ James 1 . 
to the (.'oiirt of laluinpir,’ q^ives in Ins well-knowui 
letters a full and fair1\^ acenrate account of the 
counti'}^ and social lile at tins period. ()n all sides 
the Idi^^lish amlxissador discerned siL^ns of coiniivj^ 
chancres. ‘‘Beware,’' he wrote t; 

“beware of scatterins;' \’our e.oods 
in divers parts and enpa^ine; )^our 
stocke and s.ervants farre into 
the coiinti')’, for the time will 
come when all in tlnsse kinp- 
domes wlW be in combustion, 
and a few }a\arc\s warre w'ill not 
dcaa’rle the invetcM'ate malice laid 
up on all ])arts a niinst a day of 
venpeance.” 


the (h)nipany— 



At his first interv^iew tlie am¬ 
bassador ])resented Jahanpir with 
some |)resents, and unfortunately, 
also, w ith a case of wine, when'on Jalninpir innnediately 
pot so drunk that business had to be sus])ended. 
“ In fact,” as Sir Thomas ]\oe \vrites, “ there is nothinp 
more w elconn.' here, nor did 1 eva:r sc'e men so fond of 
drink as the Kinp and Trince are of red wine. . . . 
I think 4 or 5 casks will Ik' more welcome than the 
richest perns in C. heapside.” 

Althouph Jahansir indulped in niphtly debauches 
with his nobles a strict silence w as ever supposed to 
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rein'll in ('ourt circles on llic subject. The iMnpcror 
once beini;' reminded 1)}^ an incautious companion 
of a ])re\'ious ni^Tt’s saturnalia, ex])ressed extreme 
astonishment and mafle diliq^ent iiujuiries respc'ctin^ 
those w ho were ])rcsent, “ fined some one, some two, 
some three thousand ru|)ies, some k\sse, and some that 
w ere' nec'rer his person lu‘caused to l)t' whipped before 
him, recei\ inc; oiic! hundred and thiiiic' stripes \v\{]\ a 
most terrible instriRunent, haviipi^' at each end of foiire 
cords, irons like Spurrowc-ls, so that each stroke 
made loure wounds. \\ hen the\' la\^ for (k‘ad on the 
j^round, 1 k‘ commanded thc^ standers 1)}’ to foot them, 
and <dter, the* Porters to l)rc‘ake their staxx's upon 
them, 'i'hus most cruell\' manpk'd and briiiscal the) 
were' carric'd out, of which one (Ux'd in the place*." 

Althoui^h Sir 'riiomas koc* was, like most 
lishmc'ii, c'ntirel}' out of s\anpath\^ \\'ith his Iwastern 
surroundings and the mode’s of thouj^ht of tiu* ptM)])le 
with whom he came in contact, still his remarks are 
of historical \’alue, as In'ini;' those* of a cultured man 
of shrewal, common sense:, whose imaj^ination ne'\er 
led him into exe:esses of extra\'a^'ant |)rcaise or 
\ ule,ar abuse. 11 is remarks ma)^ therefore* !)e taken 
as accurate though somewhat prosaic de- 

scrij)tiou of tlu* outward conditions of social life* in 
Inelia at the* time he ^\'rote. In one of his letters, 
dated from Ajme*re, on Jamiar)^ 27, if)i5, he says: 
“ The buiklinys are all base, of mudde, e)nc stor)^ 
hie^h, excel)t in Surat, where are some stone houses, 
but I know^ not b)^ what policie the Kin^' seekes 
the mine a all the ancient Cities w hich were braxely 
built an 1 now lye desolate and ruined, llis (nvne 
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Iioiiscs arc of sloiic, botli in l;;ooc1 forme and fairc, but 
]n‘s o'rcat men l)uil(l not, for Avant of inlieritance, but 
as farre as I liave )’et scene Vwc in I'ents, or houses 
worse then a cottai^er ; yc't wliere llie Kini;' affects, as 
at A^yra, because it is a city crectc'd by him, the 
Ihiildinys are Tas is rej)orled) faire and of carved 
stone.” Marchiny witli the Ifmperor’s rc'tinue near 
Godali, wln'cli is devseribed as a land fruitful in corn, 
cotton and cattle, he incidentalh^ mentions that in 
the fields b\" the roadside he saw the bodies of one 
hundred naked men who had been slain for a crime 
then very common—hiyluva)^ robbery. l^'urther on 
he passed an embass)^ carrying as a yift to the 
J anperor the heads of three lumdred rebels w’ho had 
been put to death in Kandahar. Godah he describes 
as the best town he had .seen in India, “for that there 
wore some houses tw'o stories hiyh, and such as a 
Pcdler miyht not scorne to keepe shop in, all covered 
with tyk'.” 

Sir Thomas Roe, liaviny wasted much time in 
fruitless endeavours to induce the Ifmperor to siyn 
a treaty yrantiny tradiny privileyes to the Company 
in ])erpetuit\% wrote home that in his opinion it w^as 
inadvisable to seek to ac(|uire land in India, or even 
to erect forts alony the sea coast, “ by my consent 
you shall no wsay inyaye yourselves but at sea where 
you are like to yaine as often as to lose. ... It is the 
bcyycriny of the Tortuyall, notw ithstandiny his many 
rich residences and territories, that he keepes souldiers 
that spend it: yet his yarrisons are meane. He 
never profited by the Indies, .since he defended them. 
Observe this well.” 
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I^'iiially the ainl)assa(If)r hcscvclu^s that neva^r ayain 

should a LH ndcinan of lu’s rank he scut on an 

« 

(‘inhassy to the Miiylial Court; “/\ inc'ancr ayent 
would aniony tlu‘sc ])roud Moors l)cttcr effect your 
l)usiness. My (juality often for cc‘reinonic;s c‘ither 
l)eyets )U eiUMnic;s <n* suffers unw'orthilw „ . . I have 
nioderat(.‘d accorfliny to ni)' discretion ])Lit witl^ a 
swoln lu'art.” 

It was not lone Insfoia' Sir I'hoinas lvoc‘’s iore- 
]>odinys as to t1a‘ fiiluia' j)erils and troubles whicli 
la)’ in store for IIk' (unpiia^ prox’ed trues W hen, in 
it)5S, tlu‘ ISnpt'rfU' Sh.lh )aluin, who had succeeded 
his fitlu'r Jaluinyir in was rc'porteal to be dyiny, 

lu’s four sons l)r(jke‘ into open reI)e‘llion, dc'clariny tl'iat 
tile sword alone; should de‘terinine' the riylit e)f suc¬ 
cession. d'he cit)’ of Ayra was panic-stricken, tl^c 
inhabitants close‘(I then’r shops and waited the issue in 
fesir and trembliny. At lenyth Auranyzib, the tliird 
son of the sick' bnuieror, who liad diliyenth^ acejuired 
the reputation of beiny a dexout Muhammadan, 
Jhiritan, ciscctic, and saintlv' in all Ins liabits, defeated 
his 1)re)thers, tw () of w lioni, 1 );ir.'i and Murad-Bakhsh, 
lie ])ut to death, the; third, Shujfi, escajiiny to be 
new'e'r liesird of mores Slifih jclKin was ])lace‘d in 
captivit)’, w lu'i'e lor six lony \’esars lie mourned his 
sad fate and that of his murde'red sons. 

s\urany/{b suceax'ded to the' yreat Muylial lAnpirc, 
then ])ossessiny an arni)' of three luuidred thousand 
horse and four liundre'd thousand foot, and a )a.;arly 
income of nearl\' ninet)^ millions sterliny. Before he 
became' Ihiijieror he liad subdued, thrc'e of the five 
great independent kingdoms of the south, and before 
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him still rcniainc'd iinc'ux:nmj)IislK'(l the task of iinitin^^ 
to llic empire llu' two more southern kingdoms of 
^olcoiula and Jhjapiir, then held In^ representatives 
of thxe Kiitab Shfdn' and Adil Shfihi' dynastic's. h'or 
tw'eiit)^ )x\ars lie Awasted liis resources in endeav'ourini;' 
to con(|ner tliese kingdoms, and when at lenpth they 
fell licMvas obligc‘d to laanain at the liead of Ihs troops 
for twent)')'ears lonper endeavoLiriiiL;' to keep order 
in liis Liin\’ieldy dominions, and drive back In’s ever- 
increasiiiLi' foes. 

Witli the R;ij|)iit princes of Raipiit;ina, \vl\om he 
liad alicmated from tlu' throne In’ his religions intole¬ 
rance, lie Avas obliged to make treaties of ])eacc ; witli 
the Sikhs in the Pimj.ib, wliom In’s pc:rscciitions had 
chaip^ed from a rc‘lipioiis sect into a nation of fierce 
soldiers, s\v(.)rn to die: fiphtin<4 in defence of their 
faith, he Avaped a war of extermination, tortnrinp 
and slayinp their captive leaders Avith fiendish cruel¬ 
ties ; Avhile the Marfitlnis, anIio ihuUm* Sivajf had risen 
to poAver in the 1 )eccan, h^inissed his armies, cut off 
his sup|)lies, and forced In’m to }’ield them chauth, 
or one-fourth of the revenue Avln'cli they claimed a 
ripht to levy by force (d arms from all the kinpdoms 
of the south. In 1664 Sivaji, at the head of his 
horsemen jn'llaped and burned Surat as far as the 
Knplish factoi'Ap Avhich Avas onl}^ saved from the 
flames by the heroic defence of the (K)vernor, vSir 
Georpe Oxindon. 

From the letters of the courtly hVench ])hysician 
Dr. Pd'ana-)is J^ernier, who travelled throuph North 
India from 1656 to 1C68, it is easy to see how the 
distress of the people was daily increasing, and the 
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powci of tlic Ifinpcror to ])rcscrvc j)eacc and orcicr 
over his cxlen(k‘(l dominions was ])assinL;' away, so 
tliat it needed but a firm liand to wrest tlie sceptre 
from out the feeble liold of tlie effete descendants of 
Ihibar. d'he ke}’note to the situation is to be found 
in the rem.ark of BernicT : “ ddie (ireat Mo^ol is a 
forcsL^iier in llindustfin, a descendant of I'amerlane, 
c]n \4 of tliose Moyols from dkirtai}^ who, about the 
yc'ar 1401, o\’erran and coiKjuered ihc Indies. Con- 
seciuently lu‘ finds Inmself in a liostile country con¬ 
taining' lnmdrc‘ds of (ientiles to one Mo^'ol, or even 
to one Maliometan,” 

v\s a mattc'r of fact it wvas ascertained by the 
Census of 1S91 tin'll wliile the ])opulation of liudia 
amounts to 2<S7,223,431, but 57,321,164 were classified 
as Muhammadan, of w'l'iom it would be difficult to 
sa)' Iiow' man\^ are merely converted llindus. It 
must bc‘ rcuneml)ered, too, tliat the inevitable law of 
India, with its enervating* climate, is that the land 
can never l)e loni;' held or firml}' governed by a race 
which does not periodical!}" renew its strength and 
manhood b\^ fresh recruits drawn from northern or 
temperate climes. 

Thus Bernier wrote : “It shoukl be added, how- 
ewr, that children of the third and fourth ^^eneration, 
who have the brown complexion and languid manner 
of this ccjunti'}" of their nativity, are held in much less 
respect than new-comers, and are seldom invested 
with official situation.” 

liquall}^ important is the observation, w’ith regard 
to the earl}" luiropean settlers, made b}^ John Fryer, 
a surgeon to the Company, who travelled in India 



(luriiij^' this ])crio(l, “ tlic ( \)in|)any have sent out 
]hi^(lish woinc^n, but tlie)' l)e;4et a sickl\^ generation, 
^in(^ as the Dutch well observe those thrive best that 
come of an Icuropean fatlier and Indian mother.” 

The whole history of the ])eriod is summed u]) by 
Sir W. Wdlson llunter as follows : “ The ancestors of 
Auranpzib, who swooped dow'ii on India from the 
Nortli, were rudd\' men in boots; tlie courtiers ainoni;' 
whom Auran^zib preav up were paU' persons in petti¬ 
coats. babar, the founder of the em])ire, had swum 
every river which he met with durinp; thirt)' years’ 
campaipnini^' ; tlie luxurious nobles round the 
youthful Auraic^zib wore skirts made of innumerable 
folds of finest white muslins, and went to war in 
palanquins.” 

That tlie peo|)le themselves could suffer but little 
from «a change of their effete rulers may be seen from 
the description qi\’en by Bernier and other travellers 
in India of the general insecurity of life and jjroperty. 
“ No adequate descri])tion can be ccaiveyed,” wrote 
Bernier, “ of the suffca'ings of the people. The cudgel 
and the whip com])el them to incessant labour for the 
benefit of others ; and, driven to despair by every 
kind of cruel treatment, their revolt or their flight is 
only prevented by the ]presence of a military force.” 
Ag.iin he remarks : “ As the ground is seldom tilled 
otherwise than by comj)ulsion, and as no |)erson 
is found willing and able to repair the ditches and 
canals for the com eyance of water, it happens that the 
whole country is badly cultivated.” More sweeping 
is his statement, “ It is owing to this miserable system 
of government that most towns in Hindustan are 
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made lip of earth, mud, and other wretched materials ; 
that there is no city or town which, if it be not already 
ruined anil deserted, does not bear evident marks of 
a I)proach i n c 1 ec«'i\” 

Another hhench traveller, 'ravernier, who made 
voyages to India from 1640 to 1667 You may 

sc‘e in India wlioK: jjrovinces lil<e deserts from wlience 
tlu: peasants liave fled on account of the oj)})ression 
of tlu‘ (jovernors. Under cover of the fact tliat they 
are thernselxes Muhammadans tiny prosecute (?) 
these ])oor idolatc'i's to the utmost, and if any of the 
hitter become Muhammadans it is in order not to 
work any more ; they l)econu‘ soldiers or h'akirs 
wlu> are people who make a jjrofessiijn of havin'^ 
renounced tlie world and live upon alms, but in 
real it)' thew' are all ^reat rascals.” 

Dr. l^'rxa^r in his letters j^ives even a more dismal 
account of the people, who he sa)'s are “drudges 
to their Master's and Trince, who here as in all 
India is sole* Proprietor of lands ; allowiipy the oc¬ 
cupiers no more than a bare subsistence, and not 
that w'lu'ii a had )a'ar fills not the Publick granaries; 
drubbing the poor llindus till their bones rattle in 
their skins, the)' beiiyy; forced often to sell their 
children for rice.” 

lA'en the Hrfihman j)riests suffered at tlie hands of 
those of their ow n faith, the Manithas, who, says Dr. 
Flyer, “ hax e noxv in limbo sex eral Brachmins, whose 
flesh they tear with pincers heated red hot, drub them 
on tlie shoulders to extreme anguish, though accord- 
rng to their law it is forbidden to strike a Brachmin.” 

More important still is the account given by 
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Hcrnicr of the essential weakness of Oriental lr(K:)ps 
s^o soon to be pitted against armies (lisci|)lincd and 
held togell'ier by hhiglish officers. This weakness 
was not only the very basis of the polic}' of Dipdeix 
and (di\’e, it not only rcJidered tlie conc|iiests of 
the J{ngiisli inevital)le and certain so long as tliey 
could |)iirsue thc'ir course free from Icuropean rivalry, 
but further it is the basis, at least the material 
basis, on w'liich tlu^ stal)ility of the Hritish rule in 
India is to-day firmly established free from all fear 
of internal attack. “ I could never see,” wrote 
bernier, these soldiers destitute of order and 
marching with the irregularity of a herd of animals, 
without rellecting upon the case with which 25,000 
of our veterans from the arm}' of Idanders . . . 
would overcome these armies, however numerous.” 
“ d'hese immense armies,” he continues, “ frecjueiitl}^ 
perform great feats, but when thrown into confusion 
it is impossible to restore them to discipline.’^ 

In short, the time had come when some foreign 
[lower was destined to stand forth and fulfil the 
dream of Akbar as fashioned by the late Poet 
Lain reate : 


“ I walcli’d my son 

And those that follow’d, loosen stone from stone 
All my fair work ; and from the ruin arose 
The shriek and curse of tram])lcd millions, even 
As in times before ; but while I groan’d 
From out the sunset poured an alien race 
AMio fitted stone to stone again, and 7'iuth, 

I’eacc, Lo\'c, and Justice came and dwelt therein.’’ 



IV. 


I'K1':n('[i r:M'()R'i's 10 kstarusii an empikk in 

INDIA. 

I^'ok loiiR' the I )iitch, h'rcnrli, ai)(l li adin;^ 

('()in|)<'iiiics had 1k;cmi content to rc^strict theinsel\ es to 
coininerce ; their interc‘sts not traveliinR' outside the 
limits of their settlc-inents alon<^ the sea coast. I'heir 
servants were* nu'rchants en^'a^c'd in trad(\ drawiiiL^ 
but a |)oor salary. 'I'he luic^lisli president of a 
factor}' such as Surat rect:i\'ed 500 a }'ear, ihc liead 
nu'rcliants a }'ear after the\' had first served for 

five }'ears as writers on a yearly salar}' of /,lO, and 
tlien for three years as factors on £20 a year. 

These merchants were for the most part unnoticed 
by the Mughal hanperors, thoui^h tlie}^ were sometimes 
liarasscal b}' the native governors wlio ruled over tlie 
territories in the vicinity of tlieir settlements. Neither 
the KiiLjlish nor Dutch ever dreamed of interfering in 
the internal |)olitics of the country, or even of acejuir- 
ing land more than sufficient for the defence and pro¬ 
tection of their trading stations. 

d'he English settlement started at Madras in 1639, 
on land granted by the ruler at Chandragiri, gradually 
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extended itself five miles aloni^ the coast and one 
Mnilc inland. North and south of Madras from the 
river Kistna to ('ape ('omorin, the land was known 
as the Karnatik ruled hy a native (jovernor or Nawfib, 
subordinate to a Viceroy or Nizam of the south, who 
held his office direct from the l^mperor at Delhi. 
Tanjore and Trichinojxjli were under the char^^e of 
their native Rajiis, or ('hieftains, who were accountable 
to the Nawab. 

In 1672 when the last native ruler of Jh'ja])nr, Sher 
Khan Lodi, found himself in want of money, he 
borrowed it from the I'rench, and, accordine; to Oriental 
custom, p;ave them in return the ri<e;ht to collect the 
revenues arisin[^' from the district around kondicherry. 
Jlere J^'rancis Martin fortified his position, makin^q- it 
secure ae;ainst the raids of wanderiiiLt Marathas who 
in 1677 swept past Madras and pillaged the interven¬ 
ing villaL^'cs. 

In 1740 these Marathas to the number of ten 
thousand came swarming dowm on the south and 
slew^ the Nawab of the Karnatik. Safdar Ah', his 
successor, deemed it wase in the disturbed state of 
affairs to send his mother and family to the safe 
kee|jing‘ of the h'rench at Pondicherry—a precaution 
also adopted by Chanda Sahib, Raja of Trichinopoli, 
who sent there his waTe and j^roperty. 

The next year the Marathas, on their annual raid, 
carried off (dianda Sahib to their northern fortress of 
Satfira, leaving one of their owai leaders, Morari Rao, 
with fourteen thousand picked trooj)s in charge of his 
territories. The Viceroy of the south, Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
drove out Morari Rao, and in place of Safdar Ah 
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who had been assassinated, noininalcrl in 1743, one 
Anwar-iul-l)(n, a soldier of fortune, to the ^overnoi;- 
ship of tlie Karnatik. 

When Ihi^land became involved in war with 
France, on the death of Charles \"I. of Austria, 
res|)ectine; the succession of Maria d'lua'esa, tlu^ 
Ihi.^lish ships ap])eared in J745 ^)ff Pondicherry, 
then held by its lu^w Gowrnor, Joseph Pd'ancois 
Dupku'x. An\var-ud -1 )n], rcancanberiny the services 
rendered by the P'rench to thc‘ former Governor of 
the Karn:ltil<, and to Chanda Sfibib, in prott'ctini;' 
their families from the Manithas, at once came to 
the rescue and threatcaied veilycMice ayainst the 
iMi^'lish un.less tlieir ships de|)artcKl from before tlic 
factor}' of his fricaids and allies. I'he ICn^lish ships 
sailed awa}', and on returnini^' the next }'ear found 
that tlie I'rench Admiral I^a llourdonnais had arrived 
from Madagascar with a fleet of nine ships havin:^ on 
board 3,342 men, includini;' 720 blacks. After a fi^'ht 
at lon |4 raiv^'e, lastini^ from four in the afternoon until 
M:vcn in the* eveniiiL;', the IGij^lish admiiad deemed it 
advisable to retire to Ce\'lon, leavin;^ the French fleet 
to sail for Madras, then held In' some three hundred 
men, includiipc;; two hundred so-called soldiers. The 
chief of Madras, Governor Morse, applied in vain to 
the native Governor of the Karnatik for protection. 
hTryettin^ the ICastern maxim that those seekinjjj 
favours should not a])pear before kinc^s or rulers 
u'ith empty hands, his envoy's carried iv) presents 
with them, nor did tliey bring, like the I'rench, any 
record of services rendered in the past, so they 
returned to Madras with their mission unaccom- 
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pushed. On Sc]:)tcmber i8tli the French batteries 
And ships opened fire, and jH)rt St. George sur¬ 
rendered on the 21st after having;* lost five men. 

Diii)leix had promised the Governor of the Karnatik 
to hand over to him Madras when taken. Unfortu¬ 
nately the French Admiral La JF)urd()nnais had 
agreed to restore Madras to the l^n^^lish for the sum 
of ^,421,666, payable in Europe in six months, and, 
as it was afterwards alle<:^ed, for a })ers()nal [^resent 
of ^40,000—a false charge of whicli lie was acquitted 
by his own Government. 

The quarrel between the French admiral and 
French general waged fierce and long, Dupleix 
striving with all the tenacity, skill, and finesse f)f 
which he was so perfect a master, to ojipose La 
liourdonnais and prevent Madras being restored to 
the English. In the midst of their disputes the 
annual monsoon storm burst, on the night of October 
13th, and of the admiraks eight shi|)s four foundered, 
two were virtually destroyed, and two rendered un¬ 
seaworthy, while over twelve hundred of his men 
perished in the seas. 

The plans of La Bourdonnais were wrecked. He 
hastened home to add his name to the long list of 
those whose fame and life have been sacrificed in their 
efforts to found their countries’ fortunes in the hkast. 
He was cast into the Bastile, where he lay for tliree 
years in solitary confinement, dying shortly after his 
release of a broken heart. 

Du{)leix was left with Madras to sell or to destroy. 
He tore the treaty of La I^ourdonnais in pieces, and 
sent the English garrison in caj^tivity to Pondicherry, 
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a few darinf^ spirits escaping to find a rcfufi^c in 
J^'ort St. David—a weak fortress twelve miles south 
of Pondicherry—garrisoned by a handful of soldiers, 
one hundred Pairopeans, and one hundred sepoys. 

The Governor of the Ivarnatik was, however, de¬ 
termined that the P'rench should not hold Madras. 
He adv^anced at the head of six thousand horse and 
three thousand foot to com])el Dupleix to kc'e)) his 
promise, certain that the host he commanded was 
sufficient to drive all foes out of his territories. 

Vov one hundred years the foreigners had been 
overlooked by the native rulers. As traders they 
li.ad come and gone peacefully. If they dared to 
transgress the will of the IHnperor or disobey the 
dictates of his Viceroy in the south, theu'e were ten 
thousand native soldiers, foot and horse, for every 
foreign soldier then in India. 

The rude awakening was now to come. Four 
hundred of the h'rencli garrison sallied out with 
two small field-pieces to meet the charge of the 
native cavalry. Slowly the French force opened 
out, and sevent)^ of the foremost nativ^e trooj)ers 
fell before the rapid fire of the Pd'cnch guns. The 
Nawrib and his army turned and fled, leaving the 
Pd'ench masters of the field without the loss of a 
single man. 

I he weakness of native troops, when not under the 
disci])line and firm rule of European officers, had been 
shown by the Portuguese in i 504, wlien Pacheco, with 
a little over one hundred Europeans and a few hundred 
native soldiers of the King of Cannanore, defeated the 
Zamorin of Calicut, driving back an army of fifty 
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thousnnd with Jicavy loss. It wns pointed out by 
Leibnitz to Loin's XIV. ; it was known to Dnpleix*, 
it was afterward recognised by De ]k)ii^ne when he 
counselled Scindia’s invincible Maratha infantry never 
to dare fac(‘ the Company’s troops ; it was seen later 
by Hai'f)!! iliii^el, who told Ranjit Sinidi that the 
Sikhs would inevitably fall back defeated before the 
Fmi^lish battalions. 

W'hile the army of the Nawab halted on the banks 
of the /\d\'ar river, wondering' over its defeat, the 
brave but ill-kited Mons. Jkaradis marched forth 
a<^ainst it from Pondicherry with two hundred and 
thirty h'uro])eans and seven hundred se])oys. I'he 
I^'rench were' now without j^uns, yet, rushint^ through 
the rivc'r, they drov^e the terror-stricken army before 
them, the pursuit continuing through the streets of 
St. 1 'home. l^resh troops from Madras appeared on 
tlu' scene and completed the rout. Those left of the 
Xaw.'ib’s forces found refuge behind the walls of 
Arcot, whence they spread the tidings far and wide 
of the new ly discovered [)ower of the foreign traders. 

I'here was none now' to stay the advancing tide of 
ITench supremacy. I'he English entrenched at JAjrt 
St. David were but a few^ hundred in number, sup¬ 
ported by some hastily armed peons or servants. 
There they held out, although the French advanced 
against thc'm four limes, until Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
]L JF)scaw'en, wFo had arrived from England with 
fourteen hundred regular troops, joined the fleet of 
Admiral Griffin, and came to the rescue with thirty 
Shi, )s, of which thirteen w^re ships of war. The 
English were now in turn able to lay siege to Pondi- 
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cherry ; but after an investment, lasting' from Sep¬ 
tember 6th to October i/th, diirini^ which they lost 
one tlioiisand and sixh^-five men, and llie Iwench but 
two Iiundred luiropeans and fifty natives, the mon¬ 
soon storm burst and the* licet had t(^ sail awa\% 
leavinjj;; Pondicl'ierry safe in tlie hands of the f'rencli. 
!>)' the 'Treaty of Aix-la-CIvapelle })eacc was restored, 
and, to tile mortification of Duplcix, Madras was 
L^'iven ])ack to tlie ]hit;lisli in exchaipe;e for ('aj)c St. 
Breton. 

In T74S the Viccro)' of tl'ie south died, leaving the 
siiccessii 'll to liis son Nasir Jan^'—a succession disputed 
by Miizaffar Jani;', a ^'randson of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
Duplei.x aii;'ain jilayed his e:'amc witli consummate 
skill. 'Throwinc;' in his lot with Muzaffar Jan^^, who 
had been joined l.iy the Marathfis and Cdianda Sahib, 
freed from his imprisonment at Satara, the combined 
arm)' advanced ai^ainst Anwar-ud-Din, (lovernor of 
the Karnatik. 

At Ambur Anwar-ud-Din was sliot through the 
head by a stray bullet, his army scattered, his son, 
Muhammad Alf, esca[iing' to d'richinopoli to seek the 
protection of the Mnj^lish. Chanda Sahib was im¬ 
mediately proclaimed at Arcot as Governor of the 
Karnatik, and the I'rench were i^iven as a rmvard 
for their aid ei^hty-one villai^cs near Pondicherry. 

Duplcix had succeeded at len^'th in ^ainiip^ political 
inflLienee over the internal affairs of the south, stand¬ 
ing forth as the friend and ally of the Viceroy, 
Muzaffar Jan^', and tlie Nawab Chanda Sahib. The 
Knp^lish, on the other hand, had cast in their lot with 
the two defeated candidates, Nasir Jang and Mu- 
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hammad All. Whichever side, iM'eiich or Kncjlish, 
would now siicceerl in successfully siipportiny^ theif 
rival claimants mij^ht ultiinatel}^ hope to reiyn supreme 
over the whole political affairs of the soutli of India. 
The hh'ench (juicklx’^ followed up thcs'r success by 
ca|)turinp', in the niplit-time, with the loss of l)ut twenty 
men, tlic' fortress of (b’nyi, a stronghold of Nasir Janq", 
alwa^cs hc'ld to be impia^pnable a success which 
enabled them to induce most of tlu' natix e trooj)s to 
forsake tlu^ cause: of Nasir Jan<4, who soon afterwards 
was slv)t throuyli tlie heart b\^ one of his ow n allies. 
Muzaffar Jany and C'handa S.lhib \\ c‘re at once, amid 
a scene of Orieuital pomp, rc‘spc*cti\'el\' installed \b’ce- 
roy of the South, and (joxau'nor of the Kaiuiatik, 
I)uj)lc'ix reccuN'iny'in return the title' of ('oininander 
of Seven llundreul Horse: and the riyht tea coin 
inone)^ current all over the.' sonth. 

Idle: Trench we're' now dictators o\'er the: affairs of 
the Karnatik, ruliny in the name e)f Cdianda Saliib. 
As the new Vicerox^ Muzaffar Jany was beiny 
esceirted l^y Mons. Huss) anel three hunelred I^'rench 
soldiers to his capital at Auranyfibad he xxais attacke:d 
l;)y some e)pposiny natixe forces anel slain, pierce:d 
by a javelin in the fearehead. The jiosition was at 
once retrieved by Jkiss}c Salabat Jany, a son of 
Nizam-ul-Miilk, was preiclaimeel Viceroy, Hussy re- 
maininy xvu'th his troojis at Auranyabad to supjiort 
the nexx^ aelministration. 

ddie peilicy eif Du|)leix had succeeded beyond 
expectation ; the Imiylish xx'ere left xvithout allies, 
their only friend, Muhammad Ali, aieled liy six 
hundred Enylishmen, was closely besieyeel at Tri- 
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chino|K)li by nine hundred Frenclnnen and the 
army of Clianda Sahib. d'he |)ositi()n seemed 
hopc'less. dlicre was, liowever, one ICni^lishman 
forthcomini^ who, by his reekless daring;, doL^ijed 
tcnacit)\ and stubborn perseverance, not only suc¬ 
ceeded in tlnvartinj^ the diplomatic iip^;enuity by 
which Dupleix had made the J^'rench influence 
supreme in the native states but in establishing, for 
the first time, the prestij^e of the Icni^lish in India. 
This man was the ill-fated Robert Clive. 
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('ltvi: WHS lK.)ni on the 2<>U\ of Scpti^mbor, 1725, 
ne:ir Marl^ct I )ra\'lon in Shrn])sln’rc. \V’a) \\ Hr(l and 
rcckk'ss as a sch()(>ll:)oy, he caii\^ sliowed siy'ns of 
those talents wliicli he aflenvards so conspieiioiisl)’ 
exercised. LeL^cnd lo\es to tell how he cliinhcxl the 
hiyh steeple of Market Drax ton, and there, to terrify 
the townspeople, seated Ihniself on the edi^e of a 
projecting stone, ddie story is also well known how 
he Ic'vied bku'kinail on the sliopkee])ers, threatening; 
to break their csindows iinksss tlie\^ submitted to his 
demands and those of his schoolfelkjw s. 

In the year 1744 he laiuk'd at IMadras as a writer 
in Vee service of the Ixast India Ck)m])any. I'here 
he listened in yloomy silence to the emjjty talk of 
his brother writers whose lives were wasted in idle 
folly and reckless dissij)ation. In bitter ^rief he 
wrote home, “ I have not enjoyed one ha)4jy day 
since I left my native land.” At lenylh his |)roud 
s|)irit, finding no relief from its siiryinp; thoughts, 
sought refuge from inaction in death, d'he ])istol, 
well loaded and primed, was twice pointed at his 
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head, twice it missed fire ; a mement afterwards a 
friend entered the I'oom, and seeing C live sitting 



ROBERT, LORD CLIVE. 
(From MalcoUiCs “ T.ifc of QivcD) 


morose and silent, raised the pistol and discharged 
it Irom the window at the first touch of the trigger. 

OO 

From that day Clive woke to life. lie was well 
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assured in Jus evvui mind (Iiat he had been spared for 
some i^reat |)Lirpose, to lal<e son'ie i^real jjart in tlie 
history of his people—a part he afterwards |)layed wkli 
a recklessness wliich can only Jje accounted for on the 
supposition that he believed he bore a charmed life. 
In Malcolm’s “ Lifeof (live” it is told how, duriny a 
duel with an officer wliom he had accused of cheatin^^' 
at cards, he missed his antagonist, who thcMaaipon 
advanced, and holding his pistol to C'live’s head 
thi\’ateiu‘d to fire unless an a])ol(>y\' was at once 
made. “ l^'ire and be d-— d,” said (dive; “1 said 
you cheated, aiul I say so still.” 

I)urin^' the sieye of [d)ndic]ierry, lia\’iiiy obtained a 
tempora;*}' commission as ensiyri, he yreatly distin- 
tj^uished himself, but on the ])eace of Aix-la-C'hapelle 
liad to return to the uncongenial em|)lo}unent of 
measuriiyy' cloth and checkiipy office accounts. A 
welcome relief soon came. Thc.‘ native ruler of 
Tanjore, R.'ija Sfihuji, beinc^ deposed, apjiealed to the 
Icnyiisli to reinstate him. As a reward for tin's service 
he offered to bear all the expenses of the war and on 
reinstatement to surrender to the Ca)m])aiiy the fort 
and lands around Devikota. The Jhii^lisli failed in 
their efforts to restore Sahiiji ; still, they determined to 
have their promised reward. Major l.awrence, with 
six shi[)s, fifteen hundred native troops and eight 
hundred ]Tiropeans, saikxl u|) the Ca)leroon and 
having breached the fort directed Cdive, who had 
again obtained a temporary C(jmmission as lieutenant, 
to advance with the native troo])s and thirty-four 
Icuropeans across a deep rivulet to storm the breach 
and cajiture the fort. Clive cliarged at the head of 
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his troops; the sepo}\s lu^ld I)ack, ancl of the Europeans 
t\venty-six were cut to pieces by tlie enemy’s horse¬ 
men. Clive, however, escaped, liavinq’, in the words 
of Lawrence, behaved with “a cool courage and a 
presence of mind whicii nevei* left liiin in the greatest 
danger. ]k)rn a soldier, for without a military 
education of any sort or much conversing with any of 
the ])rofession, from his judgment and good sense, lie 
led an army like an experiences 1 officer and brave 
soldier.” 

The fort w'as afterwards taken and with the sur¬ 
rounding lands, which brought in a revenue of 36,00(1 
rujx^es, given over to the ('omjiany. 

Clive was next directed to proceed from Madras 
with one hundred Englisli and fifty sepoys, to the 
relief of the force at Trichinopoli where Muhammad 
Ah', was hemmed in by the ]"rench and the army of 
Chanda Sfihib. For this duty (dive was nominated 
by the Gcjvernor, Mr. Saunders, the order in Council 
stating, “ We will give him (Mr. Robert Clive) a brevet 
to entitle him to the rank of Captain, as he was an 
officer at the siege of Pondiclierry and almrjst the 
whole time of the w ar distinguished liimself on many 
occasions, it is conceived that this officer may be of 
some service.” 

The genius of (dive shone ever brightest in times 
of extreme danger and in situations where others 
might w^ell deem all waas lost, when by a clear and 
quick perception of all surrounding facts he rapidly 
evolv^ed ]ilans for safety or victory wdiich his calm 
courage and inflexible determination sooner or later 
enabled him to carry into execution. lie saw that the 
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situation at 'J'ricliinopoli was lioix'lcss, l)ut lie noticed 
tliat Chanda Sahib, in over-eai^erness to crnsli the 
hjig'lish, liad snininoned all the troops from the 
ca])ital at Arcot, leax^in^' its weak fortifications de¬ 
fended by onl\' 1,100 se|)r)\'s. (fiiv'e at once deter¬ 
mined to make a bold dash for the ca[)tnre of Arcot, 
intending to hold it until ('handa Sfihib and the- 
French should l)e compcfikal to corner to its resent' 
and raise' tlit' sieye of 'J'richinopoli. 1 I iiri'N'iny back 
to Madras, ht' ])ersnaded the (iovt'rnor to ])lace at 
his disposal all tht' available troops, \\v(> hundred 
English and three hnndrc'd sepoys, with whom and 
three small ynns he set out on his heroic enter¬ 
prise. 

At Arcot, sixt)'-nint‘ milt's from Matlras, constt'rna- 
tion reiyned. 'I'ravt'llt'rs bronyht in ivord that ('liv'c 
and the Ihiylish soldiers W'crc: adx ancin^'; that tlu'y 
hatl bt'cn setm marching nnt:oncernt'd thronyh a 
fearful storm of thnntler, rain, and lii^htnimy. On 
recei])t of tht' news tlu' yarrison fled, It'avini^ the 
fort to Cli\a' and his small band of JMiroj)t'ans and 
se|K)}^s. 1^'or fift)' da)s (Fve held out a^^ainst the 

allietl troo[)S sent ayainst him. lit: repK'Fed assault 
after assault ; he led charyt's to drive the enemy 
from their advanced entrent hments; he ewen marched 
out to ])rotect sonu: ikwv yuns cominy to his aid 
from Madras, d'he st'jioys, in this memorable de- 
ft'Tice of the fort of Arcot, sttjod side by side with 
the Ifnylish soldiers tt) whom they yave their scant)’^ 
])ortion of lioiled rice, sayiny that thc}^ could livt: 
on the water in which it liad been boiletl. 

d'he brilliant stratayem conceived liy the master- 
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mind of Clive succeeded : Chanda Sahib and his 
J^d'ench allies were obliy^ed to send troops to aid in^ 
the sie^c of Arcot, thereby weakenini^ the forces 
before Trichinopoli and infusing fresh courai^e into 
Muhammad All and his dispirited suj)porters. The 
fort was breached, l)y aid of the newly arrived troops, 
and Cdive was left with but eighty luiropeans and 
onc! hundred and thirty sepoys to (k‘fend the dis- 
mantl(‘d walls one mile in circumference. 

On Novcmlx'r 14th the enem}^ intoxicatcfl with 
l)han<4' and drunk with the fury of their relii^ious 
fanaticism, advanced in four divisions ; two divisions 
headed by edephants with iron j)lates on their fore¬ 
heads to break in the two divisions to mount 

thc‘ brc'aches. (dive and his handful of heroes fought 
for tlu‘ir lives along the crumbling walls. I^'rom j)()st 
to post they hurried, driving back the swarming foe, 
dive, with his own hands working the guns, at one 
shot clearing sevent}' men off a raft on w hich they 
strove' to cross the moat. After an hour’s fight the 
besiegers wv're dri\aui back, having lost four hundred 
killed and w'ounded in their attack, while of the 
defenders only four Turoj)eans and two se})0)\s fell, 
(dive was reinforced from h'ort St. David with two 
hundred Duro})eans and seven hundred sepows, and 
at once marched out from behind his ramj)arts, 
ca])tured the fort of Timeri, joined a band of one 
thousand Marrithas under Morari Rao, and fought his 
first decisive battle against the I'rench and their 
allies, beating a force double his ow n in numbers at 
Arni, seventeen miles south of Arcot. lie then drove 
the French from Conjeveram, reinforced Arcot, and 
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rctLirncd x ictorioiis to Fort St. David to rcceivo the 
congratulatiojis of the (lovcrnor and Founcil. 

d1iL‘ and their allies followc'd, raiding the 

eountr\^ uj) to St. d'honias’ Mount, but when (dive 
sallic'd forth against them from Madras at the hc'ad of 
3.S0 luiropeans and 1,000 se])o}'s, with three field- 
pie‘ces, they retreated to Ivaverip.ak, a village U’inL;' 
tcMi miles east of Arcot. There the\^ eoncealcal their 
artillery and cavalry in a dcmse ^rove of maiu^o-trees 
by the side of the inain road, aloni;'which they knew 
( live must advance, and in a dea'p channel on the 
othea' side the}' hid away their infantry. As (flive 
and his troops marched leisurely down tlu^ road, in 
easy confidence, the\' were suddenl}' met b}' a fire 
from a battery of nine guns, which sw ejit their ranks 
at not more than 250 }aards’ distance. 

Clive, undoubtedly, over and over again led his 
troops wa'th reckless carcdessiu'ss into positions such 
as this, from which nothing but his own genius, which 
seemed to draw inspiration from the very presence 
of dangcM*, could have ever extricated them. It is 
easy to cavil at his conduct and tell the tale of 
disaster that might have followed if he had fiiled ; 
but fail he never did, for with a charmed life he 
bleed his enemies amid the smoke and hurry of 
battle with the same cool determination with which 
he afterwards faced his ojiponents in the Council 
Chamber. 

It was late in the afternoon when Clive and his 
troops marched into the midst of their enemies at 
Kaveripak, and little time remained for action. With 
a small body of infantry and two guns he held back 
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tlic ciu-iny’s cavalry, dircctiiiL;' the rest of his troops 
to seek she!tea* from the LOins in tlie wsiler-channel 
1))' the roa(lsi(k^, and thence keej) up a fire on the 
hrencli ^nfa.ntr\^ 

k'or t\\a) liours the artillei*)' fire continued, the 
cavalry rc'jieatislly chareiii!.;' (dive’s yams and bay- 
yaye. At IcMiyth it w'as discoxaa'ed that the I'rench 
1 ia,d iK‘yl(a:t(‘d to defend the back of the yrove where 
thcar yams wtaa* jiostcal. (di\’e secret!)’ des|)atched 
two hundreal kairopcains and four hundred se])o\’S to 
within thirt)’)'ards of the* h'rench liattery, whence they 
]loured in a v’olky amony the; yainners, \\'h(_) fled, 
k‘a\’iny their yuns behind them, ddie \'ictor\’, thouyh 
(k‘cisi\ (\ W’as dearl)' wa)n ; fort\^ of (_ livc;’s lAirojirain 
troops and thirt)’ se‘po)’s lay dead, ddie newl)’ won 
pia;stiye of the k'laaich in the; south had, howa;ver, 
beaai shattereal. (dive, before he returiu'd to Madras 
razeal to the yround a cit)" Duplei.x: liad founded 
and calkal aftea* his owm name, overturniny the 
triiimiihal column thendn e-rected, on which wais 
eanlilazoned in man)’ lanyuaye's a full re'cord of the 
I^'reauh \’ie'toric‘s 

l‘d’oni 1 riediinopoli the h'rench, heaalless of the 
remonstrances of 1 )upk‘ix, retreateel to the neiyh- 
bouriny island of Srir.lnyam, le;aviny ('handa Sfihib 
to his fate, d'o cut off their retreaat and to prevent 
reinforexMiieaits reachiny them, (dive took U]) a jiosi- 
tion in tlu; \'illaye of Sanudlveram, eleven miles north 
of the island, where now the French w ere practically 
isolated. 

On the niyht of April 14, 1752, Clive, w’earied from 
a lony day’s operations he liad carried out in order 
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to prevent a relieving' force from Poiulicheny break¬ 
ing through the ICn^lisIi and joining' tlic h'rench, lay 
clown to sleep in a rest-lioiise near the entrance 
gateway of the village temple. I'he camp was 
cjuiet : the iMiglish soldiers, Maratha troopers, and 
allied sepoys were sleeping uneasily in and near the 
temple, while close at hand the sentinels, but half 
awake, paced to and fro. In the dead of nigiit sevcni 
lumdred of the enemy’s sepoys and eighty hmro- 
peans stole silently towards the cam[), guided by a 
band (jf deserters from the ihiglish. I'he drowsy 
incjuiries of the sentinels were answered by whispers 
that the force was a relief sent from Lawrence. 
Silently making their way to tlie front of the temple 
gate, the ei.iemy first gave notice of their presence by 
pouring volley after volley amid the sleeping soldiers. 
In an instant the camp awoke in startled surprise. 
Moans from the dying and confused cries from the 
awakened soldiers were mingled witli the clatter of 
arms and heavy boom of the enemy’s muskets. 
Through the shed where Clive lay sleeping, the bullets 
flew; a soldier by his side was shot dead, and a box 
'cit the foot of his cot was shattered to fragments. 
Deeming that the firing close at liand came from 
his own troops, blindly repelling some imaginary 
attack, Clive riishc'd forward and beat down the 
guns with his hands, commanding the firing to 
cease. lie was attacked by six hh'enchmen, seriously 
wounded, and summoned to surrender. Wounded 
and faint though he was, he grasped the situation in 
a moment. Raising himself, he cried out to the 
French soldiers that they were surrounded, and 
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ordered them to surrender. His tone and manner 
carried instant coiu icticjii ; tlie six ]M*enchmen in the 
confusion j^ave up their arms. The native troo]).s 
brol<e away to fl)' from the v^en^eance of tlie fierce 
Mar.'llhas, who A\ ere afterwards lieard io declare that 
not a simple sej)o)' who entered the camj> that ni<^lit 
c'seaped witli liis life, d'he remainiiiL;' J^'rench soldiers 
with thc‘ hairoj)ean deserters souL^hl refuse in the 
temj)le where, as it w'as found im])ossible to dislodi^e 
tliem, tile}' w'ere shut in till dawn. In tlie morning 
the temple was stornuxl, and after the ]^d*ench liad 
lost t\\'el\’c: men, Cliv’e, weak and faint fnjin his 
wound, was led to the temple yate hy two sergeants 
w'ho stood b\' his sidtr su])]>orlinj^' liim. As lie stood 
swayint^' to and fro ol’fc^riny' terms one of the deserters 
fired ; the shot missed C'live, slax'iin^^ the two ser- 
i^eants who were standini^' sli^htl}' in front. Ilorrified 
by the treacherous act the h'rench threw dowm their 
arms and capitulated. 

Shortly after the entire k'rench troops under 
Captain l^aw surrendered to Cawrence, and tire re¬ 
lieving^' force under d’Auteuil t(r Clive, who, now 
completely broken down by the arduous campaiy;n, 
returned home in 1753. 

Dupleix remained .still striving to re-establish the 
bdench influence with the native rulers of the south. 
Tut the French Carmpau}' realisc'd not the value of his 
acquisitions, and knew not the meanin;^' of his policy. 
Traders they rvere, and their jirofits were now falling 
fast. Acciuisition of territory or bearing of Ivastern 
titles by their Governors in the East had for them no 
interest. In vain Dupleix pleaded for time ; in vain, 
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in order to curry out liis designs, lie expended tiic 
wealth he had accunudated 1)}'private ti'ade oi* L;aiiied 
from foreiiui ])riiices ; lie was iLiiiominiously recalled, 
and his siiccc\ssor (hxk'heu, who ai'rivc'd in 1754, re- 
sig'ned the exclusive riyht over the rich and fertile 
Northern (/ircfirs which l)u])leix had succeeded in 
^ainin^ for the hhench, and yave up all claim to the 
sounding titles so eayerly sought after by his jirede- 
cessor. Insulted and lauyhed at at home as an 
impostor when he pressed his claims for the return 
of the money he had sjient in the service of his 
country, ] )upleix sank deejier and dec'jier into ])o\'c‘rty 
and dejection, until at length, three da)’s before* his 
death, he wrote in the bittenu'ss of despair, “My 
services are trc.'ated as fables, m\' dc*mand is deiiounccid 
as ridiculous ; 1 am treated as the \ ilc^st of mankind ; 
I am in the most deplorable indij^ence.” 

Clive, on the other hand, had bexm feasted and 
toasted by the Court of Directors, and presented 
with a diamond-hilted swxjrd, ‘Cis a token of their 
esteem and of their sense of his siny;uVar services,” 
which he refused to receive until Ihs old friend and 
commander, Major Lawrence, was also likewise 
honoured. 

Clive soon ^i^rew tired of an inactive life in Ivn^land. 
The excitement of a contested election led to nothing 
but loss of time, patience, and money, so in 1755 he 
sailed again for India, having accepted a commission 
of lieutenant-colonel in the Jlritish Army, the ap¬ 
pointment of (hjvernor of J^'ort St. David and the 
succession to the Governorship of Madras. He 
reached I'ort St. David on the 20th of June, 1756. 
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the (lay of the dire tragedy of the ]^lack Hole of 
Calcutta. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah, Viceroy of ]>engal, ]>ehar, ancl 
Orissa, had long watched, with growing distrust and 
liaughty anger, the dominant ])()sition gradually 
accjuired l)y tlie J^diglish and l^'rench traders in his 
dominions, h'orts had been built, fortifications raised, 
refuge given to those flying fnjin his wrath or cupidity, 
\\hik‘ round ( alcutta the famed Manitha ditch had 
been lalx^riously dug, though never com})leted, to 
h(X‘]) out the Marfithfis, who levied chauth from all 
\'illages in reach of tlu*ir flx’ing cohorts. 

Not satisfic^d w ith the assurances given him by the 
(lovernorof ( aleutta that the iu‘w fortifications had 
not bcxMi raised against the native {powers, l)ut in view 
(;f the coming war between JVance and ICngland, 
Sinlj-ud“] )aulah first ca|)tiired the J^ngiish factory at 
K.'isimba/;ir, and then marched for Calcutta at the 
head of his forces, followed by the roblier-bands in the 
neighbourhood to the number of some forty thousand, 
all eager to share in the sack of tlu^ rich cit)" of the 
luiglish traders. Of riches there were but little at 
C aleutta, and of defences virtually none, d'here were 
obsok‘te shells and fusc-s, dismantled guns, walls too 
weak to sujiport cannon, and warehouses built in the 
line of fire to the south, d he garrison consisted of 
one hundred and eighty men, of whom onl}' one-third 
were Juiropeans. Gallantly the handful of iMiglish- 
men set to work io erect outl}dng batteries, and dig 
trenches, the}' were even reduced to seek ammunition 
and help from the French and Dutch factories—an 
aid, however, withheld. The women and children 
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took rcfuj^c ill the ships lyiiii; in the river, two 
]Members of Council, officers of militia earnin<;' un¬ 
dying infamy, and subseejuent dismissal for desertion, 
by volunteering to accompany the fugitives and re¬ 
fusing to return even when taunted for their cowardice. 
The Commandant, Cajitain Minchin, likewise fled, 
accomjianied by the (governor, Mr. Drake, who un¬ 
luckily escajjcd the jiarting shots fired after him by 
his comrades, with whom he lackc'd courage to re¬ 
main as they slowly turned to meet the foe. Well 
might it be imagined that history could never hand 
down a tale of fouler shame and infamy. So might 
the garrison have thought were it not for the fact 
that as they turned, with despair in their hearts, to 
meet their swarming foes, they saw the last of the 
shij)s sail out of sight, (.’aptain Young of the 
Dodo/ay finding courage sufficient to declare that 
it would be dangerous to w^ait near or even to 
send a boat to take off his countrymen. Jh'ayed to 
return and bear away the w'ounded, he refused ; 
prayed to send a boat with ammunition, for that in 
the fort was all l)ut exhausted, he refused ; ])rayed to 
throw a cable to the /V/z/cc CVc/g'c, which had 
stranded in endea\ouring to return, he refused, saying 
he needed all he had for the safety of his ow n shi[). 
lh)r five days the garrison, headed by the famed 
civilian, Mr. llolwell, held out until out of one 
hundred and seventy men fifty were wounded and 
twenty-five killed. At length Ilohvell had to sur¬ 
render, delivering up his sword to Siraj-ud-Daulah 
on a promise that no harm should befall his followers. 

To those who have not lived in the burning plains 
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of India during' the loni;' months, when the brazen 
rays of the siin pass away towards the close of evenin<^, 
and tlu‘ blasts of the liot winds cease, only to be 
succeeded by the dead, stilling' heat when even the 
birds fall to the i^roiind <;aspin^ with o])en beaks for 
brc^'ith, no pcsi can ever convey an idea of the siiffer- 
ini;s of those who died in a^ony on that niij;;ht of the 
20th of Jinu‘, wlien Calcutta wais surrendered to 
Sinij-ud-Daulali. 

As the nii’ht a])])roaclK‘d the ])risoners, one hundred 
and foi't)’-six in number, all w^earied and many 
wounded, were leathered together in the fort. In the 
ipiarc broom a space of eij^hteen feed sejuare had been 
w^alled in to form a |)rison cell. It had but two small 
iron-barix'd windows, oj>eniug into a low verandah. 
Into this cell, known to Instory as “ ddie ]>lack Hole 
of ('alcutta,” the j)risoners w^ere driven at the ])oint 
of the ba\'oiK't. 

Jlolwell has told the stoi')^ of that ni^'ht, w^hich, 
once read, ever haunts the memor\', like the wild 
imaL^iniiiL^s of a fevered nii^htmare, w ith vivid pictures 
of unutterable woes and fearful sufferiin^s. 

d'he first w'ords of Holwell, advisini^ the struo-gling 
crowd to make more room by removing; their {gar¬ 
ments, w'cre drow ned by the cries of the w eak and 
moans of the w’ounded. After some time the com¬ 
mand to sit dow n was obeyed, but many had no 
streni^dh to rise aL^ain, and were soon trampled to 
death. With frantic shrieks the livin{^ cried for air; 
with frenzied struggles they fought for the w ater their 
guards held out, the few drops that reached their 
parched lips but increasing their raging thirst. The 
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j^uarcls came close with lanterns to watcli the' scene, l)nt 
1-^3 words of foil] .abuse could rouse them to shoot tlu'ir 
victims, nor promises of reward induce them to unbar 
tile door, or even remove tlie d)ang'. 'Die narnitive 
ends before the full t.ah.' of sufferiiv^' w as complete', fot 
the narrator, Mr. 1 lohve'll, tells nothin;^- .afte'r 2 .a.m. 
when he wa'ote, “ I found a stU]X)r comiiv^ on apace, 
and laid myself down b)' that p.allant old man, the' 
]\ev. Mr. Jerwas Ih'll.am}', who ]a\' dead with his son 
the Ij'eaitenant hand in hand.” 

In the morning' tw’ent}^-three surxa'vors were earrie'fl 
out of the ‘VHl.ack Hole,” amongst the'iii one woman, 
Mrs. (^are}', whose husb.and h.ad jierished. h'rom out 
the w 3 iole dark history there comes but one* ra\" of 
consolation, for, from the evideaice collected liy Dr. 
Ihisteed in his “ Jvchoes from Old (Calcutta,” it is ( k'ar 
th.at Mrs. Carey was sji.ared the ignominious fate it 
was long believed she suffered, as nari'ated by JIol- 
w^ell, Orme, Macaula}^ and othe'r historians. It se-eans 
ne)w certain that she w.as released .and lived in honour, 
down to the year i.Soi, among her own people. 

It is possible that Sinij-ud-Daulah may have knowm 
nothing of the events tliat transpirerl during the 
night, but w 3 ien details of the slaughter were brought 
to him in tin: morning he dis])layed neither emotion 
nor regret, venting his r.age at finding but £^fyoo in 
the Dreasur)' by ordering that Jlolwell .and the 
hairojie.an surx'ivairs should at once (|uit C.alcutt.a 
under jiain of having their nc)ses .and ears cut off. 

On news of the disaster reaching Madras (dive wais 
directed to hasten w’ith all .available troojis to Ik'iigal, 
accompanied by the English fleet under Admiral 
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Watson. It was not until the end of the year that 
the ships sailed uj) the and landed Clive ai:|^ 

his tr(X)f)s at Maiapur. After a weary march of 
fifteen hours over swam|)y land the force arrived 
late at ni^ht within one mile and a half of the fort 
of I^aj-baj, twelve miles from Calcutta, where, weary 
and tirerl, they lay down to rest iif the bed of a 
dried -Uj) lakc^, intendini^ to attack thc^ fort in the 
morning'. 'I'hey were here surrounded by the enemy, 
who, as soon as all were sleepini; in the camp, 0])encd 
fire and seized the ^uns,'which had been left iinpro- 
tecterl and uni^uarded. Cliv'c had ai;ain, w ith careless 
indifference, marched straii;ht into the midst of the 
enemy, but a^ain his presence of mind saved him. 
Advancinj^' his soldiers the i^uns wa^re recovered, the 
foe driven off wa’th heavy slauy;hter, and in his own 
words, “the skirmish in all lasted about half an hour, 
in which time ... 9 private men were killed and <S 
wounded.” In the meantime the trains from Admiral 
Watson’s fleet breached the fort, and a body of sailors 
landed to co-operate with Clive. One of the sailors, 
named Strahan, bcint; intoxicated, lost his ws'ua and 
stumbled about until he reached tlie fort, which he 
entered thvouc^h ov'ie of the breaches. Vii^din^j^ h\m- 
sc\f alone the midst of the garrison he fired his 
pistol, and cut y\<^ht and left with his cutlass, crying 
lustily that he had captured the fort. Tlie sepoys, 
deeming they had beem sur])riscd, seized their arms, 
fired random sliots in all directions, and then fled. 
The English troops, hearing the strange commotion, 
came to the rescue and took possession of the fort. 
So the night of strange accidents closed, and, on 
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Strahan bein^ ordered u]) for j)unishment in the 
mornini^, he indii^nantly swore that if he was flogijed, 
he would never again so long as he lived, take another 
fort b}" himself. 

The fort at Hugh was captured by Captain Eyre 
Coote with a loss of two luiropeans and ten sepoys, 
aftc^r which the avenging force raided llie surrounding 
country, returning to Calcutta with a booty of some 
150,000. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah, raging at the insult offered to his 
power, at once collected together troo})s to the number 
of 40,000, and marched again towards Calcutta, his 
course being marked by the smoke and dames from 
the villages his followers burned and plundered. 
Clive collected together all his troops—650 hhiro])ean 
soldiers, 600 sailors from Watson’s flecd, 14 field- 
pieces, with 1 50 luiropean artiller)', and Soo sej)oys— 
and started on February 4th, at thnx' o’clock in the 
morning to drive Siraj-ud -1 )aulah’s immense army 
from before Calcutta. In a dense fog lie marched on, 
his troops pausing now and then to fire, they knew 
not where, to their right and left. A rocket from the 
enemy’s outposts exploded the ammunition in the 
cartouche-box of one of C'hve’s sepoys, and was 
followed by explosions from the ammunition of other 
sepoys close by. Still they jiressed on, the guns in 
the rear mowing down their own troops in front, 
none recognising friend or foe in the dense mist. 
The cavalry of Siraj-ud-l_)aulah, riding close up to 
Clive’s troof)s, broke back when met by a volley fired 
at random in the direction of the charging horses. 
In the early morning, on the fog rising, Clive retired 
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and n'achcrl Calciitla towards noon, havini^* ]r)st two 
fiold-[)iccos, twcMil)" luiropcans, and one hundrc(^ 
scj)()ys in his dan'np’ assault. 

The enemy was llion)iiyhly cowed. Sii'.'lj-iid-Daulah 
witlidrc‘w Ill's tnjops and sued for jjcucc, for not only 
did lie f(‘ar tlu' neext nioxc* of (diva‘, I)iit from the 
north eanu^ llu: dreaded nt‘ws that the Afghans, 
luuK'r Ahmad Sh;ih l)nr.ini, Iiad invaded the land 
and (S'ij)tiire(l tlu' imperial cit\^ of 1 )c‘llxi. 

('li\a; was notliini^ l(»tli to csiter into a truce. War 
liad l)c‘C‘n d(‘('lared InswaHai ('ircsit Britain and h'rance, 
and he' was anxious to o!)tain the' aid and e'onsent of 
Sinlj-uel-l )auiah to an attack on the h're'urh settlement 
at ('handranae;ar. A tresity of alliance^ offensiva.' and 
elefensivea a<e,a'nAsV a\\ eannmon \oe‘s, was ae:core\\ri<^ly 
entered into. Siraj-\id-l)aidah ayrea'd to <^ive up eiil 
the* faetorie'S aiiel prope!rty he' liad taken. The 
('ompany was oranUsl permission to fortif)^ (dilcutta. 
to coin inonc'v at tlieir own mint, and to carry their 
men handise* throuyT native territory without payment 
of tolls. 

Idle treat)^ siyau'd, the Vdex'roy wavereel in his 
promise' to aiel the Isnylish in the'ir attaek e)n tlic 
hd'encli .settlement, ddie fame of the tre)0])s of l^ussy 
had reache'd his ears, anel it \was \\Tis|)ered abroad 
that a inx'at hTenedi army was advanciia^ from 
]Iaiel«ar.'il):iel to elrix'e the IfniL^Iisfi out of India. 

Admiral Whitson was, heiwever, not to be thus 
trifleal with. He at once demanelcd that vSiraj-ud- 
Daulah should ke'e'p his word, else, as he wrote, ‘‘I 
will kinelle such a flame in your country as all the 
water e)f the Ganges shall not be able to extinguish. 
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I^'arewcll ; remember ih:it he wlio ])rf)mises ynvi this 
never yet broke Ills word with }’ou or with any man 
vfhatsoever.” 

With or w ithout the consent or aid of the Vicero\^ 
it was at length decided tliat ('handranayar should 
be attacked before Ihissy couJd come to tlu' rescue. 

At Chandrana^ar the J^'rench liad but a feeble 
i^arrison of 146 lAiropeans and 300 st'pox s, supplo 
inented by 300 ci\'ilians and sailors hastil\' armed. 
Against these Admiral Watson brought up his fleet— 
The Kcnt^ of 64 guns; The Tiger, of 60 guns; and 
The Salisbury^ of 50 guns—while f'live advanced by 
land with 700 JAiropeans, se|)oys and artilkuy. 

Defence was not long j^ossible ; treachery show ed 
Watson a safe passage for liis ships, the bastions 
were swept of their defenders, 100 of the g;arrison 
were slain, and on the 23rd of March, 1757, the 
fort surrendered. 

This success of tlie Icnglish so roused tlie fear and 
anger of Sinij-ud-Daulali, that he w rote to lUissv', 
praying him to march from the Deccan to lu’s aid. 
The letters fell into the hands of (dive, who summed 
up the situation by declaring “tlu' Naw.'lb is a villain 
and cannot be: trusted ; he must be overset or w^e 
must fall.’’ 

Mir Jafar, the C^immander of Siraj-ud-Daulah’s 
force, was bribed with the promise of being made 
Viceroy if he could succeed in bringing over his 
troojxs to the side of the Juiglish and aid in deposing 
Sinij-ud-l )aulah. 

The contemplated treacher\' of Mir Jafar was 
known to maiy, but the secret was well ke])t, Amin- 

8 
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chand, a wealthy ITiiulii banker, beinq; the chief a^ent 
in canyini^ out the iKy^otiations. At the last moment 
Clive found his carefully laid plans likely to fail, for 
Aminchand suddenly declared that he would reveal 
the plot to Siraj-ud-])aulah unless he received a 
promise that his share of tlK‘ s]X)il should be 5 j)er 
cent, on all the treasures at Murshidabrul, or a sum 
of 30 lakhs of rupc'cs, more than £100,000. ('live 
boupht the sikaicc' of iXminchand, ])romisinc[; to oiv'e 
him all lu‘ d(\sired, and to siyn a decal to tliat 
effect, do W’atts, Residc!nt at the Viccro^^’s (fourt, 
and chief aiaMit in the revolution, (dive wrote: 
^‘Omichund is the yrc\atest villain u[)on earth . . . 
to counter-plot tlu‘ scoundrel and at the same time to 
^ive In’m no room to suspca t our intentions enclosed 
}a)u will receive two forms of aciTcemcait, the one real 
to be strictly kept In' us, the other fictitious.” ddie 
real treaty, s\y;nec\ by all the allies, was on white 
j)apcr, the fictitious treat}' was on real ]xij)er, similarly 
siq;ned, with the excc'ption of the sii^'nature of 
Admiral Watson, w hich was fayed \\ hen he bluntly 
refused to have an}'thini; to do wdth the intrigue, 
(dive, wlien afterwards asked before the House of 
('ommons to defend his action, haughtil}^ replied that 
he thought “ it w arrantable in such a case, and would 
do it again one hundred times.” The announcement 
of the forgeiy was, after the battle, made in the 
follou'ing words : “ (dmichund, the red paper is a 
trick ; you are to have nothing.” 

In after }^ears, when the Duke of Wellington 
traced out cai the field of Jdasscy the lines on Avhich 
was fought the first great battle, establishing the 
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supremacy of tlic ]cne:lish in India, his admiration 
for the wniiis of ('li\a' must have been miimled 
with feelings of sorrow tliat the fame of the ^reat 
General would ever be tarnislied by that one act of 
calculated deceit. 

At Plassey (dive stood wu‘th nine small ^uns and a 
band of 3,000 men, of w^hom e,JOO were natives trooj^s, 
surrounded by 35,000 infantry, 15,ooc^ ca\\'ilry of 
fierce and wmrlike Jkithans, 53 jiicces of artillc'iy, and 
a body of i^'ienchmen forty to fift)' in number. ('li\a^ 
paused loni;' before venturiuL;' to attack, for he knew' 
that if Mir Jafar a^ain turiu‘d traitor and joined 
his forces to those of the Vicc'ro}' nonc‘ amoiy the 
Britisli troops w^ould c\sca|)e to tell the tale. 

The dani;er of the situation is seen from the fact 
that (1i\'e for the first time called If yet her a council 
of liis officc*rs, to whom lu* jiroposc'd the.* (jiicstion, 

“ Whether, in our \)rcsev\t position, without assistance, 
and on our owm bottom, it wMiuld be ])rndent to 
attack, or \vhether wc should waait till joined by some 
native powaa* ? ” 

Clive’s own name heads the list of those who voted 
for no further advance, ]cyre Coote’s name heads the 
list of those w'ho voted for immediate attack. When 
the Council broke u]) Clive wamdered apart by him¬ 
self, and after some hours sj)cnt in solitary meditation 
beneath the shade of the trees by the river bank he 
returned to tell his officers to jirejiare their men to 
cross the river on the followini^ morninc^*, for he had 
determined to,risk all in one great effort to establish 
the supremacy of the English in India. On the 23rd 
of June, 1757, as the first rays of the hot morning 
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sun blazcfl acrDss the wide field of Tlassey, Clive 
ascended to tlie roof of a small hiintiiyL;* hut in w hich 
he had lain without sleejj <lurini; the ni^ht. d'o liis 
right were the troo])s of the wavering traitor, M/r 
Jafar, now biding his time to cast in his lot wuth the 
side likely to \v\u. Should Clive ]3e (k fc'ated, Mir 
Jafar’s cax alry w’ero rc^ad)' to sw'ec‘|) down on his rear 
and ])illage his baggage ; should the! liosts of Siraj- 
ud-J)aulah fall back, the troojxs of his trusted C'om- 
mander-in-('hief would range themsc'lves Ix'side those 
of ('live. J^h'om w here stood the camp of Mir Jafar, 
3(S,ooo of the c'lUMuy, w ith the J^'n^nch and their guns 
in the c'entre, stretched in a semicircle round the 
soldiers of C'lixe, still sleephig (jiiietl)^ in a large 
mango grove guarded by a ditch and strong mud 
banks. As ('live watched the scene in front of him 
the first shot from the h'rench guns x\oke the lAiglish 
a.nd laid loxv two of tlu‘ir number. Soon the heavy 
artillery of the enemy was in full ])la}^ ansxvered back 
by (dive’s six light guns. ICagerl)' the serried masses 
of Sir.'ij-ud-Daulah pressed forxvaid to drix'C the 
handful of English into the deep Idulgirathi, but 
Clive’s soldiers lay safe behind the shelter of the mud 
banks, and the shells and shot sang harmlessly over¬ 
head amid the branches of the mango-trees. ]^y 
noon the rain came doxvn in torrents, and the enem3^’s 
ammunition, soaked througli and through, xvas ren¬ 
dered useless, so that their fire gradually slackened, 
while Clive’s guns and ammunition had been covered 
up and kept dry. 

Mir Madan, chief of the native cax alry, loxerl and 
trusted by Siraj-ud-Daulah, determined in one brave 
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effort to silence the Mn^lish gunners, but as he 
charged at llie head of his cavalry he fell dead before 
the fiva'ng grape-shot. With frantic haste Siraj-ud- 
Daulah ga\'e ordc'rs for tlu^ tn)ops to fall back. lie 
called Mir Jaiar to his side, t(jld liim of his loss, 
and casting liis turban at* the traitor’s feet, prayed 
him to fight against the' forc'ign foe. Mir Jafar, vow¬ 
ing that he would bring u|) his troops and defend 
his chief, hastened awa\^ to send word to Clive to 
advance and win the ihiy. The hhigiish charged 
from their entrenchments, taking care to fire now and 
then on the trc'acherous troops of Mir Jafar to make 
them keep their distance. 1>\^ fi\e o’clock the whole 
arm)" of Siraj-ud-Daulah was in full retreat, the brave 
band of hVenchmen in the centre standing firm until 
Clive drove them from their ])osition and captured 
their guns. 'I'he Viceroy tlcal, leaving behind his 
wealth, baggage, cattle, ele])hants, and artillery, and 
five hundred of his troops dead and wounded on the 
field. 

After the battle of Plasse\^ in which the Knglish 
lost sexeii hairopeans and sixteen sepoys, Mir Jafar 
])rescnted himself to receive the reward of his 
treacliery. As the hhigiish soldiers jjresented arms 
he started back in alarm at the rattle of the muskets, 
but his coward heart took courage when Clive 
advanced and saluted him as Viceroy of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. 

At Murshidabad, the cajatal of the Viceroy, the 
rich merchants and bankers came forward and bowed 
down in lowly sup])lication before their conquerors, 
praying that their city might be spared the horrors 
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of raj^inc and plimdrr. To tin* rlL;lit and IcTt of C'liva' 
vwis stored iij) the loiv^-ncciui]iiLLte<I Wi'nith of the 
nclu'sf j)ro\'inccs of fuflia. Id the tre<isure-house 
of Sir;i j-ikI-I )anlah L;<>Id and siK t'r waa'c ]icaj)cd 
riTc‘ custodians came forward and crowned 
(dive’s iK'ad witli j(/W(‘1s. In aflcn* }a:ars, when he 
was cliarL;ed hcdoiv^ the* llon.se of ('onimons with 
;^|-eed, lu‘ boldly ccvciaimed, “ b\' (jod, Mr. 

( hairinan, at this inoinent I stand astonished at 
irn^ ()wn nn )dc‘rati< >11 ! ” 

|h)r tile ('oin])ai)\’ he clainuHl tlu‘ riyht to hold all 
1 Ir“ lands south of ('alculta, SSe S(|uarc' inikss, on 
pax’iiK'nt of the' usual rent. lie claimed a sum of 
Io,(.)()(),OCX) ru|)c‘c‘s as compemsation for prc'\’ious ](.csses 
and f)!* the expenses of the cainjiaipn. J^'or those 
wlio had suff'red duriny the capture of Calcutta by 
Sinij-ud-I)aulah he claimed S,000,000 rupees. I'or the 
army 2,500,000 ru[)ees, f >1* tlie navy 2,500,000 rupees, 
and other larye sums f)r the (governor and Select 
Committee at ( alcutta. Ion* himself he ck'mandecl 
besi(k‘s 2So,oc)0 rupeers as Abanbc'r of the (dommittee, 
200 ,ocX) rupees as (dommander-in-Cdiief, and 1,600,000 
rupees as a ])rivate donation—in all, 2,08(3,000 rupees. 
Be it remembercsl that at tlu' time when these awards 
were made the rupee was worth two shillinys and 
sixpence. 

Mir Jafar, who had ])ut .Sirfij-ud -1 )aulah cruelly to 
death, was left to raise these sums from his subjects 
as besst he c'ould. 1 h(.‘ iwsult was a rel)ellion, to (piell 
which (dive was called on for aid, and in return 
received further riylits f )r the (dompany. It was not 
long before the new Viceroy had again to plead for 
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the assistance of the Company’s troops in repelling a 

threatened invasion of his dominions bv tlic son of 

• 

the Emperor of Delhi and the' Xaw.lb \\ az/r of Oiidh. 
In return Clive was yranb'd a riylit to redain in his 
own hands tlie rent of the lands south of Calcaitta 
which, accordiiy^ to the agreement after Tlassey, liad 
been annually jiaid by the Ifn^iish to the V^icero}^ 
this agreement ('li\\‘ virtual!}^ became landlord to 
the Ifast India Com|)an\\ 'J'he amount, sonu^ 30,000 
yearly, was jiaid to him from 1765 until his death in 
1774, when tlie riyht to collect and keep the rent 
passc'd to the Com pan\\ 

I'he sujiremacy of the Comjiany firml\' c'stablished 
in Bengal, the richest province in India, needed 
but to be maintained and supjiortc'd by thc‘ care^ 
fill husbanding of the resources and rc‘\enues of 
the newly-acquired lands, so that it miqht finally 
q,row powerful enouyh to triumph ox'erall rivals. The 
Dutch still had their settlement at ('hinsurah, twenty 
miles above (’alcutla, and in the Deccan tlu^ Trench 
under ]hissy supjiorted the* Niz;im,or Vicero\, Salabat 
Jang, the revenues of the “Northern Ca’rcfirs,” or 
districts of Ganjfun, Vizagapatam, Godavari, and 
Kistna, some seventeen thousand scjuare miles in 
extent, having been assigned to them for the main¬ 
tenance of their troojis. 

On Bussy being summoned south for the purpose 
of joining in a h’rench attack on Madras, Clive 
entered into an alliance with the local Baja of 
Vizianagram, and sent a force under Colonel Forde, 
to the Northern Circars. Masulipatarn fell, position 
after position was speedily captured, and the French 
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driven out; of the Northern Circars and deprived oi 
their main source of revenue. ^ 

'.1 he Dulcli at Chinsurah, findinj^ Clivx'’s forces 
weakened the absence of lujrde and his troops, 
demanded tliat tlieir ships should be allowed to ])ass 
Calcutta without bciii^; searched and jdaced under 
tlic‘ change of an ICii^Iish pilot as wa.s the custom, 
and lliat the trade in saltpetre, tlien ke])t exclusively 
in the.' liands of the ]uii:;'Iish Com])an)^, should be 
tlirown open. ]vcx:eivini( no satisfactory repl}^ to 
their demands, the Dutcli openly declared war by 
capturing; some JCij^lisli sliijxs in the riv'cr. Clive at 
once collected toj^ether a bodtwjf armed V'olunteers, 
Iiastil)^ reca!lc;d h'orde from the Northern Circ.'lrs, 
while Admiral ('ornish, with three men-of-war, sailed 
up the rivc'i', and destroyed six of the Dutch ships, 
the last of the s(juadron l)eini^ ca])turcd at the mouth 
of the river. As soon as Colonel Forde reached 
Calcutta he marched out with 320 Europeans, 800 
sepo\'s, and 5c) luiropean volunteers. At ]^iderra, 
near ('hinsurah, he found himself oj)posed by a Dutch 
force of 700 luiropeans and Se)0 Malays. Seeing;- the 
force assembled a'^ainst him he wrote to Clive for 
advice. Cli-ve, who was ])Ia}'iiy4 whist, sent back a 
hurried message in ])encil, “ J )ear jM)rde, flight them 
^mmediatel\^ I v'lll send }’'ou the order in Council to¬ 
morrow.” Forde fought on November 25, 1759, only 
50 Dutch and 250 ]\lalavs escaped, and the striu^gle 
by the Dutch for supremacy in India w'as endcfl. 

The J'rench were now^ alone left to struLy^lc for a 
short time longer against the growing power of the 
English. 
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Fc)rt vSt. David had fallc'n before Count Lally, 
Jhiron de Tollendal. Madras lield out, tliou^li closely 
invested by the I^'rench troops from December, 175<S, 
to Imbruary, 1759. ]uirai;ed at the lon^ resistance, 
out of patience with ihc inc(>m|)etcnce and ii^norance 
of his officers, tlu‘ ovca'bearine; and haughty s|)irit of 
Lally at lenj^^tli broke forth. l ie threatened to har¬ 
ness the members of the C'oimcil at Pondicherry to 
his waL;'L;'ons w hen the}^ dek'oa'd in sending' him sup- 
])lies or monc\\ Knowing nothini^ of the country, 
he rejected w ith contempt the advice, founded on long 
exjjerience, of Jhiss\', estranging all by his hot temper 
and hasty mc'asures. Ignorant of the ways of the 
jjeople of Inrlia, and caring nothing for their offended 
pride, he dn.we the high caste merchants and 
Jkalunans to cany on menial works in his camp. 
]>y 'February, 1759, his su])|)lies had almost failed, 
his nati\’e troops w'ere fast deserting, and his Ifuro- 
pean soldiers making oxc'rtures to join the enemy, 
so when the Ifnglish fleet under .Admiral Pocock 
a[)peared in sight he was reluctantly obliged to raise 
the siegc! of Madras, leave behind him his sick and 
wounded, his artillery and ammunition, and retire to 
Pondicherry, where the news of his failure was 
received w ith unconcealed joy. 

In September of the same year the l^A'cnch 
Admiral Comte d’Ache, with eleven ships of the 
line, after two hours’ cannonade with the English 
fleet of nine ships under Admiral Pocock, finally 
sailed away from the coast, leaving Lally to his fate, 
an abandonm('nt in the words of Captain Mahan, 
“which necessarily led to the fall of the French 
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j)owcr in India, nevaa' a^ain to rise.” In January, 
1760, C'oLint Lall}^ was finall\^ defeated by Eyre 
Coote at the battle of Wandewash ; Ikissy was taken 
prisoner, tlie J^'rench retreating to Pondicherry, which 
capitulated in January of the next year. 

Dupleix and La ]^(Hirdonnais had been already 
sacrificefi as a reward for tlieir endeavours to work 
out a future for their country in the Ifast; now Lally 
the brave, tlie impetuous hero of many a fi^ht, 
thanked on the fadd of battle by Marshal Saxe, and 
rewarded by Louis XV. with a colonelcy in the Irish 
Iki<^ade of Dillon, was to fall the last victim. Sent 
to accomplish a task, impossible so loiyci' as the hVench 
power was not secured on the seas, in luiropean as 
well as Ivastern waters, he failed, as Dupleix and 
La Bourdonnais had failed, and for his failure, on 
returning; to France, was thrown into the Bastille, con¬ 
victed of having’ betrayed the interests of his king 
“and as a reward for 35 years’ service,” as he 
bitterly moaned, brought forth gagged and bound, 
driven on a cart used for refuse, to the Place de 
Greve, w here he Avas executed. 

Through all these contests Clive had the sea-power 
of Ifngland to suj^port him. With unerring insight 
he had turned from the south, where no adxance into 
the heart of India w^as j)ossible, and firmly established 
the British ]X)W'er in the rich, alluxaal tracts of Bengal 
amid a tame and law-abiding populace, wdic^re the 
Comj)any might in ])eace consolidate its strength, 
make surer its foothold, and slowl}^ at its owm chosen 
time, advance further and further, each ste]) being 
secured before the next was attempted, until finally 
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their power liad cre|)t all ov'cr tlu^ land, up the Ganges 
to Benares, further on to the Himalayas, gaining 
wealth, power, and strength, to raise armies to subdue 
the south and west, ])lant the ]^ritish standard by 
the Indus, sweep in the garnered wealth of Oudh, 
and then hand over the dominions and trade its 
servants had won and fostered to the safe-keeping of 
the Queen-Ihnpress. 

On the 25th of February, 1760, at tlie age of thirty- 
five, Clive sailed for Hnglanfl, where he received from 
George 111 . an Irish Peerage as Lord Clive, Baron 
Plasscw^ as a rewvard for the services he had rendered 
to his countr\^ for, in the wa)rds of Fkarl Stanhope, 
Whatex er gratitude Spain ow^es to Iier Cortes, or 
Portugal to her Albuquerque, this—and in its results 
more than this—is due from England to Clive. Had 
he never been born, I do not believe that w^e should— 
at least in that generation—have conquered Ilindoo- 
stan ; liad he lived longer, I doubt if we should—at 
least in that generation -have lost North America.” 

Clive rei7iained in IGigland, and the Government 
of Bengal ])assed into the hands of Mr. Vansittart. 
Lhe 1 ^'rench were still fighting in the south. The 
sums Mir Jafar had agreed to })ay after the battle of 
Plassey had not been fully paid, and the money was 
wain ted. Ifnglish wanders on a year, factors on 
£1^ a }asar, jdinior and senior merchants on £^o and 
d^qo a ) ear, a ))residcnt on 300 a year, his coun¬ 
sellors on from £40 to £[CX), were engaged in trade, 
all determined, more or less, to make a speedy 
fortune and return to Ifngland, wLile the army was 
growing, and the joay of the soldiers in arrears. Some 
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method to meet the e^rowini^ exf)eiises had to be 
found. Accordingly Mr. Vansittart wrote to the 
Court of Proprietors that in consequence of ‘Ahe 
general confusion and disaffection of the country, and 
the very low state of the C'ompany’s treasury, one or 
other of tliese resolutions was immediately necessary 
—either to droj) our connexions with the country 
Government and withdraw our assistance : or to 
insist on more am])le as well as more certain provision 
for the support of the Company’s expense.” 

The Viceroy was old, said to be del)auched and 
indolent, while his son-in-law, Mir Muhammed Kasim 
bid hiqh for ihc post. In the dead of m\q'ht, Mir Jafar 
was removed and Mir Kasim installed on condition 
that he should i)ay the arrears due to the Company, 
grant the revenues of Pardwan, Midna])ur, and 
Chittagong, and 50 lakhs of rupees towards the 
expenses of the ^\^ar in the south. The Governor, 
Mr. Vansittart, was to receive 30,000, ATr. Holwell, 
£27,000, others sums of '25,000, ;C20,000, and 
£ 1 3,000. The revenues of the whole of Bengal were 
now in the hands of the servants of the Company. 
Having the right of free ])assage, without ])ayment of 
tax or toll, for the inland ])roduce, in which they 
traded, they commenced for a consideration to 
smuggle the goods of native traders ; they even 
forced the villagers to bu\'' and sell at prices fixed 
by themselves. 

The new Viceroy daily l)ccame more alarmed 
Unable to obtain redress, and unwalling to allow the 
powder to pass from liis hands wathout a struggle, he 
commenced to prepare for war, now inevitable, by 
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organisini^ his troops under two soldiers of fortune, 
Reinhardt an Alsatian, and Markar an Armenian, 
^hen two ships from Calcutta appeared at Mungir 
carrying arms for the Ihiglish troo])s at Patnd, he 
detained the ships and placed the officers in charge 
under guard. Mr. Ellis, the English Governcjr, re¬ 
torted by seizing the city. The Viceroy’s troo])s 
under Reinhardt and Markar came to the rescue. 
Ellis and his followers were hemmed in, cap¬ 
tured and ])laced in imprisonment. War was at 
once ])roclaimed. Mir K«asim’s forces were defeated 
by Major John y\dams at K«'itwa and Gheria, forty 
thousand of them being driven back with fearful 
slaughter from the fortress at the gorge of Undwd 
Nala. Mir Kasim, incensed at the success of the 
Comi)any, gave orders that Mr. lyllis and the 
prisoners should be instantly executed. On the 
5th of October, 1763, Walter Reinhardt, sur- 
named Sambre by his comjjanions, and Samru by 
the natives, forced two companies of his sepo)\s 
to carry out the order, and hdlis, with two 
hundred unarmed men, women, and children, were 
foully massacred. Patna was soon afterwards cap¬ 
tured by Major Adams ; but Mir Kasim escaping, 
under the escort of Samru, sought protection in 
Allahdbad with Shuja-ud-Daula, Nawab Waz/r of 
Oudh, where the Phnperor, Shah A lam, driven from 
Delhi by the Afghans, had also taken refuge. 
Between the three, an alliance offensive and de¬ 
fensive against the Pmglish was entered into, and 
with fifty thousand followers they advanced to 
Baksar near Patnd. From here Mir Kasim was 
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driven forth by his allies, weary of his cowardice 
and inability to raise the funds he had promised 
towards the expenses of the war. He died soon 
afterwards in abject poverty. 

Hector Munro, having with prompt and unrelent¬ 
ing severity quelled the first Sepoy Mutiny in India 
by blowing from the guns twenty-four of his mutinous 
troops, advanced against the allied forces whom he 
defeated with terrible slaughter in the decisive battle 
of Baksar on the 23rd of October, 1764. 

Benares immediately surrendered, and Allahabad 
capitulated to Sir Robert Fletcher, leaving the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, deserted by Samru, no alternative 
but to sue for peace on terms to be dictated by the 
English. The result of this decisive victory, second 
only to ]dassey,was fully recognised by (dive, who wrote 
to Pitt, in 1766, ^Ht is scarcely hyperbole to say, to¬ 
morrow the whole Mogul Empire is in our power.’^ 
Mir Jafar, again installed as viceroy, died soon after¬ 
wards, and left a legacy of 5 lakhs of rupees to (dive, 
who handed the amount over to the treasury at 
Calcutta to form a fund for the relief of officers and 
soldiers invalided or disabled during service, as w ell as 
for widows of officers and soldiers dying on service— 
a fund known for over a century as “Lord Clive’s 
Fund,” which reverted to the heirs of Clive when 
India was transferred from the East India Company 
to the Crowm. 

On the death of the Viceroy, Mr. Vansittart and his 
Council, in direct contravention of a recent order from 
the Court of Directors prohibiting their servants from 
receiving any presents, installed the illegitimate son of 
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Mir Kasim on receivin<^ a sum of lo lakhs of rupees 
to be divided among tliem as they should elect. 

The Court of Directors in London was now 
thoroughly alarmed at these arbitrary proceedings of 
the Calcutta Council, as well as at the rapacity and 
private trade of their ser>>ants which threatened 
financial ruin to the Company’s own affairs. They 
accordingly wrote to the Governor of Bengal: “ One 
grand source of the disputes, misunderstandings, and 
difficulties which have occurred with the Country 
Government appears evidently to have taken its rise 
from the unwarrantable and licentious manner of 
carrying on private trade of the Company’s servants. 

. . . In order, therefore, to remedy all these disorders, 
we do hereby positively order and direct,—That from 
the receipt of this letter, a final and effectual end be 
forthwith put to the Inland Trade in Salt, beetle nut 
and tobacco, and all other articles whatsoever produced 
and consumed in the Country.” 

Fearing that this order would not be effectually 
carried out, the Court of Directors supplemented it 
in 1764 by praying Clive to proceed to India and 
place their affairs in order. This determination was 
conveyed to the Council at Bengal in the following 
words :—“ The General Court of Proprietors having, 
on account of the critical situation of the Company’s 
affairs in Bengal, requested Lord Clive to take upon 
him the station of President, and the Command of the 
Company’s Military forces there, his Lordship has 
been appointed President and Governor accordingly/' 

Clive landed at Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1765, 
having full power to act with a Select Committee oi 
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four members independent of the Bengal Council 
When one member of the old Council, Mr. Johnstone, 
ventured to ask some questions respecting the new 
pov\er of the committee, Clive, as he himself writes, 
haughtily asked him “if he would dare to dispute our 
authority? Mr. Johnstone replied, that he never had 
the least intention of doing such a thing ; upon which 
there was an ap|)earance of very long and pale 
countenances, and not one of the (knincil uttered 
another syllable.^’ 

Witln’n two days of (dive’s arrival every act of the 
Council, especiall}^ their indecent haste in installing a 
new Viceroy, and their reception <>f presents, had been 
censured by Clive, w'ho sums iij) his judgment on 
their procedure b)^ wTiting, “Alas! how is the English 
name sunk ! I could not avoid pa)ang the tribute of 
a few^ tears to the departed and lost fame of the 
British Nation (irrecoverabh^ so, I fear'.” 

(dive landed on Tuesday; the following Monday 
the Select Committee directed tl^at a covenant not 
to take bribes or presents for tlie future should be 
signed by all Members of Ccnmcil, and by all the 
Company’s servants, who, as Clive w rites, “ after 
many idle and evasive arguments, and being given 
to understand that they must either sign or be 
suspended the service, executed the covenants 
upon the spot.” Soon after Clive w-’as able to wu'ite 
respecting the future of the Com]:)any\s affairs in 
India, and his words are as ap{)licable to-day as 
they were then : “ I am persuaded that nothing can 
prove fatal, but a renewal of licentiousness among 
your servants here, or intestine divisions among 
yourselves at home.” 
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How far the ^i^encral corruption and laxity had 
spread during’ Iiis absence may be judged from r^ne 
of his letters home, in whicli he declares, '‘I fear the 
Military as well as Civil are so far gone in luxury 
and debauchery, that it .will re(|uire the utmost 
exertion of our united C'ommittee to save the 
Company from destruction.” 

Noteworthy are his words as hc! viewc'd with alarm 
the [position which he was sent out to fice : “If ideas 
of conquest were to be the rule of our conduct, I 
foresee that we should by necessity be led from 
acquisition to acquisition until we had the w'liole 
Empire up in arms against us/' lie dwells carefully 
on the great danger that may arise if once the 
natives throw off their “ natural indolence," combined 
to carry on a “ war against us in a much more 
soldierly manner than they ever tliought of" 

Having j)laced the internal affairs of the Company 
on a firm basis, Clive proceeded to conclude ])eacc 
with the.Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for, at that period, 
he conceived it essential, as he wrote, “ to conciliate 
the affections of the country powers, to remove any 
jealousy they may entertain of our unbounded 
ambition, and to convince them that wc aim not 
at conquest and dominion, but security in carrying 
on a free trade." 

The territories of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh were 
restored on his paying half a million sterling for the 
expenses of the war. Allahabad and Kora, yielding 
a revenue of 2,800,000 rupees yearly, were retained 
and given to the Emperor Shah Alam in exchange 
for the perpetual right, or Diwanship, over the entire 
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revenues of Bcn^^al, Bchar, Orissa, and the Northern 
Circars, the h^mperor reccivin^^ in exchange 411 
annual tribute of £260,000, and the new Viceroy an 
annual allowance of £600,000 wherewith to pay his 
dancinj^ ^irls. The collection of the revenues in 
these districts was left in the hands of the native 
a<^ents, for, as the Directors wrote, they were aware 
“ how unfit an En^^lishnian is to conduct the collection 
of revxuuies and to follow the subtle native thoug'ht, 
all his art is to conceal the real value of his country, 
to perplex and elude the payment.” ] 5 y this arrange¬ 
ment Bengal, liehar, and Orissa virtually became 
the pro])erty of the Company—a properly likely, in 
the opinion of Clive, to yield a yearly revenue of two 
millions sterling. The acquisition, in fact, exceeded 
everything* that could have been conceived by the 
wildest imagination of Dupleix and in the words of 
Clive, ‘‘To go further is, in my opinion, a scheme so 
extravagantly ambitious, that no Governor and Council 
in their senses can accept it unless the whole system 
of the Company’s interests be first entirely new 
remodelled.” 

As a barrier between the limits of the Company’s 
territories and the north of India, the puppet 
sovereign of Oudh was left in power, while the 
Dinperor held the strong fortress of Allahdbad, to 
keep in check all Maratha and Bathan invaders. 
Nothing remained for the Company but to consolidate 
their position, secure themselves in their own pos¬ 
sessions, conciliate the natives, train, discipline, and 
augment their army, hoard. their resources, and be 
prepared for what the future might bring forth. 
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In order to carry out the policy of the Directors, 
Clive reorganised the entire system of the inland 
trade. The sale of salt had been virtually monopo¬ 
lised by the Company’s servants, who paid neither 
duty nor toll, or at most a small one of 2\ 
per cent. That this was a. lucrative business may 
be seen from the fact that with good management 
it paid over 200 per cent, on the capital ex¬ 
pended. It was, however, declared illegal as well as 
the trade in betel nut, tobacco, and all articles not 
intended for import or export. Some effort at 
compensation, to the senior military and civil officers, 
was made by Clive, who formed a fund to carry on 
the trade under public management in the profits of 
which they were to participate in fixed proportions 
according to their rank—a system, however, not finally 
approved of by the Directors. 

This measure, and the curtailment of a special 
allowance made to military officers when on active 
service or away from l\cad<.\^uarters—a privilege en¬ 
joyed since the days of Plassey—resulted in open 
mutiny, two hundred officers threatening to resign 
their commissions on the same day unless this 
allowance was restored. 

Sir Robert Fletcher, Commandant at Mungir, 
secretly encouraged the inovx'ment, while the civil 
officers at Calcutta subscribed a sum of £16,000 for 
the benefit of any officers who might be cashiered. 

Clive was not to be intimidated in his efforts to 
carry out the Directors’ instructions. Sir Robert 
Fletcher was cashiered, new officers were ordered 
up from Madras, those who had combined were tried 
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by martial law,^ six were convicted of mutiny, the rest 
allowed to recall their resignations only on their fully 
recognising that they were permitted to continue in 
the service as an act of extreme grace and favour. 

Clive remained in India one year and a half, 
during which time, in the words of Macaulay, he 
“effected one of the most extensive, difficult and 
salutary reforms that ever was accomplished by any 
statesman.” 

His health breaking down he determined to return 
home, notwithstanding tliat the Directors urged him 
to remain, f(.)r as they wrote: “ d'he general voice 
of the Troprietors, indeed, we may sa}^, of every man, 
will be to join in our reejuest, that your Lordship will 
continue another year in India,” their opinion being: 
“Your own example has been the principal means 
of restraining the general ra])aciousness and corrup¬ 
tion which had brought our affairs so near the brink 
of ruin.” 

Clive, however, could not be induced to remain. 
He left India finally on the 29th of January, 1767, 
at a time when, in consequence of brilliant hopes 
held out for the future trade of the Company, the 
price of wStock had gone up to 263, and the dividends 
had risen from 6 to 10, and even to 12^ per cent. 

In 1698 the Company had advanced to the Crown 
two millions sterling at 8 ])er cent, interest; in 1702, 
one million ; in 1730, four millions sterling without 
interest; in 1744,011 extension of their Charter, one 
million sterling at 3 per cent; so that by 1758 a 
total debt of ^4,200,000 at 3 per cent, was owed 
them, while, on the other hand, they had to pay 
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;f400,000 to the Kxclicqucr ycarl\% on account of the 
revenue derived from tlieir newly accjuired position in 
India. 

These fair liopes of ])n)sperit}^, liowever, did not 
last lon^'. In the south of India Haidar All had 
risen to power, extended his kingdom of Mysore as 
far north as the Kistna, established a maritime force 
on the west coast at Mangalore, and by 1769 had 
ravaged the country round Madras up to St. Thomas' 
Mount, impoverishing the Madras Government. 

In 1770 Bengal was devastated by a fearful famine 
during the course of which one-third to one-half of 
its inhabitants died, the trade becoming totally dis¬ 
organised, and the revenues remaining uncollected. 

Jly 1773 the Company were virtually bankrupt. 
Although their shares paid a dividend of 6 per cent, 
the year before, they had heen obliged to borrow to 
the extent of ^1,290,000, their ('a|)ital Stock, amount¬ 
ing to /'4,000,000, being represented by effects and 
credits in Ifngland, China, India, St. Helena, and on 
the sea, by a sum of ^^^2,930,658 los. lod. 

An a])])lication to the Government for a loan of 

1,000,000 to enable them to carry on their business 
led to an inquiry into the whole affairs of the Com¬ 
pany, and an impeachment of Clive’s administration, 
particularly his dealings with Siraj-ud-I)aula and Mir 
Jakir. 

As a result it was ruled by the Commons that all 
the accjuisitions made by military force in India, or 
ac(]uired by treaty with foreign powers, did by right 
belong to the State, while, with regard to Clive, they 
left the question unvoted on as to whether or not he 
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had '' abused the ]X)wcr with whicli he was entrusted, 
to the evil example of the servants of the ])ub]ic, ai^^d 
to the dishonour and detriment of the State,” con¬ 
tenting^ themselv'es with passing' a resolution that 
'‘Robert, Lord Chv^e,did render great and meritorious 
services to his country”—-a resolution wln'ch did little 
to soothe tlie worn-out s])irit of the victor of Llassey, 
wlio died by liis own hand, after great physical 
suffering, at liis liouse in IL'rkeley S(piare in 1774. 

Tire C'ompany was released from the annual pay¬ 
ment of the 400,000, it was lent 1,500,000 for 
four years, being, how^ever, debarred from declaring 
a dividend of more than 6 per cent, on their business 
till tlie loan was repaid. Lord N(.)rlh’s Regulating 
Act of 1773 at the same time defniiteh^ established 
Parliamentary control over the wLole affairs of the 
C'ompany. Co])ies of all ])a])ers res])ecting civil or 
military affairs in India were to be sent to the 
Secretaries of State and l^ords of the Treasury 
wa’thin fourteen days of receipt. I'he Governor- 
General in India was to be nominated by Parliament, 
he w^as to h(jld office for five years, and to have a 
casting vote in a new (founcil of four members. A 
Supreme Court of Justice was established for Cal¬ 
cutta, wath a ("hief Justice and four Jhiisne Judges, 
w’ho, with the aid of a jury of Pritish subjects, were 
to try all offences except petty trade disputes, which 
were left to the former, or M^iyor’s, Court. 

The first Council ap}K)inted under the Act con¬ 
sisted of Richard Barwcll, General (davering, the 
lion. Colonel Monson, and Jdiilip PTancis, the first 
Governor-General being Warren Hastings. 
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No Governor-General of India has ever been called 
on to undertake a task more complex in all its details 
than that undertaken by Warren Hastings when he 
was summoned by the Directors of the luist India 
Company to assume charge of their affairs in Bengal. 
No Governor-General has had more difficulties to 
encounter, not only from opposition in his own 
Council Chamber, but also from those at home whom 
he served, and from whom he might have hoped for 
encouragement and some amount of loyal support; 
no Governor-General has been so traduced, maligned, 
and misrepresented by those whose enmity he had 
roused by thwarting their self-interested intrigues or 
by an exposure of their frauds and incapacities, as 
well as by those who had full opportunities of 
judging the full value of his public services, but 
who deemed it well to sacrifice him fjr private or 
party {purposes. 

Recent impartial and judicial research has done 
much to clear the character of Hastings from many 
wildly reckless and even false charges. Still, no sober 
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inquiries or calm decisions will cv^cr blot away the 
memory of the words of impassioned eloquence and 
dramatic ff)rce with whicli nearly every official action 
of his life was denounced by the greatest orators of 
his time, who used all their unrivalled powers to 
impress the imagination of their audience with the 
enormity of the offences charged against him by 
the malice of his enemies. 

Of Hastings it can be truly said that all he accom¬ 
plished—and it was much—was done because he saw, 
with a foresight vouchsafed only to a genius such as 
his, what the interests of the Company, and those of 
his country, demanded for the extension of commerce 
and the firm establishment of the British rule in the 
East wherec^n that commerce could alone be based. 

Arriving in India at the age of nineteen, in October, 
1750, Hastings, like Clive, was first employed in the 
ordinary clerical duties attached to the office of a writer 
in the East India Company’s service. In the year 
1754 he was transferred to the factory at Kasimbazar, 
on the Ganges. 'Fhere his chief occupation seems to 
have been the making of bargains with the native 
traders for the supply of silk stuffs to be sent home 
to enrich the London merchants. In 1756 happened 
the dire catastrophe of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Hastings, in the confusion, escaped from Kasimbazar 
and made his wa\^ down the Ganges, joining the 
refugees, and afterwards took ])art as a volunteer 
in Clive's campaigns. Pathetic as is much in the 
history of Hastings, no more pathetic fact is recorded, 
in all its meagre details, than that his first wife, the 
widow of a Captain Campbell, whom he married ip 
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1756, died in 1759? Icavini^ two cln’ldrcn, who did not 
long survive. 

• On the return of Clive to ICigland, Hastings, then 
in his twenty-ninth year, was appointed Member of 
Council at Calcutta. In the years of deplorable 
mismanagement which followed, Hastings, in the 
words of Macaulay, “was nc\'cr charged with having 
borne a share in the worst abuses which ensued, 
and it is almost ecjually certain that, if he had 
borne a share in those abuses, the able and bitter 
enemies who afterwards persecuted him would not 
have failed to discover and j)roclaim his guilt.” 

After fourteen years’ service in the enervating 
climate of I^engal he returned home with but a 
comparatively small income. His generosity to his 
relatives and financial losses soon left him no option 
but to apply once again to the Court of Directors 
for employment in their .service in the East an 
application at once acceded to, for Hastings had, 
as the Directors recorded in their order aj^pointing 
him second Member of Council at Madras, “ served 
us many years upon the Bengeil establishment with 
great ability and unblemished character.” ]h)rrow- 
ing money wherewith to buy an outfit, he sailed, in 
1769, from Dover, to build anew^ his fortunes in a 
life of exile in the East. 

On the long vo)'age out a romantic attachment 
sprang up between him and Mrs. Imhoff, wfiiom he 
afteiwvards married on a divorce being obtained from 
her husband, a German baron. At Madras, in ad¬ 
dition to his duties as Member of Council, he acted 

export warehouse keeper until the year 1772, when 
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he was directed to proceed to Calcutta to assume 
char^^e of the Government, and, if possible, evolve 
order out of the chaos into which the affairs of tlie 
Company had lapsed. 

From Clive he received a letter of advice, beseech- 
iiii^ him to “ be impartial and just to the public, 
regardless of the interest of individuals, where the 
lionour of the nation and the real advantage of the 
Company <arc at stake, and resolute in carrying into 
execution your determination, which I hope will at 
all times be rather founded ii|)on your own opinion 
than that of others,” and at the same time “always 
flattering yourself that time and ])erseverance will 
get the better of everything.” 

d'he ])r()blem before Hastings was how to secure 
fnjin attacks by native powers the territories won by 
Clive, how to raise revenue from them sufficient to 
satisfy the cx])enses of administration, the demands 
of the Directors, as well as the heav}" and sudden 
liabilities to be incurred for wars which he knew 
must inevitably occur in the near future. In order 
to effect these objects “it is impossible,” as he wrote 
in a letter to Sir George Colebrooke, “to avoid 
errors ; and there are cases . . . in which it may 
be necessary to adopt expedients which are not to 
be justified on such principles as the public can be 
judges of” 

A great power had arisen in the west and north 
of India which for a time seemed as though it would 
succeed in founding a Hindu dominion on the ruins 
of the Mughal Empire, and dictate its orders to the 
servants of the Company. The Marathas had from 
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the seventeen til century—when first as predatory 
bands of raiding and robbing horsemen they were 
led forth annually from their mountain homes lying 
amid the highlands of the west by their great leader 
Sivaji—grown to be an organised force of fighting 
soldiers, who under their chieftains levied contribu¬ 
tions far and wide over all the rich villages lying 
outside the Company’s possessions at Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Madras. 

As the successors of Sivaji became weak and 
effeminate their power passed to the hands of their 
astute IhCihman ministers, or Peshwas, who fixed 
their headquarters at Poona. At the same time 
successful leaders gathered around themselves bands 
of horsemen who claimed the right to pillage and 
levy contributions over defined districts, all, however, 
rendering a more or less loyal allegiance to the 
Peshwas. 1 lolkar, descendant of a shepherd, assumed 
.sovereignty around his capital at Indore. Sindhia, 
whose ancestors were hereditary slij^per-bearers to 
the prcjud Peshw/is, established himself in power at 
Gwalior, while Ikiroda fell to the Gaekwars, and 
Nag])ur to the JPionslas. One final effort to break 
this great rising Hindu nationality and restore the 
sway of the Mughals was made by the Muhammadan 
ruler of Afghanistan, when Ahmad Shah Uunini, 
at the head of his Turkoman cavalry, came riding 
through the north-west |)asscs to chastise the idola¬ 
trous Marathas f^r their insolence in driving the 
Emperor from Delhi and conquering the neigh¬ 
bouring lands of the Punjab. 

On the fatal field of Panipat Ahmad Shah Durani 
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cut to pieces 200,000 of the li^ht Manithfi horsemen, 
slew the bravest <)f their cliieftains, including' the son 
and cousin of their Peshwa—or, as the news was 
wailed amid their mountain homes, “Two pearls 
have been dissolved, twenty-seven ij^old mohurs have 
been lost, and of the silver and co]3pcr the total 
cannot be cast u|).” 

Terrible thoii^li the calamity was that had fallen 
on the Manithas, they soon gathered themselves 
together to dispute the sovereignty with the l^ast 
India Company. In 1769 they raided south, de¬ 
vastating the territories of the fierce 1 laidar All, 
and by 1771 the}^ liad once again in tlicir ])ower 
the Kmperor at Delhi, forcing him to surrender to 
them the districts of Kora and Allahabad, handed 
to him in 1765 by Clive, in return for the grant of 
the Governorshi]^ over Pengal, Pehar, and Orissa. 
In consecjuence of this defection of the l^mperor from 
the side of the iMigiish, Hastings not onl\^ resumed 
possession of the districts of Kora and Allahabrkl, 
but withheld the annual tribute of ^^300,000 which 
it had been customary to pay him from the revenues 
of Pengal, l^ehar, and Orissa. 

Hastings, so fir as the Company’s possessions and 
interests were concerned, had brilliantly succeeded in 
counterplotting the wily Manitha stratagems whereby 
the\" hoped to rule through the permission of the 
Emperor. He had now to ]^la}' a bolder game re¬ 
quiring all the insight his genius could inspire—to 
carry to a successful conclusion. The Company’s 
possessions in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa had been 
won by Clive ; it yet remained to place them under 
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a firm and wise administration ; it yet remained to 
secure them from all possibility of Manitha invasion, 
so that the C'ompany might have time to secure its 
position and gain strength and power for its ultimate 
expansion. Between the Company’s possessions and 
the Marathas it was necessary to build up a strong 
and friendly native state which might receive, and 
if j)ossible break, the first rude shock of an invading 
army. 

To the west of Bengal and Ik'har lay Oudh, ruled 
by its Nawab Wazi'r. Beyond Oudh, stretching north¬ 
west to the Himalayas, lay the land of the Rohillas, 
a fierce race of Pathan warriors who came originally 
from beycaid tlie Indus, conejuered the rich, fertile 
plains, and subdued the effete Hindu peasantry. 
With the Rohillas the Marathas had a deadly feud, 
not only because they were of different nationality 
and religion, but because the Rohillas had stood by 
and allowed the Afghans to slaughter the Mardtha 
chieftains at Pan/pat. The Marathas did not wait 
long for vengeance. In 1772 they swarmed down 
on the Rohillas, who were obliged to turn in their 
distress to Shuja-ud-Daula, the^NTiwab Wazir of 
Oudh, to whom they offered 40 lakhs of rupees if he 
would come to their aid and drive back the maraud¬ 
ing invaders. With the assistance of the forces from 
Oudh, strengthened by an English brigade under 
Sir Robert Baker, the Marathas were driven from 
Rohilkhand ; but, as might have been expected, 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, beloved chief of the Rohillas, 
refused to pay the Nawab Wazir of Oudh the 
promised subsidy of 40 lakhs of rupees. When 
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the demand w<as pressed he threatened to join his 
forces to those of his former foes, the Marathcas, 
and raid the territories of Oudh and those of the 
Compan}'. 

Hastiness at once summoned the Nawab Wazir to 
meet him at l^enares, so that they miglit concert 
measures for the future defence of their possessions. 
At tlie meetin<^ whicli ensued it was decided that the 
Rohillas sliould be driven from Rohilkhand by a 
united force of Oudh and the Company ; that the 
Nawab Wazi'r should, after tlie campaign, take pos¬ 
session (.)f the outlyini^ districts of Rohilkhand, as 
well as Kora and Allahabad held to hiivc been ceded 
by the ICnperor ; and that the Company in return 
should receive the 40 lakhs of rupees, as well as a 
further sum of 210,000 rupees monthly, during the 
time its troops were engaged in the field, for war 
expenses. By the victories of Idassey and Baksar 
Clive won a foothold for the Company in India; 
by this treaty, as Hastings wrote, the Nawab 
Wazir would obtain “a complete compact state shut 
in effectually from the frontiers of Behar to the 
mountains of Thibet, while he would remain equally 
accessible to our forces from the above provinces 
either for hostilities or for protection. It would give 
him wealth, of which we should ])artake, and give 
him security without any dangerous increase of 
power. It would undoubtedly, by bringing his 
frontier nearer to the Manithas, for whom singly he 
would be no match, render him more dependent on 
us, and cement the union more firmly between us.’^ 

As to the essential morality of these colossal in- 
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trigues of Hastings, neither his age nor our age, in a 
c^)mpulsory struggle for existence, can judge. The 
same problem, differing in none of its essential details, 
lies before us to-day in our determination to hold our 
possessions in Africa as a field for the outlet of our 
productions, as well as in the consistent efforts of 
Russia to gain seaports in the Mediterranean or in 
the North Pacific, so as to establish a commercial 
prosperity for herself in the future, b}" means which 
are inevitably destined to end in success. All we are 
concerned with is the fact that Hastings in his deal¬ 
ings with the native powers had but one main ideal 
before him —that of serving the interests of the lAist 
India Company, and establishing on a secure basis the 
foundation of the British Phnipire iti India, so that 
the commercial enterprise of the London merchants 
should have its necessary development. If in this 
there be discovered any taint of turpitude, not by 
Hastings alone but by the nation at large must the 
blame be borne. 

Rohilkhand was conquered, Hafiz Rfihmat Khan 
died bravely fighting, along with tvv^o thousand of his 
troops, while the remaining Rohillas were sent forth, 
across the Ganges, to seek new .settlements for them- 
.selvesin the districts round Meerut. The usual horrors 
of war accompanied the campaign, but in the pillaging 
and burning of villages which ensued neither did the 
British troops take j^art nor was Hastings cognisant 
of them. By all means in his power he reprobated 
and sternly suppressed vindictive violence to the 
conquered and oppression of the peaceful Hindu 
peasantry. 
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The Company’s territories once rendered secure 
from all fear of invasion, their administration was 
inaugurated on a system wliich in its essential details 
has lasted down to our own days. Up to the time 
of Ifastine^s tlie admini.stration of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, and the collection of the land revenue 
had been left in the hands of the native officials, Mu¬ 
hammad Ra/a Kh;in being ])laced in charge of Bengal, 
and Shitab R:ii—a brave soldier who had fought 
for the Company during the outbreak at Batna— 
in charge of the local government at l^ehar. Rumours 
had, however, reached the Court of Directors that the 
revenues w^ere being misappropriated by these two 
officials and their native subordinates. The care of 
their revenues, as ^vell as their trade, had now become 
a matter of vital im])()rtance to the London merchants, 
w^ho accordingly sent notice to Hastings that they 
deemed it full time “to take upon themselves, by 
the agency of their own .servants, the entire con¬ 
trol and administration of the revenues.” The govern¬ 
ment wais to be directed from Calcutta, English 
officials wau'e to proceed to the local headquarters 
and, aided by the subordinate native officers, com¬ 
mence as collectors, the administration and collec¬ 
tion of the land rev^enues, Muhammad Raza Khan 
and Shitfib Rai were to be removed from their 
])()sts, sent to Calcutta, and there tried for peculation 
and jiast misdeeds. This change from native to Euro¬ 
pean supervision over the collection of the revenues, 
one sooner or later inevitable, was primarily due to 
the intrigues of a lirahman of high caste and ancient 
lineage. He, Nanda Kumar, had blazoned forth the 
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alleged peculations and maladministration of Mu¬ 
hammad Raza Khfiu and Shitab Rai, hoping that by 
their downfall he would rise to power, and be placed 
in supreme revenue control. Ever has the cunning 
of a I 3 r«ihman swayed the councils of rulers and 
princes in India, but now for the first time in history 
the astute Brahman’s intrigues had travelled beyond 
the land of his birth, and worked their way among the 
simple London merchants. In vain Hastings told the 
Court of Directors that “ I'rom the year 1/59 
the time when I left Bengal in 1764, I was engaged 
in a continued opposition to the interests and designs 
of that man, because I judged him to be adverse to 
the welfare of my employers.'’ By the Directors 
Hastings was exhorted to listen to the words of 
their trusted adviser, Nanda Kumar, and bring Mu¬ 
hammad Raza Khan and Shitab Rai to trial. 

Knowing well that the mind of a Brfihman is like a 
mirror in which only the face of the fool who looks 
therein is reflected, Hastings, who could read all 
events and all the ways of men, bowed his head and 
ventured no-further to tell the Directors how Nanda 
Kumar had deceived them. His loyal obedience to 
the dictates of the Directors was received by them 
with extreme gratification, for, as they wrote, it was 
great satisfaction to find that you could at once 
determine to suppress all personal resentment when 
the public welfare .seemed to clash with your private 
sentiment with regard to Nundcoomar.” 

Muhammad Raza Khan and ShitAb Rai were 
arrested, tried, and acquitted of the charges brought 
against them. Nanda Kumar was left brooding in 

10 
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silent rage over his tliwarted plans, for the men he 
sought to ruin had been declared innocent of the 
charges brought against them, and their offices given 
to English officials. To him one concession was made. 
His son, Rdja Giirdas, was appointed manager to the 
affairs of the minor Viceroy of Bengal, whose guar¬ 
dian was the Manni Begam, widow of the late Vice¬ 
roy. Nanda Kumar remained silent, hoping that the 
power of a l^rahman could in time work all things to 
his will. 

Three of the new Council appointed under the 
Regulating Act of Lord North arrived in India, and 
Hastings became the first Governor-General with a 
yearly salary of ^^'25,000. General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Philip PTancis, all men of strong pre¬ 
judices, and totally unacquainted with the ways of 
India, came to aid Hastings with advice, while 
Sir Elijah Impey and three judges were to form 
a new Court of justice. The fourth Member of 
Council, Mr. Richard Barwell, was already a member 
of the Government of Bengal. 

It cannot fairly be said that Philip Francis, the 
most remarkable among the newly landcxl councillors, 
is the most contemptible character in Indian history, 
for India is a land in which intrigue and slow-witted 
cunning have given scope for the talents of many men 
more ignoble than PTancis. If he had remained in 
England he might probably in those scurrilous days 
have risen to some position of despicable notoriety. 
If he were not Junius he was capable of being a 
Junius. His character is summed up by Macaulay: 

He must also have been a man in the highest degree 
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arrogant and insolent, a man prone to malevolence, 
cVid prone to the error of mistaking his malevolence 
for public virtue.” 

But a character such as his was doomed to failure 
in India, though unfortunately it found full scope 
in venting its malevolence in after days against 
Hastings in England. Such a character is common 
in the East. It could be read by the natives and by 
Hastings who was saturated with Oriental feelings, 
just as a learned man reads a book written in a 
language to him well known. 

The three new Members of Council, headed by 
Philip hTancis, commenced on their arrival a sys¬ 
tematic, hostile investigation into the past adminis¬ 
tration of Hastings. The Treaty of Benares was 
condemned, the Rohilla war declared unjust, and 
the mode in which it had been carried on denounced 
as sanguinary and vindictive. The newly appointed 
agent at Lucknow was removed, the troops recalled 
from Rohilkhand, and the Nawab Wazfr ordered 
to pay up all the arrears due to the Company under 
the treaty. On the death of the Nawab Wazfr, on 
the 6th of I'ebruary, 1775, the majority of the Council 
forced on the young Nawab Wazfr, Asaf-ud-DauH, 
a new treaty. A sum of one crore and a half of 
rupees was to be paid at once on account of the 
arrears due by the State, an increased monthly 
subsidy of 50,000 rupees was demanded for the pay 
of the Company’s troops quartered in Oudh, while the 
revenue from the territories surrounding Benares was 
annexed by the Company to whom the Rdjd of 
Benares, Chait Singh, became feudatory. 
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The news went forth among the natives that 
Hastings was no longer supreme ; that his power had 
been usurped by agents of the Company sent from 
England to depose him. Nanda Kumar at the 
same time took note that Philip PTancis was eager 
to gain the Governor-Generalship, and more than 
willing to listen to any lying words that would aid 
him in ruining Hastings. 

On the nth of March, 1775, I'rancis appeared 
before the Council, and presented a letter from 
Nanda Kumar, accusing Hastings of having re¬ 
ceived bribes of i^ioo,ooo and ^^40,000 from Mu¬ 
hammad Raza Khan and Shitab Rai for releas¬ 
ing them from tlie charges of embezzlement and 
malpractices. In the same letter Hastings was 
further charged with having received bribes of 3 
lakhs and 54,000 rupees from the writer, Nanda 
Kumar, and from the Manni ]^egam for the appoint¬ 
ments of Nanda KumAr’s son and the Manni Begam 
to the Viceroy’s establishment. Hastings having pro¬ 
tested at the insult offered to him at his own Council 
table, withdrew with indignation, and was followed 
by his sole supporter, Richard l^arwell. An inquiry 
was held by the remaining three ; Nanda Kumar was 
examined, the documents were impounded, and the 
entire evidence submitted to the judges, by whom it 
was sent home to the Directors. The evidence 
remained unnoticed till the famous trial of Hastings 
ten years afterwards, when it was produced in support 
of the seventh article of impeachment of which 
he was found not guilty. 

Nanda Kumar might well tremble when he found 
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that his cunning- could not compass the downfall of 
the Governor-General. He himself had been guilty 
of forgery, a forgery of a bond purporting to be the 
acknowledgment of a debt due by a Hindu banker, 
on whose death in 1769 he had presented the forged 
bond, and been paid the money mentioned therein. 
The bond, torn to show that it had been paid and 
cancelled, was filed in the Mayor’s Court. To many 
the secret of this forgery was known, but it had 
been found impossible to get possession of the docu¬ 
ment from the Mayor’s Court. At length, after more 
than a year’s efforts the document was surrendered 
in April, 1775, and Nanda Kumar was arrested on a 
charge of forgery. lie was tried by the Chief 
Justice, three puisne judges, and an English jury. 
The trial lasted seven days, and, according to Sir 
James Stephen, who exhaustively examined the 
whole of the evidence, no man ever had, or could 
have, a fairer trial.” Nanda Kumar was found guilty 
and sentenced to be hanged. In vain he looked 
round for help. In vain he prayed Francis to inter¬ 
vene, and save from pollution the sacred body of a 
Ilrahman, so that “ I shall not accuse you in the day 
of judgment of neglecting to assist me in the ex¬ 
tremity I am now in.” Francis knew too well there 
was no hope for his former ally. Of Nanda Kumar’s 
guilt there could be no doubt. Justice, stern and 
unrelenting, must be meted out, equally to high caste 
Brahman and to low caste worker with his hands. 

Nanda Kumar was hanged before his own people 
on the 5th of August, 1775, and as Francis wrote, 
“After the death of Nundcoomar, the Governor, I 
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believe, is well assured that no man who rep^ards his 
own safety will venture to stand forth as his accuseiY’ 

The deatli of Colonel Monson in September, 1776, 
left Hastings, with the vote of l^arv\ ell, strong enough 
in the Council to revoke a resignation he had sent 
liome some time ])reviously, while the death of 
Clavering, in August, 1777, set him free to carry out 
a line of consistent policy towards the native states, 
the true bearings and tendencies of which he alone 
could understand. 

Dangers which threatened the very existence of 
the newly founded British Empire in India were now 
crowding in from all sides. 

In 1773, when the English Parliament lent the 
East India Company the sum of ;Ci,500,000 in order 
to save the credit of the Directors, it became necessary 
that Lord North should devise some means whereby 
the Com])any might in time re])ay the loan. The 
Company at that time had 17,000,000 j)ounds of tea 
lying unsold in its warehouses. This tea was liable 
to a duty of 25 per cent, on ex])ortation. In order to 
assist the Company in selling this tea the export duty 
was remitted, and in its place a duty of 3 per 
cent, exacted on its sale in America. I'he tea was 
thrown into Boston Harbour, and on the 4th of 
July, 1776, the “Declaration of Independence” was 
issued by Congress, the thirteen colonics throwing off 
their allegiance to England. 

The news soon reached India that General Bur- 
goyne and S,ooo English troops had, on the 17th of 
October, 1777, surrendered to General Gates at Sara¬ 
toga, news, followed, a month later, by the intelligence 
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that France had declared war against England. Not 
only was France t6 be dreaded in the l^astern seas, 
but the armies of the Manithas were threatening 
Bengal, and the Nizam and Haidar All were i)reparing 
to crush the English in the Deccan and in the south. 
Hastings had to be prej:>ared to meet these dangers, 
and to find means for defraying all the expenditure 
and extraordinary outlay that would necessarily have 
to be incurred. As he wrote at the time, “If it be 
really true that the British troops and influence have 
sufifered so severe a check in the Western world, it is 
the more incumbent on those who are charged with 
the interest of Great Britain in the East to exert 
themselves for the retrieval of the national losses.’^ 

Francis, “ mistaking his own malevolence for public 
virtue ” still opposed, still demanded explanations, 
still wrote long minutes in order to expose what he 
considered the weakness, dishonesty, or impolicy of 
all Hastings’ preparations for the coming struggle. 
Believing in a promise of neutrality held out by 
Francis, Hastings had allowed his friend Barwell to 
leave India, and now, to his astonishment, found the 
opposition of Francis more aggressive than ever. 
His slow wrath at last burst forth. In a letter to 
Francis he charged him with being guilty both in 
his private and public life of conduct “ devoid of truth 
and honour.” 

A duel ensued ; Francis received a bullet in his 
side, and soon after, on the 17th of August, 1780, 
deemed it advisable to leave India for England, there 
to carry on his rancorous opposition to the policy of 
the Governor-General. 
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In India Hastings was now unfettered; he but 
needed funds for the pressing public necessities. 
Cliait Singh, Raja of Benares, had become feudatory 
to the Company, undoubtedly bound to render, in 
addition to his annual tribute of 22 lakhs of rupees, 
service and aid in case of war. The time had come 
when he should join in the general defence of the 
ruling power, so Hastings called on him to pay a 
contribution of 5 lakhs of rupees for aid against their 
common enemies. On the demand being repeated in 
the following year, Chait Singh strove to evade pay¬ 
ment by sending 2 lakhs of rupees privately to the 
Governor-General as a bribe to abstain from further 
demands. After some delay Hastings paid the 
money into the public treasury and peremptorily 
called on Chait Singh to pay up in full all arrears, 
and further to supply a force of 2,000 cavalry for 
general defence. Chait Singh pleaded his inability 
to provide either troops or more money, whereon 
Hastings imposed on him a fine of 50 lakhs of 
rupees for delay, and proceeded himself to Benares 
to collect the amount. The subsequent impeachment 
of Hastings by the House of Commons before the 
House of Lords was due to the amount of this fine 
inflicted by Hastings on Chait Singh. When the 
motion for the impeachment of Hastings was before 
the House of Commons, Pitt astounded friends and 
opponents alike by unexpectedly declaring that he 
would vote for the impeachment because he con¬ 
sidered the fine unjust. “ I therefore,” he said, “ .shall 
agree to the motion before the House. But I confine 
myself solely to the exorbitancy of the fine, approving 
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every preceding as well as subsequent part of Mr. 
Ifastint^'s’ conduct, throuo-houl the whole transaction.’^ 

It still remains one of the mysteries of history 
why ritt should have thus sacrificed Ilastino's to the 
malignity of his enemies. Pitt, wlien goaded into 
anger by the universal condemnation of his logic, 
rose and said, “ I think the fine of five hundred 
thousand pounds im])osed by the Governor-General 
on Cheyt Sing exorbitaru. My honourable and 
noble friends think otherwise.” No wonder that 
Mr. Dempster, according to Wraxall, “one of the 
most conscientious men who ever sate in Jkirliament,” 
retorted, “Mr. Hastings has been the saviour of our 
possessions in the Ivast; and if he merits impeach¬ 
ment for any act of his whole life, it is for having 
been so w^eak a man as to return to this country with 
a very limited fortune.” 

When Chait Singh would not pay the fine he was 
placed under arrest by Hastings and two companies 
of sepoys were directed to guard him. The holy city 
of Benares rose in fanatic alarm. Its narrow streets 
swarmed with bands of armed men loudly calling 
for the release of their Raja. The sepoy guards, 
unprovided with ammunition, were all ruthlessly 
massacred. Reinforcements hurrying to the rescue 
were fired on and driven back. Hastings in the 
confusion escaped to the fortress of Chanar on the 
south of the Ganges, .some thirty miles distant from 
Benares, whence with evident indifference to the 
emeute which surged around he proceeded to issue 
directions respecting the more important • affairs of 
the Maratha movements. The disturbance was soon 
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quelled : C'hait Sin^h fled, carrying off his treasures, 
leaving' behind a* nephew who was installed as Raja, 
the tribute being raised by the addition of some 
£200,000. 

Oudh had next to be forced to contribute to the 
general defence of peace and security against the 
threatened storm of anarchy. 

From Oudh a sum of over one million sterling (one 
and a half crores of rupees) was due to the Company 
for military and civil charges. When the NawAb 
Waz/r died, in 1775, he left treasures amounting to 
some two millions sterling, which were seized by his 
wife and mother, known to history as the Begams of 
Oudh, who also possessed lands yielding a yearly 
income of ;^^5o,ooo. 

By an agreement between the new Nawab Wazir, 
Asaf-ud-l)aula, and Hastings it was decided that the 
landed estates of the Begams should be resumed by 
the Nawab in consequence of their undoubted partici¬ 
pation in the insurrection at l^enares, but that the 
revenues accruing from the estates should be con¬ 
tinued to them for life. The debts due to the Com¬ 
pany were to be paid from the treasures left by the 
deceased Nawab Wazir. The residence of the Begams 
was surrounded by British troops, and the custodians 
forced to surrender upwards of one million sterling 
of the late Nawab WaziVs hoarded wealth. The 
Company was enriched, Asaf-ud-Daula obtained the 
lands held by the Begams, and in return presented 
Hastings with a gift of 10 lakhs of rupees. This 
gift, according to the custom of the times, might have 
been retained by Hastings as a private donation. 
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He, however, reported the circumstance to the 
Directors, asking if he might be allowed to k^ep 
the money—a request to which the Directors curtly 
declined to accede. 

At this time the affairs of the Company were 
in a condition from which Hastings could alone 
retrieve them. As he wrote, “ I much fear, that 
it is not understood as it ought to be, how near the 
Company’s existence has on many occasions vibrated 
to the edge of perdition, and that it has at all times 
been suspended by a thread so fine that the touch 
of chance might break, or the breath of opinion dis¬ 
solve it: and instantaneous will be its fall whenever it 
shall happen. May God in His mercy long avert it.’' 

Hastings had secured Ikuigal and Behar, but round 
Bombay the Marathas held sway, and Haidar All 
was threatening the south. At Poona Ragunath 
R^io, commonly known as Raghuba, had assassinated 
his nephew, the ruling Peshwa, and assumed the 
sovereignty for himself His hopes were, however, 
dashed to the ground when the widow of the pre¬ 
ceding Peshwa was declared to have given birth to 
an heir, brother to the prince whom Raghuba had 
removed from his path. Raghuba was driven forth 
from Poona, and fled to the English at Bombay, 
promising them, in return for their aid in re¬ 
storing him to the Peshwaship or hereditary rule 
over the Marathas, the harbour of Bassein and the 
island of Salsette, possessions the English had long 
coveted. The bribe was too tempting to resist, so 
the Government of Bombay determined to become 
King-makers on its own account. At the fatal field 
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of Arras the Marathas and l^nglish met for the first 
tiijie in their long series of conflicts ; Colonel Keating 
winning the day but losing 222 of his men. 

Bombay was, however, subordinated to Calcutta, 
so Francis—who had not yet been removed from 
the path of Hastings—and his supporters directed that 
the war should be suspended, Bassein surrendered, 
and 12 lakhs of rupees paid to the Manithas for 
the expenses they had incurred. The truce did 
not last long. The Marathas sought French aid, 
and the Bombay Government again espoused the 
cause of Raghuba. Four thousand men and six 
hundred Europeans were despatched from Bombay 
under Colonels Egerton, Cockburn, and Camac to 
force the English alliance and Raghuba on the 
Poona regency, while Hastings sent an envoy to 
win the Bhonsla ruler of Nagpur from joining the 
Western Marathas. By slow marches the Bombay 
troops arrived within eighteen miles of Poona, were 
there surrounded and obliged to retreat. At 
Wargaon, an unconditional surrender was made, the 
English commanders agreeing to give back all their 
acquisitions and surrender two hostages for the 
carrying out of this disgraceful convention. The 
Bombay Government had framed their policy and 
shown their incapacity to carry it to a successful 
conclusion ; the ManithAs had easily triumphed over 
them in diplomacy and warfare. Removed though 
Hastings was from the scene of action by over one 
thousand miles, he resolved to venture on the most 
brilliant military movement ever conceived, up to that 
time, by the English in India. Collecting together 
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nine battalions of native troops, composed of 6,234 
men, a body of sepoy cavalry from Oiidli, and artillei^, 
he placed them in charge of Colonel Leslie and 103 
English officers, and bade them marcli across India, 
accompanied by some 30,000 cam])-followers, to the 
aid of the Bombay Government. 

Colonel Leslie was soon rc]>laced by an abler 
officer, General Goddard, who, hearing of the defeat 
of Kgerton, made his way to Surat, avoiding the 
Marathd force at Poona. This march might well 
have been considered impossible, or, in Hastings’ own 
words, “ astonishing and impracticable ” ; it, however, 
as he said, “ has shown what tlie Iha'tish are capable 
of effecting.” 7 he force marched on into Gujarat, 
took possession of its capital Ahmadabad, and then 
falling unexpectedly on the Maratha camp put it to 
rout. 

Through Central India Captain Popham had been 
directed to march towards Gw alior, a fortress of the 
Rjina of Goliad held by the Marathas under Sindhia, 
deemed so safe from assault that Sir K)a'e Coote 
declared it would be little less than insanity to 
advance to its attack. P'or two months Popham 
watched the precipitous rock on which the fort 
was built, devising means whereby he might assault 
it. On the night of the 3rd of August, 1780, two 
companies of sepoys, led by Cajitain Jhaice, brother 
of the Abyssinian explorer, and four lieutenants, sup¬ 
ported by twenty Europeans and two battalions of 
native troops, advanced to the foot of the fortress. 
Their feet were wrapped in cotton, and by means of 
ladders they silently scaled the first defence, a solid 
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wall of smooth rock, sixteen feet high. Above, a 
steep ascent of forty yards was climbed. A few of 
the sepoys were then drawn up a scarped wall thirty 
feet high by ropes let down by some spies, and when 
joined by the rest rushed forward and overpowered 
the garrison, gaining possession of the famed fortress. 

The fall of his stronghold dismayed Sindhia, and 
for the first time taught the Manithds that their efforts 
to found their fortunes on the break up of the Mughal 
Empire were futile, for a foe was in their midst whom 
they could never hope to overcome. Colonel C^amac 
had in the west retreated through Malwa before 
Sindhia, only to double back, on the night of the 
24th of March, fall on the Maratha camp, which he 
utterly routed, slaying numbers, seizing the standards, 
thirteen guns, and all the enemy’s camels and ele¬ 
phants. Goddard’s troops had, however, been driven 
from Poona down the Bore Ghat with a loss of 
nearly five hundred men, including eighteen European 
officers, by an overwhelming force of sixty thousand 
Marathe'is. 

Sindhia was, however, anxious to make peace, so 
that he might stand forth as leader of the Maratha 
confederacy, assured of the goodwill of the English 
with whom he negotiated terms. 

The Bombay Government obtained the islands of 
Salsette and Elephanta, the Marathas agreed to make 
no alliances or friendships with any European nation 
except the English, the Gaekwar received back 
Gujardt, Sindhia retained all his possessions west 
of the Jumna, the fortress of Gwalior was sur¬ 
rendered to the Rana of Gohad and Rdghuba set 
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aside with a pensicjii of 25,000 rupees per month. 
The English influence was thus established \yy 
Hastings across the whole of India from Calcutta 
to liombay, the general pacification being concluded 
in May, 1782, by the Treaty of Salbdi. 

In the meantime Haidar Ah in the south—enraged 
by the neglect of the Madras Government to defend 
him, according to an agreement of 1769, from the 
attacks of the Marathas—had increased his army, 
officered it with French and European soldiers of 
fortune, waiting his time for revenge on his faithless 
allies. On the outbreak of the war between France 
and England, Hastings seized not only the French 
settlements at Cdiandranagar and Pondicherry, but 
also Mahe on the west coast. PVorn Malic Haidar 
Ah had drawn his supplies, from Malic came the 
French officers who trained his troops and the PTench 
soldiers who manned .his artillery. His wrath was 
further raised from the fact that Malic was within 
his territories, and he had vowed to sweep into the 
sea any of the Phiglish who dared to interfere either 
with it or with his allies the PTcncli. 

Collecting together a huge army of 15,000 infantry, 
2,800 cavalry, 4,000 armed retainers, and accompanied 
by the strongest artillery then in India, and 400 
I^rench and Pmropean officers, he hastened down 
from the Highlands of Mysore to spread over the 
peaceful villages of the lowland plains a devastating 
war with all the suddenness and violence of a 
monsoon storm. The Madras Government had no 
money, and but 6,000 troops to oppose the 
fierce Mysore monarch. From the fort of St. George 
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the English merchants saw in the night-time 
the sky reddened for miles around with the flames 
from burning villages and their own residences. A 
force of 3,700 men, marching down along the coast 
from Guntur under Colonel Baillie, was surrounded 
at Perambiikam and slaughtered, only 300 officers and 
soldiers escaping to meet with a worse fate in the 
dungeons of the implacable Mysore chieftain. In 
chains and misery they fretted out their lives ; the 
mother of Sir David Baird, remembering the irascibility 
of her captive son, is famed for having remarked, with 
Spartan simplicity, on hearing of his fate, that she 
was sorry for the man who was chained to “ our 
Davie.” 

Sir Hector Munro, the hero of Baksar, who, on 
hearing of the defeat, marched out from Madras 
with five thousand troops, had lo throw his guns into 
a tank and find safety in flight back to Fort St. 
George. Lieutenant hdint, emulating the fame of 
Clive at Arcot, held the fort of Wandewash with 
three hundred sepoys against the victorious forces of 
Haidar All. 

Not only had Hastings extricated the .]k)mbay 
Government from its difficulties with the Marfithas, 
but now in the south he had to uphold the effete 
Madras authorities by sending men and money from 
Bengal. Just as in 1780 he had despatched Colonel 
Goddard at the head of an army to fight the Marathas 
in the west, so now he sent Colonel Pearse to march, 
even further, at the head of five thousand men, to 
fight Haidar All in the south, while by sea he sent 
the funds he had gathered together and the one man 

II 
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he could trust, the veteran Commander Sir Kyre 
Coote who had succeeded General Clavering in the 
Council. 

Idint was relieved at Wandewash, and the stores 
landed at IVmdichcrry by the French admiral for 
the use of I laidar All were destroyed. 

Coote then moved with his'small force to Cud- 
dalore, where he was hemmed in on the sea-coast 
between the overwhelming army of Haidar All 
and the ships of the French. In vain Haidar 
Ah' prayed the French to stand by and strike an 
annihilating blow at the outwitted English com¬ 
mander ; the admiral, Count d’Orves, sailed away, 
losing his final chance of establishing the influence 
of France in South India. Amid the sand-heaps, at 
Porto Novo, Coote won his glorious victory over the 
Mysore troo])s, of whom upwards of ten thousand 
were slain. 

By August, 1781, Coote w^as joined by the forces 
from the north, under Colonel Pearse, whose sepoys 
suffered terribly from cholera on their journey through 
the coast districts. At Pollilur, near the scene of 
Colonel Baillie’s defeat, Haidar Ah' was again 
defeated, driven from the pass of Sholinghar and 
obliged to raise the siege of Vellore, which important 
fortress Coote had relieved. A terrible disaster 
befel the English troops at the beginning of the 
year 1782. A force under Colonel Braithwaite of 
100 Pmglish and 1,800 sepoys was surrounded by 
an army under Tipii, the son of Haidar Ah', assisted 
by 400 Frenchmen. All would have perfehed w^ere it 
not that the French gallantly rushed forward and saved 
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some of the English officers from the fierce slaughter 
of the Mysore soldiers. 

On the 8th of April of the same year l^ussy 
landed at Porto Novo with 1,200 new Pd'ench troops, 
seized Cuddalore and there entrenched himself, 
giving the veteran Coote an opportunity of fighting 
his last fight against Haidar Ali and Tipii, whom 
he drove back from their chief arsenal in the plains, 
the fort of Arni. 

The end was, however, at hand. On the 7th of 
December, 1782, the fierce and brave Maidar All 
died, in his last words praying his son Tipii to make 
peace with the haiglish, whose power neither the 
defeat of Baillie nor of Braithwaite could lessen. 
Coote had repaired to Calcutta to recruit his 
health, and on his return the ship in which he 
sailed was chased by four French frigates. Worn 
out by fatigue and anxiety the brave old general fell 
paralysed as he watched the chase, and died two days 
after he reached Madras. 

On the seas duel after duel had taken place 
between the P'rench Admiral Suffren, and the 
English Admiral Sir Edward Hughes. In one of 
the engagements the French had twelve ships and 
the English but nine, in another the ICnglish had 
eighteen and the French fifteen. Were it not that 
Admiral Suffren’s skilful tactics were frustrated 
by his incompetent and disloyal captains, the 
Engli.sh admiral’s dogged tenacity and determination 
to fight his ships till they sank would scarcely 
have saved the greater part of his fleet from 
disaster. As it was the French admiral was weary 
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of the war, and when the news of the Peace of 
Versailles reached him in September, 1783, it w^s 
with a sigh of relief that he exclaimed, “ God be 
praised for the peace! for it was dear that in India, 
though we had the means to impose the law, all 
would have been lost/' 

On the shore tlie French, under .Ihissy, were still 
entrenched at Cuddalorc, where the 1/ngIish had lost 
heavily and were in want of provisions. On the 1st 
of July the welcome flag of truce was hung out by 
the French, announcing the Peace and |)roc]aiming. 
that they could no longer figlit for Tipii against the 
English. 

Tipii had been winning back the territories of his 
father on the west coast; he had captured Manga¬ 
lore, gallantly held for nine months by Captain 

Campbell, and sent the h/nglish officers and men 

in chains to Seringapatam, deporting some thirty 
thousand of the inhabitants of Kanara and Malabar 
to Mysore, where they were forciby made Muham¬ 
madans. 

Colonel Fullerton had, however, approached with 
an overwhelming force witliin reach of Seringapatam, 
when Lord Macartney directed all hostilities to be 
suspended, and sent envoys to negotiate a peace with 

Tipii. On the iith of March, 1784, the Mysore 

monarch consented to sign a treaty whereby a mutual 
restoration 'of all conquests made during the war 
was agreed to, Tipii further promising to surrender 
upwards of one thousand Englishmen and one thou¬ 
sand sepoys held chained in his mountain prisons 
in Mysore. 
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The work of Hastings was accomplished. Bom- 
Ijay was saved, the Manithas held in check, Sindhia 
reconciled, the Nizam made an ally, and the 
Madras Government supported in its weakness. As 
he said before the House *of Commons, in proud 
disdain of its censures, I enlarged and gave shape 
and consistency to the dominion you held there ; I 
preserved it; I sent forth its armies with an effectual 
but economical hand, through unknown and hostile 
regions, to the suppc)rt of your other possessions ; to 
the retrieval of one from degradation and dishonour ; 
and of the other from utter loss and subjection. I 
maintained the wars which were of your formation, 
or that of others, not of mine.” And this at a 
time when all from whom he might have expected 
some measure of support, .sedulously laboured to 
‘‘ weaken my authority, to destroy my influence and 
to embarrass all my rnea.sures.” Yet in 1782 the 
Directors had resolved to recall him, alleging that 
“he had acted in a manner repugnant to the honour 
and j)olicy of this nation, and thereby brought great 
calamities on India and enormous ex])enses on the 
Company,” a resolution with which, however, the pro¬ 
prietors refused to agree. 

After the general pacification, Hastings waited but 
to place the financial affairs of Benares and Oudh on 
a satisfactory basis before he finally determined to 
return home and join his wife, whom, next to the 
honour and welfare of his country, he dreamed of 
hourly. 

His determination was quickened when, on the 
20th of December, 1784, he received a draft of Pitt’s 
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new India Bill, curtailing the powder of the Governor- 
General, and vesting the entire civil, military, an,d 
revenue affairs of the Company in the hands of six 
commissioners appointed by the Crown. 

The sad story yet remains to be fairly and ade¬ 
quately told of how Hastings was sacrificed by Pitt, 
delivered over to the malignity of I^'rancis and those 
whose self-seeking intrigues and narrow-witted policy 
he had so sternly repressed and so proudly ignored. 
It remains to be told by some writer with the 
accuracy of to-day, }^et with all the imagination of 
a Macaulay, how unjustly he suffered under the per- 
fervid eloquence of Burke and melodramatic rhetoric 
of Sheridan, how nobly he bore the disgrace of seven 
years of criminal trial before an incompetent tribunal 
which perfunctorily pronounced him not guilty of the 
charges conjured up against him l)y the malice of his 
enemies. 

His life, his heroism, his proud reserve, and confident 
assurance that all his failings and faults arose from a 
single-minded desire to carry out the intentions of 
his time, are summed up in the words by which he 
declared his own vindication and his accusers' con¬ 
demnation : I gave you all; and you have rewarded 
me with confiscation, disgrace and a life of impeach¬ 
ment.” 



LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR JOHN SHORE. 


In 1782 Lord Cornwallis, then a prisoner of war 
on parole, after the capitulation of Yorktown to 
Washington, was asked by Lord Shelburne if he would 
proceed to India as Governor-General. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis curtly refused, for, as he said, he saw no reason 
why he should run the risk of being “ disgraced to 
all eternity'^ in efforts ‘^to fight Nabob princes, his 
own Council, and the Supreme Government, whatever 
it may be.” 

When the India Bill of Pitt placed the chief power 
in the hands of the Governor-General and three 
Councillors, and a subsequent Act gave the Governor- 
General authority to act in cases of emergency with¬ 
out the concurrence, or even in opposition to the 
opinion of his Council, Lord Cornwallis consented to 
assume the office. One very important limitation of 
his powers had, however, been laid down by Parlia¬ 
ment. It had been enacted that British rule in India 
should not be extended further than over the terri¬ 
tories acquired by Clive and consolidated by Hastings. 
The wording of the Act was peremptory ; “ Whereas 
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to pursue schemes of Conquest and Extension of 
Dominion in India, arc measures repugnant to the 
Wish, the Honour, and the Policy of this Nation . , . 
it shall not be lawful for the Governor-General and 
Council of P'ort William, without the express com¬ 
mand and authority of the said Court of Directors, 
or of the Secret Committee of the said Court of 
Directors, in any case, except where hostilities have 
actually been commenced or j^reparations made for 
tlie commencement of hostilities, against the Ih'itish 
Nation in India, or against some of the Princes or 
States dependent thereon, or whose territories the 
said united Company shall be at such time engaged 
by any subsisting Treaty to defend or guaranty, 
cither to declare War or commence hostilities, or 
enter into any Treaty for making War against any of 
the Country ITinces or States in IndiaT 

This Act had but little effect in checking war or 
in staying the extension of the Company’s possessions 
By the Treaty of Mangalore, the Raja of Travancore 
had become an ally of the Phiglisli, consequently, on 
his being attacked, in 1790, by Tipu Sultan, Lord 
Cornwallis considered that the terms of the Act 
justified him in declaring war against the common 
enemy, tlie Mysore ruler. 

The Nizam of Haidarabad was summoned to send 
aid ; the Marathas, hoping to recover the territories 
lying between the Kistna and Tungabhadra which 
Raghuba had surrendered to Haidar All, expressed 
their eagerness to join in the fra}\ 

In January, 1791, Lord Cornwallis, as Commander 
in-Chief, took command of the assembled troops before 
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the fort of Vellore. Bangalore was first captured, 
whereon Tipu put to death nineteen l^nglish youths 
whom he still held captive in contravention of the 
treaty of 1784. Cornwallis, not waiting for his Marathd 
allies, hurried on to Seringapatam, the inland capital 
of Mysore. There his suj)plies gradually failed, and, 
his communications being cut off, he was obliged to 
destroy his siege trains, throw his shot into a river, and 
retreat to l^angalore. General Abercromby, who was 
advancing from the Malabar coast, had to abandon 
his guns at the top of the mountain passes and save 
his ermtingent by retreating to the plains. So far 
fortune had favoured Tipu, but the next year Corn¬ 
wallis captured the important fortress of Nandidrug, 
situated thirty miles from Bangalore, on the summit 
of a steep fortified hill, 5,000 feet above the sea level. 
The equally important fortress of Savandrug, 4,000 
feet above the sea level, next fell. 

The united forces of the Nizam and Cornwallis 
then laid siege to Seringapatam ; the Marathas 
occupying themselves in the congenial task of 
raiding the Mysore dominions on the north and 
north-east. Hemmed in on all sides, Tipu Sultan had 
to capitulate, agree to surrender half his territories to 
be divided among the allies, pay a war indemnity 
of 3,000,000 rupees, release all the prisoners he still 
retained, and deliver up his two sons as hostages for 
the due observance of the treaty. 

Far more important than this war with Mysore 
was the Permanent Settlement of the land revenues 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

When first the direct control of the collection of 
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the land revenue^ in the Company’s possessions was 
ajpsumed by the Government, in 1772, it was ascer¬ 
tained that the rayats, or cultivators, had been in the 
habit of paying;* a fixed share of the produce, cither in 
grain or in money value, to local landholders called 
Zamindars. Under the rule of the Mughals these 
Zamindars paid the Emperor nine-tenths of what 
they received, retaining one-tenth for themselves, 
being obliged to render true accounts of their receipts. 
They possessed the power of levying local cesses, they 
could transfer their title by gift or sale, and on death 
their right to collect the revenue passed to the heir 
on payment of a fine or present to the Emperor. 
In all cases wliere it was deemed advisable to set 
aside the Zamindar he received lands or money by 
way of compensation for the loss of his rights. 

Hastings, on undertaking the management, had 
leased out the right to collect the land revenues for 
terms of five and ten years to the Zamindfirs or to 
others who bid for the office. He had further made 
the Company’s writers collectors of the Government 
share, and placed controlling officers or supervisors 
over them, while local Revenue Councils were gradu¬ 
ally formed for the chief centres, such as Dacca, 
Murshidabad and Patna. Finally the chief super¬ 
vising revenue authority was centralised at Calcutta, 
in a Board of Revenue of which the Governor- 
General was a member. 

From 1777 to 1780 the Zamindars were granted 
annual leases to collect the revenue at rates calcu¬ 
lated on those previously paid. 

These rapid changes did not recommend them- 
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selves to an English Parliament anxious to preserve 
the rights of the Zammdars, which they looked upqn 
as similar to those of British landlords. Accordingly, 
in 1784, by 24 Geo. cap. 25, it was enacted that, 
whereas “ divers Rajahs, Zamindars, Polygars, 
Talookddrs, and other native landholders within the 
British territories in India, have been unjustly de¬ 
prived of, or compelled to abandon or relinquish, 
their respective Lands, Jurisdictions, Rights and 
Privileges,” the Court of Directors should take 
measures, for “establishing, ii])()n ])rinciplcs of 
Moderation and Justice, the jx'rrnanent Rules by 
which their respective Tributes, Rents, and Services 
shall be in future rendered and paid to the said 
United Company by the said Rajahs, Zammdars, &c.” 

The Court of Directors in their Dcs])atch of the 
12th of April, 1786, went no further than to direct 
that a ten years’ settlement should be made' with the 
local Zamindars. 

Lord Cornwallis, with the assistance of Mr. John 
Shore, a Bengal civilian, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth, .studied closely, from 17S6 to 1790, the whole 
cjuestion of land revenue in Bengal. In 1789 a pre- 
liminary ten years^ settlement was made with the 
Zamindars, the amount to be paid b}^ them to the 
Company being determined from an examination of 
the old accounts and the payments previously made. 
In 1793 this settlement was made permanent, and the 
amount to be paid by the Zamindars fixed in per¬ 
petuity at a total sum of about three millions sterling. 
While the Zamindars were thus allowed to gain the 
full benefit of the increased rental accruing from im- 
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proved cultivation and from new lands being brought 
under tillage, as well as from advances in price of 
produce due to improved means of communication 
and other causes, the State was for ever debarred 
from participating in the gain from this increasing 
unearned increment. On the other hand, only such 
cultivators as could prove an hereditary right were 
granted the security of holding at a fixed rental, 
while the Zamind.irs were empowered to raise the 
customary rates paid by others by means of a civil 
suit. The loss to the State can be estimated from 
the fact that at present, while the Zammdars pay a 
revenue of but three and a quarter millions, the 
annual rental is upwards of thirteen millions sterling. 

The immediate result to the Zamindars was 
disastrous, for, possessing insufficient powers to re¬ 
cover the rent from the cultivators, they were unable 
to piiy the State demands, and their rights to collect 
the revenue were sold wholesale in order that the 
amounts they had guaranteed might be realised. As 
a matter of fact, in a very short space of time the 
former hereditary right to collect the land revenue 
was sold away from the ancient Zaminddrs into the 
hands of new leaseholders. 

The tenants suffered more than all. Those who 
could not show an hereditary right to hold at the 
old rate of assessment had little remedy against being 
rack-rented, while on failure to pay the rent de¬ 
manded, their property was liable to distraint and they 
themselves to be thru.st into prison. This deplor¬ 
able state of affairs continued until the Bengal Land 
Act of 1859 removed some of the evils, though the 
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main faults of the system continue to the present day. 
By this Act cultivators holding land since 1793 were 
to possess their tenements without the Zainindars 
having power to raise the rental ; all cultivators 
holding land for twenty years were to be presumed 
to have held since 1793, unless the Zamindar could 
prove the contrary ; while all those holding for 
less than twelve years were left to form contracts 
respecting their rental as best they could with the 
Zamindars. This last class of tenants—those holding 
for less than twelve years—were, by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of i<S<S5, allowed to claim compensation 
for improvements they had made in their holdings, as 
well as for loss by disturbance in case they were 
obliged to relinquish their lands in consequence of 
excessive advancement of rent 

This first essay of the British in India in the 
making of land-laws, cannot be held to have been 
particularly successful. It has excluded the Govern¬ 
ment from participating in the ever-increasing pros¬ 
perity accruing from peace and the develoi)ment of the 
chief source of wealth of the country, its agricultural 
produce ; it has not secured to the cultivators their 
full share of these benefits, whereby a contented 
and prosperous community might have been reared, 
while the Zamindars have gained an enormous in¬ 
crease of wealth without any exertion on their part 
and without any incentive to apply it to the welfare 
of their tenants or the general prosperity of the com¬ 
munity. 

More successful were the efforts made by Corn¬ 
wallis to establish on a new basis the entire judicial 
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system in force in the Company’s dominions. In 
each district, or chief city, Civil C'ourts were estab¬ 
lished, presided over by one of the Company’s 
senior writers, assisted by a junior writer and a 
registrar. Four Appellate or Provincial Courts were 
established in Calcutta, Patufi, Dacca, and Mur- 
shidabad, presided over by three judges and two 
junior liuropean assistants, learned Hindu and 
Muhammadan lawyers being attached to expound 
the native law. Ph*om these local courts appeals 
were heard by the Sadr Diwani Adalat, or Presidency 
Court, presided over by a Chief Justice and l^uisne 
Judges. Vor the administration of criminal justice 
the judges of the Provincial Courts went on periodical 
circuits of jail delivery, appeals beitig allowed to a 
Central Appellate Court, or Nizamat Adalat, presided 
over by three judges, assisted by natives who ex¬ 
pounded the Hindu and Muhammadan law. 

For these labours Lord Cornwallis was allotted, on 
his retirement from India in 1793, a pension of 
;^^5,000 a year, and the I^irectors ordered that his 
statue should be placed in the India House, so that 
“his great services might ever be held in remem¬ 
brance.” 

In the same year the exclusive trading rights of 
the Company to the Kast were extended for a further 
period of twenty years, with the important proviso 
that private individuals might be allowed to trade to 
the extent of 3,000 tons of shipping. 

Sir John Shore, the successor of Lord Cornwallis 
ruled as Governor-General from 1793 1798. 

During his tenure of office the troops of the Nizdm 
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of I Taidar^ibad met with an overwhelming defeat 

from the Marathas on the fatal field of Kurdla. As 

# 

a result the Nizam once more commenced to enlist 
French troo])s whom he placed under the command 
of the famed Raymond, with j)ermissi()n to carry the 
colours of the French Republic, and bear the cap of 
liberty on their regimental buttons. 

In Oudh tlie reigning Nawfib Wazi'r died and a 
new claimant, Saadut All, was installed. The annual 
subsidy to the Company was raised to £y 6 o,ooo 
and a special donation of 2 lakhs of rupees 
claimed, notwithstanding the fact that, two years 
before, th(i Naw^ab Wazir liad agreed to pay for four 
regiments of cavalry instead of the two he was 
previously obliged to retain. 

All these events were but preparatory to the many 
changes that took place during the administration of 
the Great Proconsul, the Marquess Wellesley, who 
succeeded Sir John Shore ^is Governor-General in 
1798 and ruled until 1805. 
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ESTADLISIIMICN'J' OK IIKITISII SUI'Ki;MACy— 
MAKi^UKSS WKLLKSIJA’. 

(1798—1805.) 

With the advent of Lord Mornin^t^ton—or, as he 
is better known, the Mar(|iiess Wellesley—the cold 
touch of the iron hand of the British rule was felt 
for the first time by the native princes who still held 
sway in the land of their forefixthers surrounded by 
all the glamour and pomp of an Oriental despotism. 
The insanely vaunting Sultan of Mysore, the proud 
Nizam of Haidarabad, the puppet Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh, the fierce Maratha chiefs Sindhia, Holkar, the 
Bhonsla, the Gaekwar, and the Peshwa, were one and 
all forced to bow their heads before the imperious 
dictates of the new Governor-General. The aged 
Emperor Shah A lam, deprived of his eyesight by 
the savage stab from the dagger of the insurgent 
Rohilla barbarian Ghulam Kadir Khdn, was glad to 
hide himself away as a pensioner of a race his 
ancestors were wont to despise as low-caste traders. 

On the foundations of the British Empire in India, 
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laid by Clive and secured by Hastings, tlie stately 
structure of Britisli supremacy over all the native 
powers in India was now to be built. The new 
Governor-General, assured of the support of a strong 
war ministry at home, and certain of the friendship of 
Pitt, was able, without fear of impeachment, to carry 
out his policy of making every ruling prince in India 
subordinate to, and dej 3 endent on, the one supreme 
British Power. This policy lie carried out ener¬ 
getically and consistently, notwithstanding the many 
remonstrances and rebukes he received from the 
Court of Directors, all of which he treated with un¬ 
concealed contempt. “ No additional outrage, injury, 
or insult,” he wrote, “ which can issue from the most 
loathsome den of the India House will accelerate 
my departure when the public safety shall appear to 
require my aid.” 

The first to fall beneath the heavy hand of the 
new Governor-General was Tipu Sultan, the Tiger of 
Mysore. Lord Mornington landed at Calcutta on 
the 17th of May, and on the 8th of June he received 
a paper the contents of which sealed the fate of the 
ruler of Mysore. It was a proclamation from the 
French Governor of Mauritius, or Isle of France, 
announcing that ambassadors had been received from 
Tipii asking fijr l^rench aid to drive the Phiglish out 
of India and calling for volunteers to join in the 
enterprise. This proclamation, added to the fear that 
Buonaparte, wearied of the West, would, after the 
conquest of Egypt, seek to emulate the fame of 
Alexander the Great and attempt the conquest of 
India, determined Lord Mornington to break the 
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power of Tipu and make the native states disband 
their French soldiers and dismiss their French pfificens. 
In order to carry out his policy the Governor-General 
had many difficulties to overcome. In the south the 
Madras Government, dreading' to rouse the wrath of 
Tipu by making any effort to prepare for tlie coming 
war, reported that it would be fully six months before 
they could c(|uip an army and place it in the field, 
while the new Naw;ib of the Karnalik, not only 
refused aid but ojiened up a treasonable correspon¬ 
dence with Tipu. 

At liaidarabad the forces of the Nizam consisted 
of fourteen thousand mutinous troo])s, disciplined by 
French officers, who held lands as security for their 
pay. Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, induced 
the Nizam to enter into a secret agreement, whereby 
these French troojis were to be replaced by six 
thousand sepoys and artillery commanded by English 
officers, paid for by a subsidy of 201,425 rupees. 
Tlie French officers were then forced to surrender, 
and were ultimately sent home to France. The terri¬ 
tories of the Nizam remained safe under the protec¬ 
tion of the Company, and the 1 laidarabad Subsidiary 
Force, raised to twelve thousand in 1800, has since 
been maintained by the Nizam, who ceded lands for 
its pay and maintenance. 

All fear of a French invasion was removed when 
the news reached India that the PTench fleet had 
been defeated off the mouth of the Nile by Nelson, 
nevertheless the Governor-General was determined to 
deprive the native states of their French officers and 
to continue his preparations against Mysore. Tipii, 
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who was vainly seeking aid from tlie Sultdn of 
Turkey, the Afghdns, and Mardthds, replied to all 
the letters of the Governor-General by evasive and 
flippant answers until war was formally declared 
against him on the 22nd of February, 1799. 

Assisted by his brother, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, who had arrived in 
India in 1796, and loyally supported by Lord Clive, 
the Governor of Madras and son of the Victor of 
Plassey, the Governor-General gathered together in 
the south an army, under General Harris, better 
equipped, disciplined, and su])plied than any force 
that had yet taken the field in India. 

hh'om Madras General Harris, with the main army 
and a contingent from the Nizam, marched on 
Seringapatam. General Stewart, with a force of 
6,400 men, marched from Bombay through the coast 
districts, and after an obstinate fight of six hours 
drove back Tipii’s army of 12,000 troops with heavy 
losses from the SiddeshwAr Pass. 

The news of the victory was conveyed' to the 
Governor-General by the friendly Raja of Coorg in 
the following words : ‘‘ A severe action ensued, in 
which I was present . . . the discipline, valour, 
strength, and magnanimity of the troops, the 
courageous attack upon the army of Tipii, sur¬ 
passes all examples in this world. In our Shasters 
and Par/ina’s battles . . . have been much cele¬ 
brated, but they are unequal to this battle ; it 
exceeds my ability to describe the action at length 
to your Lordship.” 

Tipii, smarting from his defeat, hastened to oppose 
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the main army, now slowly advancing on his capital 
at the rate of less than six miles daily. At MaJ,- 
villi he met with a terrible reverse, General Harris 
slaying upwards of 1,000 of his troops. Beaten 
in the field, Tipu retreated to his defences of 
Seringapatam, which he and his officers had sworn 
to die together defending. 

The siege commenced on the 5th of April, its 
opening operations being memorable for the defeat 
sustained by the “Iron Duke” in the grove of Sul- 
t/mpet. This grove, cut up by water-channels and 
trenches, was held by an advanced bofly of Tipii’s 
outposts securely entrenched. To drive them from 
their position Colonel Arthur Wellesley advanced on 
the night of the 5th of April, at the head of his own 
regiment, the 33rd. As they drew near under cover 
of the darkness, they were suddenly met by a fierce 
fire of musketry and rockets. The ranks were 
thrown into confusion, and many of the men killed, 
whereon the rest broke and retreated, Wellesley 
receiving a wound in the knee from a spent bullet. 
The next morning he advanced again to the attack, 
and with the 94th Regiment, two battalions of sepoys, 
and five guns drove the enemy from the grove. 

By the 4th of May the fort of Seringapatam was 
breached, and the honour of storming it allotted to 
General Baird, one of the unfortunate officers taken 
prisoner on the defeat of Colonel Baillie at Peram- 
bakam, and for foui long years kept a close prisoner 
in chains in the dungeons of Mysore. The oppor¬ 
tunity had come when he was to undertake the 
congenial task of “paying ofif old scores” for all the 
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terrible sufferings he and his fellow-prisoners had 
T#ndergone. At ten minutes past one o’clock in the 
afternoon the signal to advance was given. The 
attacking party of 2,494 Europeans and 1,882 
sepoys waited breathless, in the trenches, until 
General Baird rose up and, waving his sword, cried 
out, “ Now, my brave fellows! follow me, and prove 
yourselves worthy of the name of Ikitish soldiers.” 
Amid a shower of bullets which swept their ranks, 
the troops dashed across the intervening river, and 
within seven minutes from the time of leaving the 
trenches tlie British flag was planted on the summit 
of the breach. lieyond lay a deep ditch still to be 
crossed. The inner ramparts were crowded with 
the soldiery of Mysore, in the midst of whom stood 
Tipii, dressed in a light-coloured jacket, wide trousers 
of flowered chintz, a dark red silk sash and jewelled 
turban, firing at his advancing foes from guns loaded 
and handed to him by his attendants. At length, 
being wounded, he mounted his horse and endea¬ 
voured to make his way towards his palace through 
the crowd of retreating soldiers. As he neared the 
narrow gateway leading from the inner ramparts 
he received a second wound and again a third, his 
horse was shot dead, and he fell to the ground. 
Being abandoned, he lay weak and faint. A passing 
soldier, seeing his richly jewelled belt, strove to 
snatch it from him, whereon the fierce Tiger of 
Mysore raised himself and struck wildly, only to 
fall back shot through the temple. Amid the dead 
and dying the monarch was found, robbed of his 
jacket, turban, and sword-belt. 
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The body, borne by his personal attendants and 
escorted by a guard of Europeans, was carriefl 
through the thronged streets of his capital, where 
were gathered together the sorrowing inhabitants of 
the town. By the side of his father Haidar Ah' he 
was laid to rest in the Mausoleum of the Lai Bagh ; 
the chief Kazi came forward to perform the funeral 
rites, and alms were given to the holy men and to 
the poor who crowded round. As the mourners 
stood by his grave bewailing the downfall of their 
dreaded chieftain a wild storm burst forth, the 
thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, many in 
the town and in tlie camp were injured or struck 
dead—an event held by the natives as proclaiming 
that the inde|)endent rule of their prince had passed 
away and the rule of the l^nglish Raj taken its ])lace. 

Seringapatam and all the passes leading dov n to 
the j)lains, as well as the entire western sea-coast 
and the districts of Koimbatur, Darapiiram, and 
Mujnad on the south and east, were held by British 
troops, and to the Nizam, the districts on the south 
of his territories were allotted. 

The descendant of the last Hindu rulers of Mysore, 
an infant of five years, Krishna Raj, was taken from 
the lowly position into which his family had fallen 
after Haidar Ah' had usurped the j^ower, and placed 
on the throne, where until i8io he ruled over the 
curtailed dominions under the guidance of the able 
Marathfi Brahman Ihirnaiya. On becoming inde¬ 
pendent the new Mysore Raja so misgoverned the 
state that he was deposed in 1831, and the manage¬ 
ment placed in charge of British officials. In 1881 
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the native rule was restored in the person of his 
adopted son, Chama Rajendra Wodigar, an en¬ 
lightened prince who ruled the destinies of his 
people up to his death in 1894. 

To Lord Mornington the Company allotted an 
annuity of ^5,000 for twenty years. By the Crown 
he was appointed Commander-in-( diief of all the forces 
in India and to his ill-concealed annoyance he was 
further honoured by being raised one step in the Irish 
Peerage, so that henceforth he became the Marquess 
of Wellesley instead of Lord Mornington. 

One result of the war was the removal of the 
Nawab of the Karnatik from the civil and mili¬ 
tary control of his dominions on account of the 
treasonable correspondence he had carried on with 
'Tipu, full evidence of which was discovered in the 
archives of Seringapatam. His rev^eniies Avere placed 
under Ih'itish control, one-fifth allotted for his 
pension, and the remainder .set aside to pay his 
private debts and tho.se due to the Com])any. 

Tanjore was also taken under the administration of 
the Company on the 26th of November, 1799, on the 
occasion of the installation of Sarboji', a son of the 
late Raja. 

Oudh had next to be dealt with : by a treaty made 
by Sir John Shore, in 1797, with the Nawab Wazir, 
the latter had agreed to receive three thousand luig- 
lish troops, for the protection of his frontiers, and to 
guarantee a sum of £y 6 o,ooo yearly for their pay. 

By the Governor-General it was soon considered 
advisable that additional British troojxs should be sent 
to Oudh to defend its frontiers from Maratha raids 
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and to ward off attacks likely to occur in consequence 
of a threatened invasion of the north of India frojji 
Afghcinistdn by Zemdn Shah, ruler at Kabul. The 
Nawdb Wazir was called on to guarantee the pay of 
these troops. In vain he pleaded his inability to pay 
even for the troops already entertained by the former 
treaty with Sir John Shore. In vain he pointed out 
his inability to pay the amount he owed to the 
European traders and adventurers who carried on a 
lucrative business in his dominions by lending him 
money at exorbitant rates of interest to relieve his 
more pressing necessities. Sooner than guarantee the 
pay of the extra trooj)s he offered to resign his ruler- 
ship, leave his own country and go on a pilgrimage. 
The Marquess of Wellesley was not to be thus trifled 
with. The Nawdb Wazir was informed that the 
European moneylenders would be removed from 
Oudh, but that if he resigned his high office his 
territories would be annexed by the Company, as 
it was impossible to hand over the government to 
the eldest, or any of the Nawab’s sons, for as the 
Governor- General wrote : “ What rational hope 

could be entertained that any of these young 
princes would be competent to the correction of 
those evils which his Excellency himself, aided by 
all his knowledge and experience of public: affairs, 
has confessed himself unable to remedy.” For the 
Nawab Wazir there was no course open but to 
entertain a subsidiary treaty. 

Accordingly, in July, i8oi, by the Treaty of Luck¬ 
now, the Nawab WaziV agreed to cede, in lieu of a 
subsidy, for the expenses of the perpetual defence of 
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his dominions by the Company, the whole of the 
fertile lands lying between the Ganges and Jumna 
known as the Doab, as well as Rohilkhand and the 
district of Gorakhpur. For the administration of these 
new acquisitions the ablest of the revenue and judicial 
officers in the Company’s service were formed into a 
Board, presided over by the Hon. Mr. Henry Welles¬ 
ley, afterwards Lord Cowley, 'Ho whose discretion, 
address, and firmness,” as the Governor-General wrote 
to the Directors, they v/crc “ principally indebted for 
the early and tranquil settlement of these extensive 
and fertile territories.” 

The answer of the Directors was characteristic. 
First they resented the patronage of a lucrative 
appointment being taken out of their hands, and 
directed “that Mr. Wellesley be forthwith removed,” 
an order which was not carried out by the lioard of 
Control. They then voted that the new acquisitions 
of the Company had been wrested from the Nawdb 
Wazir “ violently and compulsorily,” that his consent 
had been extorted and that the treaty was in direct 
violation of existing treaties. 

The Governor-General was, however, too busy in 
endeavouring to frustrate the efforts of the Maratha 
princes to found sovereignties for themselves on the 
ruins of the Mughal Empire either to care for or to 
resent this rebuke. From Berar to Orissa the Bhonsla 
of Nagpur held sway. The rich plains of Gujarat 
were claimed by the Gaekwrir of Baroda. Sindhia of 
Gwalior held possession of the blind Emperor Shah 
Alam at Delhi, while his powerful rival, Holkar of 
Indore, had gained for himself the chief place among 
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the Mardthci chieftains by driving forth Sindhians 
troops and the Peshwi, Baji Rao, from Poona av^d 
installing there his own nominee. Baji Rao fled to 
the protection of the English, and on the 6th of 
December, 1802, entered into the Subsidiary Treaty 
of Bassein, which virtually placed the Company at 
the head of the Marfitha Confederacy. The Peshw.i, 
acknowledged over-lord among the Marathas, agreed 
to abide by the advice of the Governor-General in all 
things, to cede territories yielding a revenue of 26 
lal<hs of rupees yearly for the pay of a ])ermanent 
l^ritish force for the protection of his dominions, and 
to dismiss his own French and foreign ofiicers. ] 3 oth 
in Itngland and in India the treaty was vehemently 
attacked by those who held that it must inevitably 
result in war. By others it was held that the treaty 
was absolutely necessary—even if followed by war— 
to check the growing power of the Marathas and the 
influence of their I'rench commanders, csi)ecially that 
of General Count de Boigne. War was not long 
delayed, but when it broke out the Marathas had lost 
their chief strength. In former days the hardy 
Marathfis, mounted on their swift ponies, swept like a 
swarm of locusts down from their mountain homes on 
the fertile plains, devastated the villages of the peace¬ 
ful lowland cultivators, burned and laid waste all 
they could not carry off to their forest homes. No 
army could long follow their swift course and rapid 
retreat, for behind them they left no forage for cattle 
nor grain for the troops; the tanks they breached and 
the wells they filled up or poisoned. If attacked in 
their strongholds they had but to hold out till their 
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foes were exhausted for want of provisions and 
obliged to retire, when they could again sally forth, 
cut up the harassed troops, and wage a guerilla 
warfare, in the tactics of which they had no rivals. 

Seeing the success of the Company’s disciplined 
infantry sej^oys, they deemed that if they submitted 



DE BOIGNE. 

(From Compiotis Mililnry Advcnlnrcs of Hindustan ”— 

T. Fisher Unwin.) 

to be formed into battalions of foot-soldiers supported 
by artillery they would be able to meet the Company’s 
troops on equal terms and in overwhelming numbers. 
In 1784 Sindhia had summoned the Savoyard Benoit 
de Boigne to the command of his troops, and for 
eleven years the name of the commander was a 
terror among the opposing native powers, the batta- 
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lions he raised and drilled becomin^^ renowned as 
invincible. Yet no one knew better than De Boi^pe 
the inherent weakness of the system he had succeeded 
in foiindiiii^c Mis constant advice to Sindhia was 
that it would be better to disband tlie whole of the 
battalions rather than venture to place them in the 
field to face tlie Company’s troc^ps. 

When the inevitable fi^ht did take place it was 
found that the system De Boi^^ne had organised, 
though, as he foretold, it did break down, was no 
contem})tible one. After the battle of laiswari which 
the Marathas had to fight without the aid of their 
Drench officers, General Lake in a secret despatch 
to (jcneral Arthur Wellesley, wrote The sepoys of 
the enemy behaved exceedingly well, and if they had 
been commanded by French officers, the affair would, 
I fear, have been extremely doubtful.” The main 
faults of the new system were evident. The French 
officers in the ])ay of the native princes had neither the 
authority nor the‘power over their semi-independent 
and often mutinous levies that was possessed by the 
Company’s officers over their well-paid and systematic¬ 
ally recruited sepoys, hdirther, when once the batta¬ 
lions raised by the French officers were defeated and 
scattered, the loss was complete and irretrievable, for 
there existed neither means nor resources to raise 
fresh battalions to replace the soldiers swept away 

When, after the Treaty of Bassein, the Peshwa was 
triumphantly escorted back to Poona by a force under 
General Arthur Wellesley, Sindhia vienved the situa¬ 
tion with undisguised alarm, and summoned his 
brother chieftains to join him in striking a final blow 
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for ManitlKi freedom. I'he Bhonsla hurried up his 
levies, but liolkar lield sullenly aloof, waiting' to see 
how events would develo[)e. The united armies of 
Sindhia and the Hhonsla amounted to some 100,000 
men, well drilled, and supported l)y hundreds of 
cannon ; (hmeral Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson 
had an army of 15,000 men ready to inarch at a 
moment’s notice; while in the north General Lake 
had 10,000 men, and in (jiijanit General Murray 
commanded 7,000 more troops. 

A demand made by General Wellesley that Sindhia 
should withdraw his troo])s within his own territories 
was ignored, whereon war was declared on the 3rd of 
August, 1803. I'he cainiiaign was o])ened by Wellesley, 
who in four days captured the fortress of Ahmad- 
nagar, and on the 23rd of September, at the head of 
4,500 men, came up with the combined armies of 
Sindhia and the Bhonsla numbering 50,000 men, 
30,000 being cavalry, with 100 guns, at the famed 
field of Assaye. When Wellesley saw the vast 
army stretched out before him lie determined to 
attack at once without waiting for the arrival of the 
remainder of his forces under Colonel Stevenson. As 
the British infantry advanced a withering fire from the 
enemy’s guns held them back until 360 men of the 19th 
Dragoons and the 4th Native Cavalry charged and 
sabred the Maratha gunners. In this charge the horse 
of Lieutenant Alexander Grant was wedged between 
the wheel of a carriage and its gun which the artillery¬ 
man fired before Grant could cut him down. The 
guns once silenced the infantry advanced, the Mara- 
thas were chased from the field with enormous losses, 
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ninety-eight guns were left behind, the cavalry having 
ridden off at the first signs of reverse. In this bat^e 
of Assaye, the most daring and brilliant ever fought 
against the Marathas, General Arthur W^ellesley lost 
over one-third of his force in killed and wounded. 

The fort of Aligarh was taken by General Lake, 
who defeated Sindhia’s troops under their French 
commander Perron, Delhi was then captured and 
afterwards Agra with its treasures, arsenal, and 162 
pieces of cannon. 

At the crowning victory of Laswari Lake with 
three regiments of dragoons and five regiments of 
native cavalry charged again and again through 
Sindhia’s invincible battalions who valiantly stood 
their ground,‘Ahe fellows ” as Lake wrote, “ fought 
like devils or rather heroes. Tray God I may never 
be in such a situation again.” It was not till the 
British infantry came up and charged with bayonets 
that the field was won. Fourteen of De Boigne’s 
battalions were destroyed, and 7,000 men out of 
the total .strength of 9,000 |)icked Marathas were 
slain, while the English loss was only S24 men killed 
and wounded. 

On the east coast Colonel Ilarcourt drove the 
forces from Nagpur out of Orissa, ca])tured Masuli- 
patain, and received from its hereditary guardians 
the custody of the famed temple of Jagannath. In 
the west the Bhonsla’s troops were totally defeated 
on the wide plain in front of the village of Argaon, 
and the campaign closed on the 29th of November 
with the capture of the stronghold of Gawilgarh. On 
the 17th of December the Treaty of Deogaon was 
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signed, by which the Bhonsla of Berar agreed to 
sybmit in future all ht's war disputes to the arbitration 
of the Governor-General, to dismiss his French and 
American officers, to cede Cuttack to the Company, 
and other lands to the Niz^im, over whose villages he 
for ever relinquished claim to exact chauth.” 
Sindhia, with his boasted battalions destroyed, and 
his chief strongholds captured, signed the Treaty of 
Surgi Arjangaon on the 30th of December, by which 
he yielded not only his rich lands lying between the 
Ganges and Jumna, but all those north of the Rajput 
states of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Gohad, renounced 
his claims on the Emperor, on the Nizam, and on the 
Gaekwdr, delivered up Ahmadnagar to the Peshwd, 
and, to complete his humiliation, agreed to employ no 
more F'rench or American officers in his armies. 

A storm of controversy, congratulation, and con¬ 
demnation arose in England and in India over 
these rapid wars and bewildering treaties, but amid 
it all the Governor-General proudly stood unmoved, 
complacently surveying the vast territories across 
which he had advanced the British rule. 

Of the Mardtha rulers Jeswant Rdo Holkar alone 
remained independent. Raging with fury at the 
successes of the Governor-General, he hurried up 
from Mdlwd, calling on the Rajputs, Rohillas and 
Sikhs to join their troops with his in one mighty 
effort to roll back the wave of conquest now sweep¬ 
ing on towards their lands and principalities. He 
wisely abstained from taking the open field, where 
he knew that his troops would be swept away by the 
well-drilled and disciplined Company's soldiers. He 

13 
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saw that his best policy was to avoid a general action 
and retreat before the slow-moving British troops 
until they were worn out and deprived of supplies, and 
then harass their outposts, and attack them in detail. 

On the advance of General Lake and General 
Monson he fell back, and allowed them to capture 
his stronghold of Rdmpura. On the approach of the 
rains Lake was compelled to move into cantonments, 
leaving to Monson the seemingly simple task of 
following up the retreating army. With five batta¬ 
lions of sepoys and four thousand irregular horse 
Monson pursued Holkar through the Mukanddarah 
Bass, across tlie Chambal River. He carried with 
him no stock of provisions, and in his hurry neglected 
to secure his communications over the many river- 
channels and watercourses he rapidly crossed. His 
supplies soon failed, the rain fell incessantly, the 
roads became mud tracks through which it was 
well-nigh impossible to drag the native carts crowded 
with camp-followers and the wives and children cf 
the sepoys, who always accompany native troops on 
the march. In the rear the rivers were so swollen as 
to be unfordable, and no boats had been collected 
and left in readiness in case of need, the soldiers 
were dispirited, and it was impossible to drag the 
guns or ammunition waggons further. The one 
chance of safety, and that a doubtful one, was to 
attack Holkar, who seemed not unwilling to fight. 
Monson hesitated for a moment, then turned and 
commenced his disastrous retreat, not staying to 
answer the insulting messages of the Mardthas, who 
called on him to fight or surrender. The retreat- 
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ing troops, in want of food, wet and cold from 
the incessant rain, marched wearily on through the 
heavy mud, pausing only to fire on the MarathA 
cavalry, who swept down ever)^ now and then to 
slay belated stragglers on to cut up the sepoys 
guarding the baggage. The guns, sunk deep in the 
mud, had to be spiked and left behind, and the 
ammunition destroyed. The deep rivers had to be 
crossed on elephants or rafts, or else a halt called 
until some ford was discovered. Ilolkar’s wild 
cavalry daily grew bolder, while from the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains the savage l^hi'ls crept down to 
plunder and slay the wounded and carry off before 
the very eyes of the se]Joys the uni)rotected women 
and children. Many of Monson’s native soldiers 
and irregular cavalry sought safety in flight, the 
remainder, their last gun left behind, struggled on, 
halting now and then for a few liours’ rest. Wearied, 
hungry, and dazed from want of sleej), the dejected 
band at last formed themselves into a square, 
where they were mowed down in hundreds by the 
Maratha guns. The remnant in endeavouring to 
escape were cut down by Ilolkar’s swordsmen, a 
few of the sepoys escaping to Agra, there to spread 
abroad the news of the retreat of Monson and the 
glorious victory of Ilolkar—a story still sung in the 
villages of Central India in the long, hot evenings. 

The full extent of the disaster was expressed by 
Lord Lake in the words he wrote : I have lost five 
battalions and six companies, the flower of the army, 
and how they are to be replaced at this day, God 
only knowsT 
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Arthur Wellesley, surveying the whole campaign, 
the reckless advance without supplies into a hostije 
country where no efforts had been made to keep 
open communications, summed up the situation by 
rejoining : “ In my mind . . . the detachment must 
have been lost, even if Ilolkar had not attacked 
them with his infantry and artilleiy.” 

Holkar had but a short-lived success. Driven, 
along with his ally the Raja of Bhartpur, from 
before Delhi by Lord Lake, he fled down the Doab, 
burning the Company’s villages. From before Dig 
he was driven by General Frazer, who fell mortally 
wounded along with twenty-two of his officers and 
623 of his men, leaving to Lord Lake the capture of 
the citadel and final defeat of Holkar, who escaped 
to the Punjab, where he was forced to accept a 
treaty. 

Before the impregnable fortress of Bhartpur Lake 
lost three thousand of his men in futile and obstinate 
efforts to reduce it, and was finally obliged to retire 
on an assurance from its Raja that the alliance with 
Holkar would be renounced and an indemnity of 
20 lakhs of rupees paid towards the expenses of the 
war. 

The London merchants, who feared to accept the 
responsibility of administering the vast extent of 
territory they had acquired, and who were goaded into 
anger by the contemptuous indifference with which 
the Governor-General treated their remonstrances,- 
dreaded to speak out boldly their opinions to the 
haughty Napoleon of India. They had congratu¬ 
lated him on the early results of his operations against 
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the Marathas, but had cautiously reserved to them¬ 
selves the right of fully inquiring into, and expressing 
their mature judgment on, the justice and policy of 
entering on the war. 'fhey, however, showed their 
personal resentment at his conduct by ordering the 
abolition of a college he had founded at Calcutta for 
the training of junior civil servants, a scheme after¬ 
wards carried out in its intent by the establishment, 
in 1805, ICast India College at ITaileybury. 

Above all things the Directors were alarmed at 
the state of the finances. The Company’s debt at 
home and in India had risen from ^^17,059,192 in 
1797 to 1,638,827 in. 1806, while their expenses 
and interest on debt amounted to 7,672,017, with a 
revenue of 5,403,409. 

With relief they heard of the defeat of Monson, 
and gladly seized what they had long sought, the 
opportunity of recalling a Governor-General whom 
they feared, and of whose power they were jealous. 
The services rendered them by the Marquess Wellesley 
could not be overlooked, so in 1841 it was agreed to 
erect a statue to him as a “ permanent mark of the 
admiration and gratitude of the East India Com¬ 
pany.'’ 

Lord Cornwallis, who came out a second time to 
India to succeed the Marquess Wellesley, died shortly 
after takipg up his appointment, and was succeeded 
by a Bengal civilian. Sir George Barlow, who held 
office until the arrival, in 1807, of the next Governor- 
General, Lord Minto. 

The interval was marked by the sepoy mutiny at 
the fort of Vellore, eighty-eight miles from Madras. 
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There the family of Tipu had been allotted apart¬ 
ments and allowed to live in semi-regal state, kept 
under a more or less strict surveillance by a guard of 
370 European troo])s and 1,500 sepoys, under the 
command of Colonel Kancourt. 

In the south it had been considered necessary, in 
order to [)roduce an appearance of military uniformity 
among the Com])any’s troops, that all the sepoys should 
dress alike, shave their beards, cut their moustaches, 
bear no caste marks, and wear a tall glazed hat 
instead of their usual turbans. The sepoys, sus¬ 
picious by nature, saw in these new regulations some 
deep underlying purf)ose—some insidious attack upon 
their religion, or an attempt to break through the 
hereditary customs of caste, so that the Company’s 
soldiers might grow to be all of one faith, and of one 
race, severed for ever from their kinsmen in the villages 
of their forefathers. The rumours of discontent and 
warnings that secret meetings were being held at 
night-time among the sepoys were received by the 
European officers with disbelief, or else ignored. 

At dawn on the loth of July, 1806, the pent-up 
feelings of the sepoys burst forth in open mutiny. 
Colonel Fancourt was shot down on the threshold 
of his own house in the fort, volley after volley was 
poured into the barracks where the unarmed Euro¬ 
pean soldiers vainly endeavoured to screen them¬ 
selves behind their beds and scanty furniture. A few 
survivors, officers and men, made their escape to the 
ramparts of the fort, pulled down the green flag of 
Tipu, there planted by the mutineers, drove back 
their assailants at the point of the bayonet, and 
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entrenched themselves in one of the bastions, where 
•they waited for help. On the news reaching Arcot, 
nine miles distant, Colonel Gillespie galloped to the 
rescue at the head of his dragoons and native cavalry, 
followed close by his guns. Reaching Vellore, he was 
drawn up to the ramparts of the fort by the defenders, 
the gates were opened for his cavalry, who charged 
in and cut down from 300 to 400 of the mutineers, 
the rest of whom were captured, and, after trial by 
court-martial, shot or punished according to their 
guilt, the number of the regiment being erased from 
the Army List. 

Lord Minto, who succeeded Sir George Barlow, 
landed at Calcutta in 1807. 

Pledged though the new Governor-General was to 
a policy of retrenchment and non-interference witli 
the independent or semi-independent states, he soon 
found that the time had not yet come when the sword 
might be sheathed and the lands of the Company rest 
safe from invasion or internal disturbances. 

Beyond the Company’s territories lay the lands of 
the warlike Sikhs in the Punjab, ruled over by Ranjit 
Singh, the Lion of I.ahore. Beyond were the un¬ 
known mountains and valleys of Afghanistan, where 
Shah Shujd reigned, and further still lay Persia. It 
was known that Napoleon, thwarted in his ambitious 
schemes of diverting the trade from the East, round 
the Cape of Good Hope, to its ancient route through 
Egypt to the Mediterranean, had, in 1807, at the 
Conference of Tilsit, sought the aid of the Russian 
Emperor Alexander in a final effort to extend his 
conquests over Asia to the far-off Ganges. Above 
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all things it was therefore deemed necessary that Lord 
Minto should, if possible, gain the friendship of thd 
Ruler of the J-’iinjiib, the Amir of Afghanistan, and 
the Shah of Persia, so that the Company’s territories 
might be safeguarded in case of an invasion from the 
West. 

Although this threatened danger passed away 
when Napoleon invaded Spain in 1808, and made 
war against Russia in 1812, still, in the meantime, 
the Governor-General had sent envoys to enter into 
friendly negotiations with the outlying powers; 
Metcalfe to Lahore, Elphinstone to Peshawar, and 
Malcolm to Teheran. Though little immediate 
benefit resulted from these negotiations, save that 
Ranj/t Singh renounced all claims over the Sikh 
chieftains on the Company’s side of the Sutlej, they 
form the connecting link between the policy of the 
times of Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley, and that of 
to-day, when it is considered necessary to exhaust 
almost all the available resources of India in extend¬ 
ing the frontier defences, and making them strong, 
enough to withstand any possible attack from Russia, 
whose conquering career towards the East first com¬ 
menced some seventy years ago. 

Though Lord Minto captured Java in 1810, and 
Abercromby freed the P^astern seas from the depre¬ 
dations of French ships by the capture of Mauritius, 
the Directors of the Company were more interested in 
securing the financial prosperity of their possessions 
than in seeking new annexations. In the last three 
years of Lord Minto’s administration the Company’s 
affairs were so prosperous that there was a balance 
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of 10,000,000 over investments, of which nearly 
;£p,000,000 was sent home in bullion. As a result of 
this increasing' prosperity the Directors were enabled 
to convert their debt of ^27,000,000 from a loan of 
12 per cent, to a new one at 6 j^er cent., saving by 
the conversion an annual payment of ^^592,000. 



IX. 

IMAKQUKSS OF 11ASTIN(;S (1814 —I 823). —EXTEN¬ 
SION OF influicncf: over native states. 

Bv ii cynical fate Lord Moira, who in Parliament had 
consistently denf)unccd what he called the injustice 
whereby Ih'itish rule had been established in India, 
and had vehemently opposed the encroachments of 
Wellesley, was forced, when he himself became 
Governor-General, to continue the very policy he 
had so strenuously condemned, in order to evolve 
peace and prosperity out of the chaos of anarchy into 
which the land had drifted since the removal of the 
firm hand of the Great IVoconsul. Lord Moira, in 
fact, saw that by the sword alone could the disbanded 
Maratha and marauding free lances of Central and 
Northern India be held in subjection. 

Anarchy, civil war, fire, rapine, and ensuing famine 
may be held by some, who know not of them, to be 
less baneful than the slow, grinding exactions of a 
civilised government. But those who have seen in 
India the burning remains of once peaceful villages ; 
heard the tales of the fiendi.sh and unutterable tor- 
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tures meted out to unoffending peasants to make 
them disclose their wealth or from sheer lust; viewed 
with senses stayed the bodies of once-loved women 
and lisping children done to death by foul outrage, 
or slaughtered to satiate the savage fierceness of 
bands of roaming robbers, must ever hope that, so 
long as the British rule holds sway in India, the 
sword may never be hidden till the unrestrained 
passions of man have learned to submit themselves 
to the dictates of a civilised government. 

Nine years of timid evasion of the responsibilities 
of ruling the territories handed over to the Company 
by Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley had gone far to 
plunge the whole centre of India into a state of 
chronic civil war. Robber bands of Manithas, 
Pindaris, Ghurkas from Nepal, and fierce Pathans 
from beyond the frontiers roamed far and wide, 
raided the villages, and even exacted contributions 
from those in British territories. The Pindaris, some 
fifty thousand in number, rode out yearly, from their 
safe retreats in the valleys of the Narbada, to rob and 
plunder amid the villages of Rajputana, away to tfie 
east across the sacred lands of Piiri, south over the 
deep flowing waters of the Kistn^i, where they devas¬ 
tated and burned all they could not carry away. On 
their approach the unarmed folk fled from their 
villages and left them at the mercy of the robbers. 
When the villages were surrounded and flight found 
to be impossible, the inhabitants sought refuge in 
death, grouping themselves together with their wives 
and children in their leaf-thatched huts which they 
fired, preferring to perish in the flames rather than 
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submit to the wanton insults and fiendish cruelties 
of their relentless foes. • 

ddiroui^h C'entral India the unwieldy and ill-paid 
armies of wSindhia and I lolkar roamed, and laid waste 
the land for miles on either side of their marches, 
until the inhabitants, bereft of i^rain and food, were 
driven to follow the camp, and be^ the soldiers to 
buy their children so that they should not starve. 
Not a sini^le ray of heroism, of chivalry, or even of 
vulgar bravery illuminates the dark page of history 
recording the progress of the Maratha troops. The 
soldiers, when unpaid, lived by [ullage ; their chiefs 
squandered their time in debauchery and drunken 
orgies ; a civilised government determined and strong 
enough to enforce law and order could alone have 
saved the land and the people from the grievous 
burden and miseries untold. 

Nepal, the hill country stretching for seven hundred 
miles along the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
north of Oudh and Rohilkand—occupied by the 
Ghurkas, a race of Rajput descent, who had assumed 
sovereignty over the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land—first bid open defiance to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Shut in from the lowland plains by the 
feverish and almost impenetrable forests stretching 
along the base of the Himalayas, known as the Tardi, 
they had gradually extended their influence to the 
south, east, and west, organising and disciplining their 
forces, descending on the Company’s villages, carrying 
off the cattle, demanding tribute, and asserting their 
right by force of arms to encroach on British territory. 
When ordered to retire and remain within their own 
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limits or else accept the alternative of war, the brave 
and hardy mountaineers haughtily replied that the 
soldiers of the Company had already failed to take the 
lowland fortress of Bhartpur—how, then, was it 
likely that they should storm the mountain fastnesses 
constructed by the hand of trod ? ” 

Though the Ghurkas numbered but 12,000 fighting 
men, yet their prowess was so renowned that the 
Governor-General deemed it necessary to despatch 
24,000 men and 64 guns in four divisions to reduce 
them to submission. Against their stronghold of 
Kalanga, or Nalapani, an open enclosure surrounded 
with stone walls, General Gillespie, the suppressor of 
the Mutiny of Vellore, advanced with 1,000 Europeans, 
2,500 sepoys, and ii guns. The fort was gallantly 
defended by 600 Ghurkas, who repeatedly drove back 
their assailants, the brave General Gillespie falling shot 
through the heart. The garrison held out, and not till 
there were but 70 survivors left did the fort surrender, 
its defence having delayed the expedition for over a 
month. 

From the west a detachment under General 
Ochterlony dragged their guns up the mountain¬ 
sides, over almost inaccessible paths covered with 
snow, secured each pass and occupied post after 
post until the Ghurkas consented to accept the terms 
imposed on them. 

The British troops were no sooner withdrawn than 
tire Ghurkas repented of their submission and refused 
to carry out the treaty. Lord Moira, now created 
Marquis of Hastings, had again to despatch General 
Ochterlony, created a baronet for his previous sue- 
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cesses, at the head of twenty thousand men, including 
three European regiments, to tame tlie liardy liill-men, 
who knew not what it was to be defeated. The 
expedition started in February, i8i6, and, after a 
series of swift and brilliant operations, tlu^ hill-men 
were obliged to recognise the futility of further 
resistance. 

By the d'reaty of Segauli the Comj^arn^ obtained 
possession of the hill stations of Simla, Masuri, and 
Niiini Tal, and the limits of the Ghurka rule were 
marked out by stone ])illars, so that the two powers 
might rest side by side in peace u ithout fc'ar of further 
encroachments. Since the Treaty of Segauli the 
brave little Ghiirkas have enlisted in our native army, 
forming some of its finest fighting regiments, and 
have followed the fortunes of the Com])any and of 
the Crown in many a battlefield, and taken part in 
many a heroic defence. 

I'ar different from the hardy hill Ghiirkas were the 
fierce Marathas and robber Pindaris who had now 
to be reclaimed from their predatory habits. Under 
their leaders, Kan'm, Chitu, and Wasil Muhammad, 
the Pindaris raided the lands of Raj])utana, of the 
Nizam, and of the Company, destroyed the crops, 
and tortured with horrible refinement of cruelty 
the unarmed and panic-stricken inhabitants. As 
the wild Pindiiris passed swiftly over the land 
they were followed by a noted soldier of fortune, 
Amir Khiin, who had gathered round him an army 
of well-paid Pathdns amounting in number to up¬ 
wards of 10,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry supported by 
artillery, by whose aid he exacted from the chieftains 
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of RajputAna contribution and tribute. For long* the 
Governor-General pleaded with his Council and ndth 
the Directors for permission to put an end to the 
horrors perpetrated by these robber bands. Woe¬ 
fully he lamented that he feared the indifference of 
the Company arose from tht fact that he had been 
culpably deficient in pointing out to the authorities 
at home the brutal and atrocious qualities of these 
wretches.” 

At length, in 1816, the long-delayed ])ermission 
came. That there should be no failure the largest 
army up to then assembled in India under the 
Company’s rule was drawn round the haunts of the 
rindaris. From October, 1817, a force of 120,000 
men and 300 guns closed in from Ikaigal on the 
north-east, from the Deccan on the south, and from 
Gujarat on the west. Amir Khan, seeing that all was 
lost, surrendered, and was allowed to retire to his 
principality, now known as Tonk. 

The Pindaris vainly strove to escape in detach¬ 
ments through the steel fence that surrounded them ; 
by the end of January, 1818, they were all captured, 
dispersed, or annihilated. Karim surrendered, and 
was allotted lands in Gorakhpur whereon to live 
peaceably and recount to admiring hearers the glories 
of ^ his past days. Wasil Muhammad was captured, 
and, thwarted in an attempt to escape, committed 
suicide. The last of the famed freebooters of Central 
India, Chitu, was deserted by his followers and after¬ 
wards found mangled by a tiger in the jungle, his sole 
remaining friend being his horse, which stayed grazing 
by his side. 
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The Mar^ith^ armies still passed to and fro gather¬ 
ing strength, hoping that they might yet throw yff 
the yoke of the foreigner. In Mdlwd Jeswant Rdo 
Holkar, debauched and drunken, had died in i8il, 
raving mad from his excesses. II is widow, Tulsi 
Bc'ii, and one of her lovers, Amir Khdn, had assumed 
the regency during the infancy of Malkdr Rdo, son of 
the late chieftain. To the east were the dominions 
of the powerful Daulat Rao Sindhia, who, curbed by 
’ the Governor-General in his raids on the territories of 
Bliop/d and Nagpur, now fretted over his wrongs, and 
watched with interest the brave resistance of the 
Ghurkas, and extended his protection to the J^indaris. 

Baji Rt'io II., the Be.shwa who reigned at Poona^ 
was the acknowledged head of the whole Marathd 
Confederacy. Dissolute, ambitious, weak, and fickle, 
yet outwardly sanctimonious and ever engaged in 
pious deeds, he waited but for the time when with 
the aid of Holkar and Sindhia, of the Bhonsla and 
the Gackwar of Baroda, he would be strong enough 
to repudiate his engagements with the Company and 
once again stand forth as hereditary leader among 
the Marathds. With the G^ekwar of Baroda the 
PeshwA found it impossible to open up negotiations, 
for the English there held sway, through the Resi¬ 
dent, Colonel Walker, during the imbecility of the 
reigning prince. The Prime Minister of Baroda was 
a high Brahman named Gangadhar Sdstri, whom the 
Peshwd dreamed he might bend to his will and by 
bribes seduce into an offensive alliance against the 
English. An opportunity .soon arose. The Gaekwar 
rented certain villages from the Peshwa, who prayed 
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Gangadhar Sdstri to come to Poona to settle out- 
st«indin<^ accounts and the financial affairs of the 
two states. The astute Ikahman minister, however, 
knew too well the mind and cunnin^i;' of the Peshwa, 
so refused to travel to J^oona until the Ikitish 
Resident consented to i^uarantee his safety. The 
guarantee was given, and Gangadhar Sastri went 
to Poona, where he was feasted and honoured, 
wealth and alliances j)romised him if he would 
agree to join in the coming war against the 
Ivnglish. When it was found that the Brahman 
would not turn tr^iitor or receive the proffered 
bribes, the Peshwa determined that at least he 
should not be allowed to carry back the secrets he 
had learned to the cars of the luiglish Resident at 
Baroda. The Peshwa had a low favourite, one 
Trimbakji, willing, in order to gain his master's 
favour, to violate all the traditions and ordinances 
of his forefathers and commit the unpardonable sin 
of killing a Bnihman. On a day holy to the 
Hindus, Gangadhar Sastri was prayed by the Peshwa 
and by Trimbakji to visit a famed tem[)le at Pandar- 
pur, and there offer up his prayers to tlie gods and 
present holy offerings to the temi)le priests. The 
pilgrimage was made, the religious rites performed, 
but as the unsuspecting Brahman left the temple 
the swords of the hirelings of Trimbakji hewed him 
to pieces. 

When the news reached the Governor-General the 
Peshwa was ordered to deliver up Trimbakji to 
justice, and, as a punishment for his part in the crime, 
to cede territories yielding an income of 34 lakhs 

14 
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of rupees, and to pay for new troops quartered in 
his dominions. Still firm in his belief in the powfer 
of his intrigues, and enraged at his losses—especially 
at that of his favourite, who had escaped to lead 
an outlawed life—the Peshwa determined to resist 
the demands. With his wealth he strove to spread 
sedition among the soldiers of the Company and 
gain them over to his side; he levied troops from 
his feudatories, hoping to hide his designs from 
the vigilant eyes of the Company’s Resident at his 
capital. The Resident, Mountstuart Klphinstone, 
discerned danger when he saw the Peshwa’s troops 
gathering round his cantonments. He had scarcely 
time to remove the P 2 nglish garrison to Kirki, some 
three miles distant from Poona, and send for aid 
to Bombay, when the storm burst. The Residency 
and Pmropean houses were first given up to flames, 
and then the Peshwa’s army of 18,000 cavalry and 
8,000 foot swarmed out of Poona to annihilate the 
small Kirki garrison who bravely marched out to 
meet the advancing hosts. Between the two armies 
lay a deep morass. Eight thousand picked Marathd 
horsemen charged down on Klphinstone’s force, 
jdunged into the deep mud, and there, as they 
rode over each other in their confusion, were shot 
down in hundreds. The infantry turned and fled in 
disastrous retreat to Poona, leaving their guns and 
the field to the victorious garrison of Kirki. On 
reinforcements arriving from Bombay, the Peshwd, 
at the head of his troops, was driven from Poona 
and forced to retreat into Khindesh. There he 
was turned back by British troops and obliged to 
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retreat south towards Poona. Colonel Staunton, at 
l^ie head of 500 men, 300 irregular horse, and two 
guns manned by twenty-four Europeans, was at 

once directed to march from Sirur to assist in the 

» 

defence of the capital. This force, after a long 
night’s journey, suddenly found itself, in the early 
morning, surrounded by the whole Marfithfi army of 
the Feshwa, 20,000 horsemen and 8,000 foot, most 
of them fierce Arab mercenaries. Ahead lay the 
village of Koragaon, the shelter of whose mud walls 
was gained by Staunton and his handful of men, 
but not before many of the Arabs had seized the 
best positions. Without sleep, without food or water, 
the defenders held out all day, repelled attack after 
attack, and at times sallied out to meet the masses 
hurled against their slender defence. Five out of 
eight of the l^ritish officers were killed or wounded, 
271 of the devoted 800 were dead or disabled, and 
towards night-time one of their guns was captured. 
Lieutenant Pattinson, a giant six feet .seven inches 
in height, was lying on the ground wounded, shot 
through the body ; but on hearing the news he rose, 
rushed forward, and with the butt of his musket 
knocked over right and left the Arabs who held 
the gun. Pattinson fell .shot once again, and was 
carried away to die. The gun for which he had 
given his life was recaptured, the garri.son saved, 
and the Marathas sullenly retired, their whole army 
unable to subdue a single regiment of British troops. 
The Maratha army was pursued, hunted down, and 
dispersed, the Peshwa ultimately deeming it wise to 
enter into negotiations with Sir John Malcolm for 
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surrender. Deprived of his soverei<4nty, i^ranted a 
pension of ^80,000 annually, with permission to resieft: 
at Bithur, near Cawnpur, his name disap])eared from 
history, and his personal property passed, on his 
death, to his adopted son, Nana Sahib. 

In Malwa, Tulsi Bai had placed herself and the 
youn^ Holkar under Britisli |)rotection, only to 
be soon afterwards murdered by her own troops. 
General Ilisloj) and Sir John Malcolm at once 
advanced aj^ainst the mutinous army, which they 
found, on the 21st of December, 1817, stron^dy 
]X)sted on the far side of the Sipra River, near 
Mehidpur. 

llavini^ crossed by a ford in the face of tlie enemy, 
the Ih'itish cavalry char^^ed under a heavy fire. In 
the fierce fi^ht which ensued thirty-five of llislop’s 
officers were wounded—three fatally—and ei^ht 
hundred of his troops lost; the Manitha force of 
M«alwa lost three thousand men, all their artillery 
and stores, while the remainder retreated in disas¬ 
trous flij^'ht. 

Holkar was forced to accept a subsidiary treaty 
and alliance with the Ivn^lish, and resign all his 
claims for tribute over the chiefs of Rajputana, his 
estates in Malwa bein^ restored to him considerably 
curtailed. 

In Nag[)ur the Maratha J Vince, A pa Sahib, who 
had risen to power by strangling the former Bhonsla; 
his idiot cousin, showed signs of hostility towards the 
Company when news reached him that the Beshwa 
had broken loose at Poona. Undismayed by the 
successes of the British troops elsewhere, the Bhonsla 
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still continued his preparations for war. At length 
^^ffairs became so threatening that the British Resi¬ 
dent deemed it wise to move his force of fourteen 
thousand men to two peaks of the isolated Sitabaldi 
Hills lying between Nagpur and the Residency. 

Twenty thousand Marathas and four thousand Arab 
mercenaries laid siege to the position, and succeeded 
in driving a British guard from the peak nearest 
the city. Captain Fitzgerald prayed again and 
again to be allowed to charge, at the head of his 
three troops of IR'ngal cavalry, into the midst of 
the Marathas, now crowding round on the level 
])lain at the base of the hill. His commanding 
officer, angered at the re])eatcd demands, at length 
sent back the answer, “Tell him to charge at his 
peril.” “At my [)eril be it,” cried ]^^itzgcrald, as he 
gave the order to charge, with the result that the 
enemy was put to rout and the Arabs driven from 
the hill. When British reinforcements advanced to 
the assistance of the Resident the Bhonsla surren¬ 
dered, and cf)nscnted to j^lace all his military power 
under tlie control of the Company, to cede Berar 
and the lands lying near the Narbada. 

Peace was restored all over Central India, the 
Idndaris and Jkathan freebooters dispersed, the 
Maratha armies defeated, and their chieftains re¬ 
duced to subjection ; the Sikhs alone remained in 
the ITinjab to try their strength against the ever- 
victorious arms of the Company. 

Hastings harl been made a G.C.B. in 1819, granted 
a sum of £60,000, to relieve the pressing necessities 
due to his reckless genc^rosity, and received a vote 
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of thanks from both Houses of Parliament, only to 
fall at the very summit of his fame and popularity. 

His ward had married Sir William Rumbold, 
partner in the banking firm of Palmer & Co., at 
Haidarabiid—a fact used by the firm as showing 
that the sanction, or countenance, of the Governor- 
General had been given to their lending nearly a 
million sterling at exorbitant rates of interest to the 
Nizfim’s Government, where the money was squan¬ 
dered and misapplied, in.stead of being devoted to 
public purposes. Stung by the aspersions made on 
his good faith. Lord Hastings resigned the govern¬ 
ment of India, and returned home to receive the 
appointment of Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Malta. 

During the time of Lord Hastings’ administration 
many changes had taken place in the affairs of the 
Company. In ]8o8 a Secret Committee of the House 
of Commons inquired into the whole busine.ss of the 
Indian trade, and sat for four years. The Charter 
of the Corppany, which had in 1793 been renewed 
for a period of twenty years, cxjiircd in 1814. By 
Parliament the Charter was again continued for a 
furtlier period of twenty years, with very important 
and noteworthy alterations. The principles of free 
trade had gained .so rapidly in Ivngland that the 
Company was only allowed to retain the monopoly 
of trading tO China, but the whole of the Indian 
markets, with certain restrictions, were thrown open 
to competition. A great expansion of trade im¬ 
mediately took place; the price of cotton fell one- 
half, pepper one-quarter, while the rates of freight 
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fell from nearly £2^ to less than £i the ton. In 
fact, as Mill writes in his “ History of British 
India'': “The Government of India overcame all its 
temporary financial difficulties, and upon the restora¬ 
tion of peace was provided with ample means to 
meet every demand. At ho previous period in the 
history of the country was the credit of the British 
Government more firmly established, or was the 
prospect of financial prosperity more promising 
than at the commencement of the year 1823, when 
the Marquis of Hastings retired from the guidance 
of the pecuniary interests of India." 

Notwithstanding the heavy war charges of upwards 
of 9 millions sterling yearly, the surplus of revenue 
over expenditure and interest on debt amounted in 
the last year of Lord Hastings' administration to 
over 3|- millions sterling. 

The most permanent memorial of these years of 
prosperity was the revenue settlement made by Sir 
Thomas Munro in Madras. Under this system each 
cultivator became a direct holder of the land, paying 
to the Government its share of the produce, calculated 
in money, on the average output estimated from a 
comparison of the actual yield of each field during 
a normal year and the past accounts. This settle¬ 
ment was made permanent for a period of thirty 
years, when it became liable to revision, the rates 
of revenue demanded from each cultivator varying 
according to the lands held at from sixpence to 
twenty-five shillings an acre. 

The same period is signalised by the long debate 
in Parliament on the subject of Christianity in India 



and tk dangeis or advisability of the State con¬ 
trolling tk worli of tk rnkidnaries and ckplains 
sent out from boine. A biskp was ultimately 
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LORD AMHERST ( 1823 —182?5).—FIRST BURMESE 

WAR. 

The five years of Lord Amherst’s Government 
saw the expansion of the Company’s possessions 
towards the East over Assam, Arakan, and Tenas- 
serim. 

To the east of the Bay of l^engal the land of Burma 
was inhabited by a people of Tibeto-Cliinese orij^in, 
possessing Monc^^olian features with a fair or yellow 
complexion. The ILirmese proper—the ILirmese of 
Ava—dwelt alonq" the upper reaches of the Irawadi, 
held in its lower courses by the Talaings of Begu. 
Incessant warfare between rival princes was broken 
by devastating^ waves of invasion from the barbarians 
of China on the north or incursions of the armies of 
Siam on the south. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century a 
renowned adventurer, Alompra the Hunter, rose to 
power in the north, drove out the invading Talaings 
from Ava, and then advancing south, conquered Pegu, 
and founded the city of Rangoon near the mouth of 
the river. The successors of Alompra spread their 
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rule over Arakan, invaded Assam, Manipur, and 
Cachar, and at length, growing bold, encroached on 
the Company’s territories. When the King of Ava 
was remonstrated with his fury knew no bounds at 
the insult he conceived he had received. The Viceroy 
of i^egu received orders to proceed to Calcutta, arrest 
the Governor-General, and bring him to Ava, bound 
in golden fetters, for execution. War was j)roclaimed 
by Lord Amherst on the 24th of February, ] 824. 

At that time Burma was an unknown land ; nothing 
of its history, geography, or powers of resistance could 
be learned from even the most experienced of Indian 
authorities. On the declaration of war the Bengal 
sepoys alleged that their caste rules prevented them 
from travelling by sea, so the troops from the north 
bad to be sent overland from Chittagong to Arakan, 
and up the Brahmaputra to Assam, Madras being 
called on to send her less scrupulous sepoys by sea 
to Rangoon. When Rangoon was reached it was 
found that the Burmese fighting men had disappeared 
into the surrounding jungles, and that the inhabitants 
had fled, leaving the town empty of provisions. The 
advance of the invading force, through the dense 
and fever-laden jungles that covered the land, was 
delayed by the Burmese who defended each posi¬ 
tion with stockades of interlaced trees and bamboos, 
twenty feet high, against which artillery was use¬ 
less. For two years the weary war dragged on, 
the Burmese, driven from post to post, at length 
became so demoralised that they fled in their 
thousands from behind their stockades if a single 
English soldier appeared in sight. It was not until 
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20,000 British troops had been lost, through disease 
or while fighting, and 14 millions sterling expended, 
that the King of Ava, in 1826, sued for peace, 
granted him on condition that he relinquished all 
his claims to Assam, ceded Arakan and Tenas- 
serim, paid a war indemnity of one million sterling, 
agreed to accept a British Resident and enter into 
a commercial treat}'. 

Rumours of the disastrous campaign had spread, 
full of exaggeration, throughout North India. The 
Marathas, Jdndan's, and Jats once again showed signs 
of insubordination. The Jat chieftain of Bhartpur, 
in Central India, openly defied the authority of 
the Governor-General, and placed his infant cousin, 
the rightful heir, whose succession had been recog¬ 
nised by the British authorities, in prison. Lord 
Amherst hesitated to give orders for an attack on the 
impregnable fort, so Sir David Ochterlony, who, on 
receiving news of the revolt, had marched against it 
from Delhi, was peremptorily ordered to retire. The 
rebuff sank deep into the heart of the brave old 
general who had fought under Warren Hastings and 
Sir Eyre Coote, and served for fifty years in the 
Company’s service. He resigned his ai)pointment 
as agent in Malwa and Rajputana, and died two 
months afterwards in deep dejection. The news had 
now travelled through the bazaars of Central India 
that the Company’s troops were obliged to halt in 
their conquering career before the famed fortress, and 
that there were still hopes of the Marathas being able 
to defy the dictates of the Governor-General. Dread¬ 
ing the effect of these rumours on the half-subdued 
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chieftains of Central India the Governor-General at 
length directed the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Com- 
bermere, to capture the fort, bring the defiant Raja 
to submission, and thus check the sj)read of a 
threatened outbreak among the MariithAs. 

By the 23rd of December, 1825, 25,000 men were 
assembled before Bhartpur, and 130 heavy guns 
poured forth an incessant fire on the citadel. The 
artillery failing to make an impression or effect a 
breach on the sun-baked walls, upwards of sixty feet 
thick, a mine was driven under the main battery of 
tlie fortress, filled with ten thousand pounds of powder 
and exploded. Slowly the whole bastion, crowded 
with the unsuspecting infantry and artillerymen, rose 
in the air. A mighty roar held the onlookers 
si)ellbound, the flames and smoke leaped forth, and 
the rising mass was hurled to 2)ieces, dealing death 
among both besieged and besiegers. In the morning 
the breach was gained, and after a desperate fight the 
strongest fort in India, which had so long defied the 
Comjjany’s soldiers and sepoys, was captured. Its 
defences were ra/.ed to the ground, its name is now 
almost forgotten in Europe, save that it is borne on 
the colours of the Royal Munster h\isiliers, who had 
marched sixty miles in eighteen hours to be j 3 rcscnt at 
the final assault, the fifth in which they had taken part. 

"Many were the reforms which pressed for attention 
during the administration of Lord Amherst, none of 
which could be fully carried out till the time of Lord 
William Bentinck, during whose rule (1828-1835) 
commenced what may be fitly called the Modern 
History of British Administration in India. 



XI. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK (lS28—1835). — (AIM- 
MEN CEMENT OF MODERN HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA. 

The first task taken in hand by the new Governor- 
Getieral was the invidious one of restoring the financial 
equilibrium disturbed by the late Burmese war. For 
the five years ending 1829 the annual extraordinary 
charges had amounted to ^^2,878,000, the ex[:)enditure 
in 1828 exceeding the income by one million sterling. 

The first saving of ;^20,CXX) annually, effected by 
abolishing the extra allowance granted to the Com¬ 
pany’s officers when on duty in districts far removed 
from headejuarters or when engaged in war, brought 
down such a storm of censure and indignant remon¬ 
strance on the Governor-General that he found it 
advisable in 1830 to restrict the Press from all dis¬ 
cussion of the reduction which had been approved 
by the Court of Directors. 

A further annual saving of ij millions sterling 
was carried out by a reduction of the military 

forces in the three Presidencies, while civil expendi- 
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turc was curtailed by the employment, as far as 
possible, of natives in the public service. • 

In the North-west Provinces Holt Mackenzie in¬ 
augurated the system of collecting the land revenue 
from the village community as a whole—a system 
essentially different from that established in Bengal 
by the rermanent Settlement witli the Zammdars, 
or that carried into effect in Madras by Sir Thomas 
Munro. 

The most striking of all the reforms made during 
the administration of Lord William l^entinck was the 
abolition of the custom whereby high-caste Hindu 
widows deemed it their sacred duty to burn them- 
.selves on the funeral pyre of their deceased husbands, 
a custom especially in vogue in Lower Bengal. The 
custom was a barbarous one of very ancient times, 
its later revival in India being due to special and 
localised causes. Long before the time of Lord 
W. Itentinck efforts had been made to suppress this 
outrage against every feeling of humanity and reason. 

In the time of Akbar, the great Mughal Emperor, 
laws had been enacted t(^ prevent the rite being 
carried out by the Hindus, it being absolutely for¬ 
bidden to burn widows unless permission was granted 
by the local Governors at the request of the widow. 

In the Portuguese dominions it is recorded, in the 
Commentaries of Alfonso de Albuquerque, as pub¬ 
lished by the Hakluyt Society, that : “If any Hindu 
died his wife had to burn herself of her own free will, 
and when she was proceeding to this self-sacrifice it 
was with great merry-making and blowing of music, 
saying that she desired to accompany her husband to 
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the other world. ... I lowever, wlien Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque took the city of Goa he forbade from thht 
time forth that any more women should be burned, 
and thou[;h to chani^e one’s customs is ec|ual to death 
itself, nevertheless they were happy to save their lives, 
and spake very highly of him because he had ordered 
that there should be no more burnin<4.” 

Tile widow who burned herself on the death (T her 
husband was called a Sati, a feminine noun derived 
from a Sanskrit verb, “sad,” meaning “to be,” so that 
a Sati exju'esses the idea of “a woman who is”—a 
woman deemed to exist above all others, a woman 
virtuous, brave and reli<4'ious enou^^h to obey the 
ordinances handed down from of old, and sacrifice 
herself on her husband’s tomb. In India, it must be 
remembered that social customs and rclig;'ious duties 
are so interwoven one with the other that the breach 
of even the most unimportant detail of family life, 
habits of eating, drinking, or ablution become the 
subject of religious sanction, bringing down on the 
defaulter the Divine wrath. Though the primary 
reasons for widow-burning can be found in the 
])rimitivc elements of savage society, and in the desire 
of the husband that the wife may have no interest in 
his decease, still, in India there were special reasons 
for its survival and encouragement, especially in the 
lower provinces of Bengal, where it was most pre¬ 
valent, the number of widows annually burned, some 
voluntarily, some driven by force to the funeral pyre, 
or led stupefied with opium or intoxicating drugs, 
amounting to upwards of 600 to 800. 

In Lower Bengal the law-books most in use or- 
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dained from of old that a widow, if childless, should 
be entitled to the use of her husband’s property after 
his decease, but that she had no power to dispose of 
such property by gift, sale, or mortgage. It was 
therefore impossible for the childless widow to spend 
the property on the periodical performance of the 
numerous and costly religious rites which the Hindu 
religion and the Brahman priesthood had ordained 
to propitiate the soul of the deceased and hasten 
its journey through the realms where ])unishment 
was awarded for its evil deeds. It therefore became 
necessary to free the property from the possession 
of the widow, so that it might pass into the hands 
of other heirs competent to distribute it to the Brah¬ 
man priesthood for the presumed benefit of the 
deceased. The custom of burning widows was in 
vogue among ruder races with whom the Aryans in 
India had come in contact, as indeed it had been a 
custom among the Aryans themselves in very old 
times in their primeval homes in the west. Still 
nowhere in the Vedas—the writings held by all Hindus 
to declare the revealed Will of God—could any direc¬ 
tion for the unholy rite be found. When efforts were 
made to finally put an end to the custom in British 
India, the difficulty was speedily surmounted by the 
astute Brahman priesthood. One text in the Rig 
Veda gave directions for the conduct of the widow 
on the decease of her husband. It told her that she 
should array herself with jewels and then without 
tears and without sorrow “go up to the, altar first.” 
The Sanskrit word for “ first ” is “ agre,” which 
by a slight clerical alteration was made to read 
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‘'of the fire.” Having thus mutilated the 
text the lirahman priests declared that the rite of 
widow-burning was a custom inculcated on all high- 
caste Hindu widows by a Divine ordinance, and that 
the intention of the Governor-General to suppress the 
custom was a direct attack on the Hindu religion. 

The Government of I.ord William l^entinck, with 
the c(jncurrence of all civilised natives, j^assed an Act 
on December 4, i cS29, declaring that the “ j)ractice of 
burning or burying alive the widows of Hindus be 
illegal and punishable by the Criminal C'ourts.” 

One unforeseen result followed on the jiassing of 
this Act. The high-caste widow was left alive, but 
with no future. 

A girl of high caste in India is betrothed at the 
age of three or four. Though this early form of 
marriage is imj)erfect and revocable until the final 
ceremony takes ])lace, some time afterwards, when 
the bride and bridegroom take seven steps round 
the family altar, still if tlie husband die in the mean¬ 
time, or afterwards, the girl becomes a widow, to 
whose relations the very idea of her remarriage is 
abhorrent, for she is considered for ever spiritually 
united to the deceased, whose future existence depends 
in jxirt on liis wife’s good or evil deeds. 

It was not till the Act XV. of 1856 was passed that 
an effort was made to encourage the remarriage of 
these Hindi! widows, by enacting that “ no marriage 
contracted with Hindus shall be invalid by reascai of 
the woman having been previously married or be¬ 
trothed.” 

That this Act had but slight effect may be seen 



from the last Census Returns, where it is shown that 
there are 23,000,000 widow\s in India, 10,165 of them 
under four }^cars of age, and 51,^76 of them between 
five and nine. For those who are of respectable 
families, there is but little alleviation from the dull 
routine of a life which is deemed to luive failed in its 
primary purposes, that of being a wnTe and mother, 
for w^e find from the same Census Returns that in 
India there are but 543,495 w'omen who can read or 
write, the mimber of those who can neither read nor 
wndte being 127,726,768, wlfile there are but r8 per 
cent, of girls of school-going age attending school. 

An equall)^ important service rendered to India 
during the administration of Ford William Bentinck 
was the rooting out of the Thags, or professional 
robbers, whose hereditary occupation was the poison¬ 
ing or strangling of travellers. Some estimate of the 
widespread o[)erations of tliese criminals can be 
obtained fnan the fact that betwxxm the years 1826 
and 1834, 1,562 of the members of this strange sect 
were tried, 1,404 of them being convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged or else trans])orted for life. 

The existence of Thags in India Iiad been known 
for a long time. In the days of Akbar, it is recorded 
that five hundred of them w^ere hanged, while the 
accounts of early travellers are full of stories res[3ccting 
the insecurity of the roads and dangers of travelling 
on account of the atrocities of these professional 
murderers. 

Thevenot, a French traveller in India in the seven¬ 
teenth century, gives a detailed account of the opera¬ 
tions of the Thags, as carried on between Agra and 
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Delhi. Me quaintly details how “ the cunningest 
robbers in the world are in that country. They u 4 e 
a certain slip, with a running noose, which they can 
cast with so much sleiglit about a man’s neck, when 
they are within reach of him, that they never fail, so 
that they strangle him in a trice. They have another 
cunning trick also to catch travellers ; they send out 
a handsome woman upon the road, who, with her hair 
dishevelled, seems to be all in tears, sighing and com¬ 
plaining (T some misfortune, which she pretends has 
befallen her. Now, as she takes the same way that 
the traveller goes, h(' easily falls into conversation 
with her, and finding her beautiful, offers her his 
assistance, which she accepts ; but he hath no sooner 
taken her u[) behind him on horseback than she 
throws the snare about his neck and strangles him.” 

These Thags wandered to and fro by road and 
river, disguised as travellers or ricli merchants, wait¬ 
ing for an opportunity to ingratiate themselves into 
the company of imsiisjiecting wayfarers, with whom 
they journeyed till they found a suitable place and 
time to murder them and carry off their valuables. 
The strangest fact about these stranglers was that 
they travelled about in bands all bound together by 
the strictest vows. Their o])erations were carried on 
w'ith the utmost secrecy, no traveller w'hom they had 
ever met being allowed to escape to tell the tale of 
his adventures. All their deeds were supposed to be 
carried out in honour of the dread Goddess Kah or 
Bhavdni. To her the pickaxe, which they always 
carried with them to dig the graves of their victims, 
was consecrated, even the noose with which they 
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strangled their victims was held sacred. After each 
^ccessful raid, offerings were made in the temples of 
the goddess. Their terrible profession was, unknown to 
the British rule, openly recognised by the native land¬ 
holders and heads of villages, who shared in their booty 
or purchased their bloorl-stained and ill-gotten gains. 
On being captured and brought before the hhiglish 
Officers of Justice, the Thags did not hesitate to 
proudly recount the full number of the fearful murders 
they had perpetrated, never evincing the slightest 
signs of repentance or remorse or in any way giving 
evidence that they considered their undertakings as 
aught but holy and blameless. The story of their 
deeds, as detailed by themselves, is now j^reserved in 
manuscript in the archives of the India Office at 
Whitehall, and form the weirdest record of human 
depravity and wayward wickedness that could possibly 
be found in the history of any people laying claim to 
be considered sane and reasoning beings. Yet when 
these savages were not engaged in their so-called 
sacred and lucrative employment they settled down 
as peaceful cultivators till the season arrived, and the 
omens were pro[)itious, for their operations. 

The writings of two semi-orientalised and astute 
administrators. Colonel Sleeman and Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, at length drew public attention to the subject, 
whereon a special department for the suj:)prcssion 
of the Thags was inaugurated. Within six years 
nearly all the members of the fraternity were hanged, 
transported, or else sent to the Central Jail at Jabal¬ 
pur to end their days in carpet-making or some other 
useful and harmle.ss occupation. 
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In isolated parts of India eases of murder still occur 
similar to those j)erpetrated by the Thags, and no 
officer who has moved amonc^ the more i^^norant 
classes of the natives and read their thou<j;hts would 
venture to assert that if once the strong; hand of a 
civilisimr powder were removed, crimes, equally savac^c 
and unreasoninL]^, woukl not aqain sprint; to life and 
l)e casuall)^ ignored 1))^ the dreamy dwellers in the 
soothint; plains of Inrlia. 

d'he C'hartcM- of the Company was renewed in 1S33 
for a further |)eriod of twenty years, but the exclu¬ 
sive rii^ht of tradin<4 with China was abolished, while 
the 1’ropric‘tors’ dix'idend (.)f some ^630,000 was in 
tlu^ future to l)e paid by an annuit}^ on the revenue. 
I.ord Macaula)^ was sent out as an additional or law 
meunber of the (lovernor-fieneral’s (k)uncil to stamp 
tlu^ im|)ress of his ima<;inativ(^ and versatile ijenius on 
th(^ administration, legislation, and history of India. 
1 he first (juestion he had to consider was ^vhether 
the hi^^her education of the natives of India should 
be carri(nl on in the classical laiy^uages of the East 
or in iMiqlish. IIis oj)inion has become historical 
more for the vii;our and brilliancy of the lanL;ua[;c 
in which it was expressed than for any knowledge 
he j)ossc‘ssed of, or new light he threw on, the facts 
he was called on to consider. 

Although lie conlessed that he l^new nothing of the 
elassical languages of the ICast, still he held “that a 
single shelf of a good iMiropean librar)" was worth the 
whole native literature of India and Arabia,” and 
further, “ that all the historical information which has 
been collected from all the books written in the 
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Sanskrit lani^uaf^e is less valuable than what may be 
foftnd in the most paltry abrich^ment used at pre¬ 
paratory schools in Knijland. In every branch of 
physical or moral philosoj)hy the .dative position of 
the two nations is nearly the same/’ 

]^y the Resolution of 1835 it was decided tliat the 
official language of India should be English and that 
for the future it shouki be the medium throui;h which 
the higher education of the natives should be imparted, 
for as Macaulay urged: “Whoever knows that lan¬ 
guage has ready access to all the vast intellectual 
wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 
created and hoarded in the course of ninety genera¬ 
tions. It may safely be said that the literature now 
extant in that language is of far greater value 
than all the literature which 300 years ago was 
extant in all the languages of the world together. 
Nor is this all. In India, English is the language 
spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by the higher 
class of natives at the seats of Government. It is 
likely to become the language of commerce through¬ 
out the seas of the East. It is the language of two 
great European Communities which are rising, the 
one in the south of Africa, the other in Australasia; 
communities which are every year becoming more 
important and more closely connected with our Indian 
Empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic value of 
our literature or at the particular situation of this 
country we shall see the strongest reason to think that 
of all foreign tongues, the English tongue is that which 
would be the most useful to our native subjects.” 



XII. 

LORD AUCKLAND (1836—1842).— LORD ELLEN- 
ROROUGH (DS42—1844).— AFGHANISTAN. 

Bi:vond the Company’s dominions the PunjVib, 
ruled over by Ranji't Sini^h, still remained unannexed. 
Further to the west was the wide-flowin<^ Indus, a river 
the ^‘lories of wliich had from of old been sun^ by 
tlie Vedic Risliis. It was to the ancient poets the 
boundary of the Holy Land of the Five Rivers 
separating the Aryan people from the wild, fierce 
tribes l)ey(^nd. It was the unconquered, mighty, 
swift as a young horse, fair as a maiden, clothed in 
rich garments, gems, and sweet flowers. Like a 
king of battle it roared with the roar of a bull, 
leading its tributaries to the front; from before all 
times its path had been dug out by the gods so 
that their worshippers might be protected by its 
sea of waters. ILyond lay the boundaries of the 
world, precipitous mountain ranges, bleak and almost 
trackless, weird and forbidding, raising their peaks 
higher and higher towards the lofty barriers of the 
Hindu Kush and lonely solitudes of the Pamirs closing 
in Afghdnistfm from Central Asia 
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In 1809 Shuja-ul-Mulk, grandson of the first Saduzai 
King of Afghanistan, Ahmad Shah, had been driven 
forth from his kingdom, and came bearing with him 
the famed Koh-i-niir diamond wherewith to bid for 
the alliance of Ranjft Singh, the Idon of Lahore. 
Shah Shujd returned to Afghanistan without the 
Koh-i-mir. In exchange for it he received from 
Ranjit Singh some Sikh warriors, by whose aid he 
hoped to take Kandahar. Dost Muhammad Khdn, 
a rugged, honest, self-taught, and self-reliant soldier 
of the Barakzai clan, who had assumed sway in 
Afghdnistan, again drove out the weak and distrusted 
Shdh Shujd, only to find to his rage and mortification 
that the crafty ruler of the Lunjab had in the mean¬ 
time seized the adjoining jirovince of Peshdwar, the 
most prized of all the possessions of Afghdnistdn. 
He immediately applied to Ix)rd Auckland for assist¬ 
ance in recovering his lost territories from Ranjit 
Singh. 

To Lord Auckland the situation was pcri)lexing. 
He darerl not make an enemy of Ranjit Singh, yet he 
was anxious to gain the alliance of Afghdnistdn, for it 
was important that a series of friendly independent 
or semi-independent states should be interposed 
between the Company’s possessions and the rapidly 
advancing armies of Russia. By the Treaty of 
Turkmanchi, in 1828, Russia had wrested from 
Persia some of her districts on the north-west, and 
received over 3I millions sterling as an indemnity 
for the war exjicnses as well as an acknowledgment 
of a right to keep an armed fleet on the Caspian. To 
counterplot this extension of Russia’s influence, Lieu- 
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tenant Alexander Burnes was sent in 1830 on an 
embassy to Ranji't Singh, in 1832 to l^okhara, and 
in 1836 to Afgh«'inistan. The Am/r was willing to 
agree to resist all Russian intrigues, and remain the 
firm ally of the Indian Government if Lord Auckland 
would but consent to assist him in the recovery of 
Peshawar. To this Lord Auckland would not con¬ 
sent. Dost Muhammad was informed that it had 
never been the custom of the J^ritish Government 
to interfere in the affairs or dis})utes of independent 
states. 

The Persian troo]:)s, led by a Russian General, 
and assisted by Russian officers, had laid siege to 
Herat, the gateway to Afghanistan and India, where 
the garrison lield out under the command of IGdred 
Pottinger. An e\'])edition was at once sent from 
Rombay up the Persian Gulf, and landed on the 
island of Karak which so frightened the Shah of 
Persia that he at once withdrew his troops from before 
Ilerfit. The siege was raised on the 8th of September, 
1838, and India was left free from all Ivussian intrigues 
in that direction. A graver danger threatened from 
Kabul. l.)ost Muhammad, weary of the demands 
of Lord Auckland, who would give no promise of 
support in return, had dismissed Burnes on the 
26th of April, 1838, and received the Russian envoy 
(kij)tain Viktevitch. It was at once determined 
by the Governor-General and his advisers that 
Dost Muhammad should be deposed, and that a 
King, friendly to the English, should be placed 
on the throne of Afghanistan. On the 1st of 
October, 1838, a proclamation was issued from 
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Simla annoiincin^:^ that the Sii])rcmc Council had 
directed the asscmblat^e of a l^ritish force for 
service beyond the Indus, in order “to gain for the 
British nation in Central Asia that legitimate 
influence which an interchange of benefits would 
naturally ])n)duce.” The- new King had, however, 
to be found to replace the self-willed Dost 
Muhammad. Shah Shuja, who had been thrust 
forth from Afghanistan by his own jieople, resided 
at Ludhiana, a pensioner of the Last India Comjjany, 
and was willing to j)romise all things, to remain a 
firm ally of the l^iglish, to banish the Russians, 
and leave IT'shawar safe in the keeping of Ranjit 
Singh. It was therefore further ])roclaimed by the 
Gova'^rnor-General that “ Mis Majesty, Shuja-ul-Miilk, 
will entca* Afghanistfin surroiuulefl by his own troops., 
and will be supported against foreign interference and 
factious o|)position by a Britisli army. The Governor- 
General confidentl}^ hojjes that the Shah will be 
sj)eedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects 
and adherents, and when he shall be secured in 
power, and the inde|)endence and integrity of 
Afghanistan established, the British army will be 
withdrawn.” 

Under Sir Willoughby Cotton, an army of 9,SCX) 
picked men, and four times the number of camp 
followers, crossed the Indus at Rohri, while Sir John 
Keane, with 5,600 men from Bombay, advanced along 
the Indus to join tlie main body from Bengal, our 
“ancient and faithful ally,” Ranjit Singh, refusing to 
allow a large force to pass through his dominions 
towards the direct route to Afghanistan by way of the 
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Khaibar Pass. As the expedition passed through 
Sind, held to be a tributary of Afghanistan, its chiaf- 
tains were reduced to submission and made to pay 
tribute, the Political Agent having been directed to 
inform them that if they resisted, “neither the 
ready power to crush and annihilate them, nor the 
will to call it into action were wanting if it appeared 
requisite, however remotely, for the safety and 
integrity (.)f the Angk)-Indian lunpirc and frontier.” 
After a long and weary journey through unknown 
deserts where neither supplies nor water could be 
obtained, the exjiedition under ('otton reached the 
JJoIan Pass on the loth of March. It had already 
suffered heavy losses in horses, camels, and camp 
foll(3wers, the baggage having been ])lundered on the 
route by the uncouth Ikaluclii robbers who came swarm¬ 
ing round. Through the bleak Polan Pass the dis¬ 
pirited, cold, and half-fed soldiers held on their way 
till they reached Quetta, where Sir John Keane 
assumed command, and led them on through the 
Khojak Pass towards Kandahar. 

On the 8th of May liis Majest}' Shah Shuja was 
paraded through the streets of Kandahar at the head 
of the combined Ih'itish troops to receive the homage 
of his wondering subjects who turned away in sullen 
indifference from their new King, those alone remain¬ 
ing whom Jiritish gold had won, or hopes of future 
favours held subservient. On the 2ist of July the 
British army carried Shah Shujd on to Ghazni with 
but two days’ supplies in the camp and no prospect 
of obtaining more in a ho.stilc land. The gates of 
Ghazni were blown open by Lieutenant Durand,and in 
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the desperate struggle which ensued for the ]X)ssession 
of the fortress (foloncl Sale was cut across the face 
with a tulwar, two hundred of the British trooj)s fell, 
killed and wounded, and the fierce Afghan defenders 
lost five hundred of their number before they sur¬ 
rendered their stronghold and its su[)j)lies to the hated 
foreii^ners and their |)uppet King. On the fall of 
Ghazni the Governor-General obtained an Earldom, 
Sir John Keane a Peerage, Macnaghten and l\)ttinger 
Baronetcies. Dost Muhammad, on hearing the news 
of the fall of (Buizni fled from Kabul across the 
Hindu Kush, accompanied by his son, .\kbar Khan. 
I'or six days and nights the brave James Outram and 
(jeorge Lawrence, with one hundred followers, rode 
after the fl>'ing monarch, jxist the fortified Afghan 
villages, over the steep passes of the Hindu Kush to 
Bamian, but their guides had been bribed to delay on 
the road, so the exiled King escaped to seek aid far 
away. Sh.ih Shuja, brilliantly arrayed and decked 
with jew'els, w as led on a white charger through the 
bazaars of K;ibul, where the j)eo])lc rose not to salaam 
before him, but sat scowling beneath their shaggy 
eyebrows at the foreigners who had come to seek out 
the secrets of their homes and rule them with a rod 
of iron. 

The Governor-General had proclaimed that when 
the King of Afghfmistan “ shall be secured in jiower, 
and the independence and integrity of Afghanistan 
established, the British Army will be withdrawn.’’ 

The King who could alone be established in power 
in Afghanistan was the able ruler. Dost Muhammad, 
who had for a time fled, and the British army sub- 
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sequcntly withdrawn was not the army that paraded 
Shah Shuja through the streets of Kabul as their 
cliosen ally, but the army that came to avenge its 
slaughter and acknowledge the right of Dost Mu¬ 
hammad to reign. 

Ten thousand ]h*itish soldiers remained in Afghan¬ 
istan during the winter of .1839 to support the weak 
Shah Shuja. To conciliate the fierce Tathan hill 
robbers of the ])asses lying between Kabul and the 
Punjab a yearly subsidy was promised them by the 
British envoy, while to the (Piilzai tribesmen an annual 
allowance of £1,000 was meted out in order to 
induce them to abstain from raiding the convoys 
travelling to and from Ghazni and Kandahar. The 
winter passed away in ominous quiet. At the recjucst 
of Shah Shuja the liritish troops were removed from 
the spacious and well-fortified citadel, the Bala 
Ilissar, which commanded the city from the west, 
and lodged in an oj)en space, surrounded by weak 
mud walls, known as the cantonments, a position well 
within range of the neighbouring forts and hills. 
Still no one dreamed of danger. Dost Muhammad 
was an exile in Bokliara, where the Ih'itish envoys, 
Connolly and Stoddart were kept in cruel captivity 
and afterwards murdered. D’Arcy Todd was sup¬ 
posed to have won by liis gold the friendship of the 
ruler of Herat, while, in November, 1839, the Russians 
had fallen back with fearful loss to Orenburg after 
their disastrous effort to penetrate the sandy deserts 
lying round Khiva. 

Peace seemed assured from the Indus to the Oxus. 
Shdh Shujd listened with becoming submission to the 
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advice of Sir William Macnaghten, the British envoy, 

while Dr. Lord ruled and raided the chieftains round 

• 

Bamian, beyond the Hindu Kush, as though he were 
King over the lands of the weak Shah Shuja. Wise 
men had declared before the war began that the 
difficulties would only commence when the army had 
fully occupied the land, and that not a man would 
return aliv^e to tell the tale of Afghan treachery and 
vengeance. All these gloomy forebodings were 
fcirgotten, and the envoy rode through the streets of 
Kabul in fancied security. The English officers 
brought their wives from India, the nobles of 
Afghanistiln came to visit the gardens in the canton¬ 
ments, l)ringing |)resents of grapes, melons, and 
pfraches, eager to learn liow to grow potatoes, peas, 
and other vegetables. None .seemed to note, or if 
tliey did, to care, liow the rage daily burned in the 
hearts of the wild, fierce Afghans, as the hated 
foreigners wandered through their villages and passed 
down their streets, treating with haughty contempt 
their jealous looks. A tremor of unrest ran through 
the garrison, and the guns were hastily mounted 
within the mud walls (^f the cantonments when the 
news came that Dost Muhammad had been released 
by the Khan of Jkikhara, and was advancing towards 
Bamian at the head of an army of Uzbek and 
Hazara cavalry. Later on came the tidings that the 
Bengal cavalry had refused to charge against the 
advancing foe and had looked on while Dr. Lord was 
slain, and their officers, Fra.ser and Ponsonby, driven 
back, wounded and di.sabled, to carry the news of 
their defeat to Sir Robert Sale. It was but a shadow 
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that had fallen across the path of the British envoy. 
On the eveniiyg (>f the 4th of November, 1840, Sir 
William Macnac^hten was riding home sad and 
dejected by the side of George Lawrence, when “ a 
robust, powerful man, with a sharp acjuiline nose, highly 
arched eyebrows, and a grey beard and moustache 
which evidently had not ‘been trimmed for a long 
time,” rode rapidly up to them, dismounted from his 
horse and seized the stirrup of the envoy, bowing 
down in submissive salutation. It was the unfortunate 
Dost Muhammad who, weary of his exile and know¬ 
ing that he could no longer resist his fate, had ridden 
in to surrender. He was escorted into India by Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, where he was allowed to reside, 
being granted a pension of £26,000 a year, his free 
and open manners, his strength of character and 
honesty making his former foes regret that they had 
ever quarrelled with him. Shah Shuja, on the other 
hand, is bluntly described by General Nott as 
“certainly as great a scoundrel as ever lived.” He 
was despised and hated by his own subjects, his 
British allies would have been glad if they could 
have honestly abandoned him. The occupation of 
Afghanistan was costing the Indian Government over 
millions sterling annually; the military officers, 
chafing at the secret intrigues and vacillating policy 
of the political officers, were weary of the whole 
business, and contented themselves with prognosti¬ 
cating ultimate failure and disaster. 

Herdt had been abandoned when it was found that 
its ruler had only pretended friendship so long as he 
could obtain money from the British envoy stationed 

16 
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there. On Sir William Macnaghten the Governor- 
General impressed the necessity of making all possible 
financial retrenchments : consequently the yearly 
subsidy to the hill tribesmen was withheld, whereon 
they once again commenced their old guerilla war¬ 
fare, and had to be bought off by Sale, who, while 
endeavouring to return to India, was attacked by them 
in the defiles of the Khurd Kabul passes. In the 
midst of all the uncertainties and dangers gathering 
round, the Governor-General appointed General 
Elphinstone to the command of the army of occu¬ 
pation, notwithstanding the brave old soldier’s remon¬ 
strances that he was physically unsuited for the post, 
for as he wrote '' if anything were to turn up I am 
unfit for it, done up in body and mind.’* 

Not only was the Commander-in-Chief incompetent 
to command the army, not only were the cantonments 
practically defenceless, but the envoy. Sir William 
Macnaghten, was pledged to see nothing but success 
follow from all his negotiations, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had received reliable news that the 
Afghans had sworn that not a foreigner would leave 
the country alive, and his destined successor, Sir 
Alexander Burnes, lived in the city, carrying on in 
fiincied security his own intrigues in the midst of 
bitter foes, who met nightly to discuss how they 
might avenge the insults he had showered on them. 
Sudden and swift as a raging cyclonic storm the 
devious course of the pent-up fury of the Afghan 
race burst on the unsuspecting garrison, guilty and 
innocent alike. No pen has dared to fully tell the 
tale of insult the Afghans may have had to avenge; 
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the terrible vengeance they poured forth on the in- 
\^ders of their land and homes will ev^r overshadow 
and obliterate the memory of the acts and deeds they 
so savagely and indiscriminately punished. 

On the 1st of November, 1841, Sir William Mac- 
naghten wrote that all was well, that the land “was 
perfectly quiet from Dan to l^eershcba.” Early the 
next morning the bazaars of Kabul were filled with 
excited crowds of armed Afghans, who surged to 
and fro calling for the blood of “ Sikandar ” JEirnes 
and the gold in the British Treasury. As Sir 
Alexander Burnes kx^ked forth from the house 
where he had chosen to live in the midst of the 
city, he heard the angry roar and saw the Treasury 
in flames and his own stables burning. Well he 
must have known what the outbreak meant, well he 
must have felt that he of all men could ho[)e for no 
mercy. As he came forth to s])eak the bullets flew 
past him, and below, the wild eyes of the Afghans 
told their hate and savage determination to reap a 
fearful vengeance for all past wrongs. The brave 
Broadfoot fell by his side ; still the crowd called for 
the life of “ Sikandar ” Burnes. Burnes and his 
brother, disguised as natives, essayed to escape 
unnoticed through the Surrounding crowd, but as 
they stole out they were cut to pieces by the 
cruel, sharp, heavy knives of the infuriated Afghans 
Shah Shuja s sepoy guards tried to make their way 
through the crowded streets, where they were fired at 
from the hou.setops and forced to retreat. From the 
city, where the Treasury and house of Burnes were in 
flames, guns opened fire on the King’s palace. From 
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the British force of five thousand fighting men at the 
cantonments no help came. George Lawrence, whp 
rode to the King for orders, was cut at by an Afghan, 
one of his escort was wounded, and he had to flee for 
his life. Captain Sturt of the Engineers, son-in-law 
of Sir Robert Sale, was stabbed at the palace gates and 



KAHUL. 

(From Journal of an Afi^hanisian Prisonerf 
by Lien I. Vincent Eyre.) 


carried back senseless to the cantonments. The King, 
pallid with fear, not knowing whom to trust, gave 
orders and then countermanded them, kept the British 
force, which had arrived about noon from the SiyA 
Sang heights, waiting so long that there was nothing 
left for them to do but cover the retreat of the sepoy 
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guards from the city. In the cantonments Mac- 
igaghten rode sadly to and fro, wondering how they 
would receive the news in India, trying to persuade 
himself that the outbreak would soon be over, while 
Brigadier Shelton declared his willingness to fight, 
but his belief that there ^was no hope for the army 
of occupation but instant flight from the land so 
full of ill-fate to the British. The day wore on 
and nothing was done. Inaction was followed by 
despondency, soon to give way to sullen indifference. 
From the surrounding villages the tribesmen thronged 
into the city. From Jalalabad to Kabul, and from 
Kabul to Kandahar the land was full of fierce foes. 
The fort holding all the supplies, stores, and pro¬ 
visions for the army of occupation was abandoned 
to the enemy, leaving but two days’ food in the 
cantonment for a garrison of five thousand men and 
over twelve thousand camp followers. The British 
position was untenable. From the neighbouring hills 
and surrounding forts the Afghfins picked off the 
garrison with unerring aim, firing from rests their 
long Jazails or guns, which carried further than the 
English muskets. There was no course open to the 
envoy but to make the best terms he could with 
the enemy and secure his retreat to India. On 
the Tith of December he promised to give back to 
the chiefs their chosen King Dost Muhammad, and to 
abandon Shfih Shuja if the British army were allowed 
to march in safety out of Afgh^inistiin. The treaty 
once made, Macnaghten repented. He could not 
bear to think that his long-hoped march of triumph 
would be turned to an ignominious retreat, and all his 
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bombastic boast over the success of his mission 
be silenced for ever. He determined to make oii,e 
final struggle to extricate himself from his difficulties 
before he surrendered. Secret negotiations were 
opened up with some of the treacherous Afghan 
chiefs to see if they could be bribed to take the 
side of the iMiglisli and abandon the national cause 
and Dost Muhammad. To Akbar Khan, son of Dost 
Muhammad, the envoy offered the sum of ^300,000, 
a pension of 400,000, and to make him Prime 
Minister if he would yet stay his hand and support 
the still reigning sovereign, Shah Shuja. To all 
Akbar Khan feigned to agree. He asked Mac- 
naghten to come out from the cantonments and 
meet him on the neighbouring slopes of the Siyd 
Sang hills, where the new treaty might in secret 
be ratified. The envoy, though warned not to trust 
himself within the j)ower of the Afghan, would not 
listen. Perhaps he still trusted in his own diplomatic 
powers, or it may be he resolved to stake his life in 
a final effort to retrieve the situation. With George 
Lawrence, Cai)tain Colin Mackenzie, and Captain 
Trevor he rode forth on the 23rd of December to 
meet Akbar Khfin, who sat waiting on a mound not 
three hundred yards from the cantonments, surrounded 
by his chieftains and guards. As they drew near the 
Afghans closed round, Akbar Khan seized Sir William 
Macnaghten by the left wrist, and as the envoy 
struggled and cried out, “For the love of God!” 
Akbar Khan in a sudden fury of passion drew a 
pistol from his waist and fired. Macnaghten fell, 
and in an instant was hewn to pieces by the sharp 
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knives of the guards. The envoy’s head was carried 
to Kabul, paraded through the city, and then hung 
up in the market-place for the crowd to jeer at. 
Lawrence and Mackenzie were seized and carried 
away on horseback, Trevor was cut down as he 
struggled to escape. The garrison watched the 
affray from the cantonments, in their consternation 
crowding round Macnaghten’s escort as it rode back, 
to learn full details of the disaster. The cry was for 
an immediate retreat on Jalalabad, where Sir Robert 
Sale was entrenched. On New Year’s Day of 1842 
all the enemy’s demands were acceded to. Hostages 
were given for the immediate evacuation of the country. 
The spare guns, arms, and ammunition were delivered 
up, the army retaining only six field-pieces. All the 
money in the military chest was paid over to the Afghan' 
chiefs, 6^ lakhs of rupees being promised to them when 
the retreating force was again safe on Indian soil. 

All around, the frozen ground lay buried a foot 
deep beneath the falling snow. In the cantonments 
the sullen British soldiers, the cowering* sepoys, the 
half-starved camp followers as they crouched round 
their flickering fires made up of stolen furniture, the 
women—some with new-born children—all heard with 
weary indifference the order given for the march 
across the bleak mountains for Jaldlabad. By many 
the words which Lady Sale, in tho.se sad hours, kept 
repeating to herself must have been remembered with 
an equally woful significance :— 

“ Few, few shall part where many meet, 

The snow shall be their winding sheet; 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 
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On the morning of the 6th of January 4,500 
fighting men, enough in fair fight to have hurled the 
cowardly Afghans back to their dens, 12,000 camp 
followers, men, women, and children passed over the 
razed cantonment walls on the long march which 
few survived to tell of. l^efore the rear-guard had 
joined in, the deserted houses in the cantonments 
were pillaged and burned, the baggage and spare 
stores carried away. As the Iialf-frozen camp 
followers sank weary by the roadside, they were slain 
by the marauding Afghans who followed up their 
retreating foe, firing with their long-ranged Jazails 
into the straggling ranks. 

Through deep snow, through icy rivers, brooks, and 
rivulets the band marched on, their clothes frozen 
and stiff, to reach their earn]), only five miles out from 
Kfibul, where neither food nor tents awaited them. 
That night many sank to sleep who never woke. 
The survivors needed no bugle-call, to summon them 
in the early morning to rise and once again face 
death. 'Fhe guns were s])iked ajid left behind, the 
numbed sepoys threw away the muskets they could 
no longer carry. In front lay the long journey of 
one hundred miles to Jalalabad over precipitous 
mountain-peaks. From the hillsides the Ghilzai 
mountaineers rolled down rocks, and fired into the 
crowded mass of soldiers and camp followers. Before 
five miles’ march was accomplished 500 soldiers and 
2,500 followers had fallen. Women carrying infant 
children struggled on; Lady Sale, with a bullet in her 
arm and three bullet-holes through her mantle, had 
to remain behind and comfort her daughter, who sat 
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weeping by the side of her husbcind, the gallant 
Engineer officer Sturt, now wounded to death by the 
stroke from an Afghan knife. The end was close at 
hand. On the next day, the 9th, the surviving women 
and children, along with Lawrence, Lottinger, and 
Mackenzie, were given up As hostages to Akbar Kl^an. 

Not a single sepoy of those who left Kabul on the 
6th of January lived to reach the Haft Kotal Pass on 
the morning of the loth, and by night-time of the 
same day only 250 white men reached the Tazin 
Valley, (S,200 feet above the sea level. The next 
day two hundred fought their way on to the Jagdalak 
Pass, where Elphinstone and Shelton were detained 
as hostages by Akbar Khan. The remainder still 
fought with all the desperation of des])air, tore down 
the barricades of stone and interlaced trees that 
blocked their path, and turned again and again to 
face their relentless foes. Stej) by step death marched 
by the side of the last few remaining victims. The 
hill clansmen had sw^orn to let no foreign foe escape 
alive through their mountain passes, of which they 
held themselves the hereditary guardians. With calm 
patience they followed the dwindling band of heroes. 

On the road to Gandamak the last survivors fell 
one by one. At Fathabad six officers, all that re¬ 
mained, stayed to beg for food, and but three escaped 
to ride on towards Jalalabad. Two were cut down 
when within two miles of safety, and Dr. Brydon alone 
remained, except those left behind as hostages, out 
of the i6,5(X) who had marched out of Kabul. By 
his side rode a fierce Afghan horseman, waiting for 
an opportunity to rush in and slay the last of the 
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foreigners. Dr. Brydon’s wearied horse made one 
fatal stumble, the Afghan rode in and Brydon’s sword 
was severed at the handle and his knee deep wounded. 
As Ikydon learned forward in pain, the Afghan, fear¬ 
ing the Englishman was about to draw a pistol, rode 
away in haste, leaving the sole survivor to carry the 
news of the fatal retreat to Jalalabad, where the 
garrison gazed forth from the walls, wondering what 
strange kite brought the jaded horseman from the 
lonely mountains across the desert valley. 

All night the beacon fires blazed forth, and the clarion 
note of the trumpet sent' forth by the sentinels on the 
walls of Jalalabad died away to a moan up the 
mountain-sides, as if in mournful lament that there 
was no one left to steal forth from the long valley 
of death. From trembling lip to trembling lip the 
tale of woe was whispered among the defenders of 
Jalalabad, but along the bleak hillsides of the Khurd 
Kabul Pass the fallen bodies of the soldiers lay wrapt 
around with deep silence, where they remained, the 
sole memorials of the disastrous advance of the British 
army into Afghanistan. 

Of those that left Kiibul 120, including Lady Sale 
and Lady Macnaghten, remained alive in the hands 
of Akbar Khan, while a few sepoys escaped to 
Peshciwar to spread the story of retreat through the 
villages of the Punjab. 

The garrison at Ghazni had surrendered, the officers, 
including John Nicholson, who afterwards fell at the 
siege of Delhi during the Mutiny, being taken 
prisoners to Kabul. At Kandahar Nott and Raw- 
linson—afterwards Sir Henry—held out; at Jald- 
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IdMd Sale, Broadfoot, and Lawrence remained 
eritrenchcd. 

Lord Auckland sank beneath the crushing weight 
of the “ unparalleled errors ” and “ unparalleled disas¬ 
ters ” which had signalised his Governor-Generalship, 
and he returned home, to l<^ave to other hands the 
rescue of the prisoners and relief of the garrisons still 
bravely holding out at Kandahar and Jaldlab^d. 

Lord Ellenborough reached Calcutta as the new 
Governor-General on the 28th of February, 1842, 
the herald of a new policy according to which Sale 
was to be relieved at Jalalabad, and Nott at Kandahar, 
after which the troops were to be “ withdrawn ulti¬ 
mately from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of 
means to maintain our position, but because we are 
all satisfied that the King wc have set up has not, as 
we were erroneously led to imagine, the support of 
the nation over which he has been placed.” 

Shah Shuja, as a matter of fact, was killed at Kdbul 
on the 5th of A]3ril, and his body thrown into a ditch, 
Akbar Khan having assumed the sovereignty in the 
absence of his father. Dost Muhammad. 

Not till the same month was General Pollock, 
aided by George Clerk and Henry Havelock, able 
to restore heart to the sepoys of the relieving force 
who had lost all confidence in their officers, and lead 
them through the Khaibar Pass. 

Jalalabad once relieved. Lord Ellenborough was 
reluctantly obliged to consent that the garrison from 
Kandahar should join the troops under Pollock and 
Sale at Kdbul and rescue the prisoners from the hands 
of Akbar Khiin. 
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Ghazni' was accordingly taken and razed to the 
ground by Nott, and tlie Khurd Kabul passes cleai\^d 
of the op] 30 sing tribesmen by General Pollock. Hy the 
14th of September the Ih'itish colours were flying once 
more over the citadel at Kabul, and the j^risoners, 
with the exce]3tion of General Idphinslone, who had 
died regretted by all, safe among their friends and 
relations. The (ireat Ikizaar was blown up, and 
unfortunately much of the city was given over to 
indiscriminate pillage and plunder. 

On the 1st of October, i(S42, exactly (our years 
after Lord Auckland’s unfortunate declaration of war 
the future policy of the (jovernor-C ieneral was declared 
by ])roclamation from .Simla by the Secret Depart¬ 
ment of the Indian C'ouncil in the following high- 

sounding words :.“ Disasters unj)aralleled in their 

extent, unless by the errors in which they originated, 
and by the treachery b\' which they were completed 
have in one short campaign been avenged u])on every 
scene of past misfortune; and repeated victories in the 
field . .. have again attached the opinion of invincibility 
to the Ikitish rule. 

“The British Army in |X)ssession of Afghanistan 
will now be withdrawn to the Satledge. The 
Governor-General will leave it to the Afghans 
themselves to create a government amidst the 
anarchy which is the consecjiience of their crimes. 

“Content with the limits nature appears to have 
assigned to its empire, the government of India will 
devote all its efforts to the establishment and 
maintenance of general peace, to the protection 
of the Sovereigns and Chiefs its allies, and to 
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the prosperity and happiness of its own faithful 
subjects. 

“The rivers of the Punjab and the Indus, and the 
tnountain passes, and tlic barbarous tribes of Afghan¬ 
istan, will be placed between the British army and an 
enemy a])proaching from Xhc west—if, indeed, such 
an enemy there can be—and no longer between the 
army and its su])plies.” 

The army returned to India in triumj)h ; Dost 
Muhammad went back to yXfghanistan to establish 
his rule firmer than it had ever been, his last per- 
jdexing remark to the (jovernor-(jeneral being that 
he could not understand why he had been dej)rived 
of his “j)0()r and barren country.” 

The answer to the (juestion lies in the future. As 
long as the ruler of Afghanistan holds his state 
inde|)endent from foreign influence and is able to 
preserve internal peace and prosperity, it will be to 
the interests of British rule in India to court his 
alliance, support his administration, and by all pos¬ 
sible means strengthen his position. 

In 1842 the lesson was learned that Afghanistan 
held the elements out of which an independent and 
united nationality might jx)ssibly in time be evolved, 
and that, notwa'thstanding the vast distance of the 
liritish army from its basis, and the follies of its com¬ 
manders, its power could not ultimately be resisted 
by any state surrounding its borders. 

One immediate result of the war with Afghanistan 
was the conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier. 

Sind was originally subordinate to Afghanistan, its 
Muhammadan rulers, or Amirs, holding a semi-inde- 
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pendent authority along the lower valleys of the 
Indus. After the retreat of the I^ritish army from 
K^bul some of the Amirs became refractory, as was 
their wont when occasion offered, and repudiated the 
treaties they had made to preserve peace. Lord 
Ellenborough thereupon resolved to declare war with 
them and annex their country. The political morality 
of this resolution was tersely summed up by Sir 
Charles Napier, who wrote, “We have no right to 
seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very advanta¬ 
geous, useful, and humane piece of rascality it will be.'' 

Sir Charles Napier marched with 2,700 men against 
the army of Sind, consisting of over 20,000 Baluchis, 
whom he completely defeated at the battle of Miani. 
The final result of the victory was telegraphed by 
Sir Charles Napier to the Governor-Genera! in the 
following word : “ Peccavi ”: I have sinned (Sind). 

One last war occupied Lord Pdlenborough before 
he was recalled, in June, 1843, t>y the Directors who 
were more than dissatisfied with his erratic policy 
and fondness for military display. On the death of 
Jhankuji Sindhia, in 1843, widow, Tara Bhai, a 
girl of twelve, adopted a relative aged eight as son 
and heir, whom she succeeded in having enthroned 
at Gwalior as JaiAji Rdo Sindhia. The Governor- 
General and Tira Bh^ii .disagreed on the choice of a 
regent, a disagreement which ultimately resulted in 
a declaration of war. The army of Gwalior, which 
had reached upwards of 30,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry, was defeated by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Hugh Gough, at Mah^r^jpur, both sides losing 
heavily. 
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In a final battle at Pannidr on the same date, 
December 29, 1843, the Mardth/is were finally over¬ 
thrown. The Governor-General forced his terms on 
the state, the Mar^tha army was reduced in num¬ 
bers, and the English contingent raised to a 
disciplined force of io,oop sepoys, a force which 
afterwards caused considerable trouble and anxiety 
during the Mutiny of 1857 
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LORI) irAKI)IN(;K ri<S44—18484— THR SIKHS AND 
ANNI'AATION OF TIIF PlJNJAl!. 

Pkobaiua’ the most m«'irvclloiis character in Indian 
histoi*)^ is Ranjit Sin^h, tlie Lion of Laliorc, who for 
nearly fifty years held the Punjab in the hollow of 
his hand. 

In 1836 Haron Jliio'cl, who was tlien travellinf^ 
in the Jhinjab, writes : “ Ranjit Sin^h is now 54 
years old. The small-])ox deprived him, when a 
child, of his left eye, wlience he j^'ained the surname 
of Kana, one eye, and liis face is scarred by the same 
malady. J lis beard is tliin.and e;vey, with a few dark 
hairs in it ; accordini^ to the Sikh religious custom, it 
reaches a little l)elow his chin and is untrimmed. His 
head is square and larq;e for his stature, which, though 
naturally short, is now considerably bowed by disease ; 
his forehead is remarkably broad. His shoulders are 
wide, though his arms and hands are quite shrunk ; 
he is the most forbidding human being I have ever 
seen. His large, brown, unsteady, and suspicious 
eye seems driving into the thoughts of the person 
with whom he converses, and his straightforward 
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questions are put incessantly and in the most laconic 
4 irms. His speech is so much affected by paralysis 
that it is no easy matter to understand him/’ 

Such was Ranjit Singh, the craftiest if not the 
ablest sovereign who ever founded an empire in India. 
Drunken, dissipated, avaricious, cruel, and debauched, 
he yet, in the words of Sir Lepel Griffin, ‘‘ possessed in 
an extraordinary degree the qualities without which 
the highest success cannot be attained. Men obeyed 
him by instinct and because they had no power to 
disobey.” Illiterate, unable to write, signing his orders 
with the impress of his hand dipped in saffron, he 
read all men, noble or mean, as if their thoughts 
were spread out before him. Though he deemed that 
his hospitality had not been fully extended to Cover- 
nors-General or British envoys unless he reeled from 
their presence intoxicated with his favourite beverage 
of “ brandy prepared for him, in which were the 
strongest sauces compounded from the flesh of every 
kind of animal, beef excepted, pearls and jewels, musk 
opium,” yet no man found him otherwise than fiisci- 
natingly courteous and clever, able to overreach all 
in the subtle finesse of diplomatic intrigue. Callous, 
selfish, cold, and false, outrager of all laws of morality 
and even decency, deformed, paralysed, with fiendish 
cynicism acknowledging the children of his many 
wives as his own, he was yet followed to the funeral 
pyre by the tears and lamentations of his subjects. 
Four of his Ranis, veiled and clothed in white silk, 
held his hands ; seven of his fair and beauteous slave 
girls, some not fourteen years of age, barefooted and 
calm, sat at his feet, while the flames from the sandal- 
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wood and aloes carried their souls and that of their 
loftl to the abode of the gods; even his Prime Minister, 
Rdja Dhyan Singh, overcome for the time, had to be 
forcibly restrained from seeking death when the son 
of Ranjit Singh fired the pyre. 

Many are the stories told of Ranjit Singh, whose 
greed and rapacity were the pivots on which all his 
actions turned. When Shah Shujfi, driven out from 
Afghanistan, reached India, a hospitable reception 
was offered him by Ranjit Singh, who had learned 
that the exile carried with him the famed Koh-i-niir 
diamond, the early history of which fades away amid 
legendary lore and idle fables. It was described by 
the Hon. W. G. Osborne, military secretary to the 
Earl of Auckland, as “a jewel rivalled if not sur¬ 
passed in brilliancy by the glance of fire which every 
now and then shot from the single eye of the Lion 
of Lahore.” It shone for many years on a pillar 
placed on the summit of Akbar’s tomb; it was 
worn by Shah Jahan and Aurangzib ; it was 
carried away from Delhi by Nadir Shah, and became 
the property of Ahmad Shdh Durani, from whom it 
descended to Shah Shuja. 

By threats, entreaties, and promises Ranjit Singh 
induced the exiled yVfghan King to deliver to him 
the celebrated jewel, which finally, in 1849, was 
surrendered to the Queen of England. Nothing 
once desired by Ranjit Singh was allowed to re¬ 
main unacquired. He expended 60 lakhs of rupees 
and the lives of twelve thousand men before he 
finally wrested from the Governor of Peshawar the 
second wonder of the East, the wondrous mare Laili, 
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a treasure which few could ever induce him to 
exhibit, perhaps, because (and this has always bc^n 
a disputed point) he never obtained the famed mare, 
some other less valuable horse having been sub¬ 
stituted to deceive the avaricious monarch. 

Ranji't Singh, at the age of twelve, came into 
possession of the lands of his forefathers, and head¬ 
ship of the Sukarchakia Confederacy. Following 
the time-honoured custom of his race, he murdered 
with his own hands his mother and her lover. By 
the time he was twenty years of age he had extended 
his influence over the neighbouring districts.. He 
was then welcomed as Governor of Lahore by the 
inhabitants, who were glad to escape from the lust 
of their three profligate rulers who had devastated 
the city, unroofed the houses, and driven forth half 
the citizens to seek shelter elsewhere, from plunder 
or worse. ]?y degrees he brought beneath his sway 
all the varied chieftains, who, originally cultivators, 
had after the raids of Ahmad Shah Durani and the 
Afghans, risen to power by gathering round them 
bands of fighting men to conquer and annex the 
territories which they held, until com])elled to ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy (^f the new ruler of 
Lahore. As Ranjit Singh looked round he saw 
that if he desired to hold the Punjab independent 
of Afghanistan and the English possessions, he 
must organise and discipline an army capable of 
united action against all invaders. Up to the 
time of Ranjit Singh, local chieftains had enrolled 
under their banners bands of Sikh fighting men, 
each horseman clad in coat of mail, gold inlaid 
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helmet, and heron's plume, or gay-coloured flowing 
sifk raiment, and armed with spear, matchlock, 
sword, and round shield of bufflrlo hide slung across 
his back. These bands considered themselves free 
to come and go, serve or desert, as the chances of 
reward or plunder became more or less certain. 
They formed a brotherhood, in which all were equal 
and united in a common, fierce, religious fanaticism— 
the Sikh faith. The Sikhs numbered in the time of 
Ranjit Singh, probably what they were found to be at 
the last Census of 1891, not two millions, while the 
Muhammadans and Hindus of the Tunjab exceeded 
twenty-two millions. The word Sikh merely means 
disciple—a discij^le of a religious teacher,or guru, whose 
duty it is to teach and expound the Adi Granth or 
sacred Bible of their religion, a book held to be a 
revelation from God. Nanak, son of a shopkeeper of 
Talwande, near Lahore, was the first guru, or teacher, 
of the Sikhs. Born in 1469, he died at the age of 
seventy-one, leaving behind him the Adi Granth, a 
book still daily worshipped, still })reserved with more 
than superstitious awe in the (lolden Temple of 
Amritsar, the sacred shrine of Hari in the Bool of 
Immortality. Through the Adi Granth runs the 
faint sound of a message proclaimed, afterwards in 
clarion notes, by a poet and pro])het of New England. 
In India the message was no new one ; it had been 
proclaimed over and over again, Nanak gave it but 
a new and local significance, teaching it to Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike—to the Hindus, rank 
idolaters, to the Muhammadans, believers in one 
God and Muhammad the Proj)het of that God. 
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The new teacher did not claim for himself any 
Divine attributes, nor did he assert that he hkd 
received any special revelation. Influenced by the 
prevailing Muhammadanism of the Punjab, he de¬ 
nounced idolatry, and social distinction founded on 
caste laws. Influenced by the Pantheistic teaching 
of j)urer Hinduism, he taught an universal brother- 
ho(K,l, based on the belief that all life is but an 
emanation from a Divine Creator known under 
various names, as Supreme Being, God, Brahma, 
(jovinda, or Hari the appellation chosen by the 
Sikhs. The idea that the human soul, or that the 
phenomenal world could exist as separate from the 
Eternal Cause from which it is evolved, was held 
to be a delusive fancy, ever leading men astray. 
The soul of man was liable to transmigration 
through a continued series of births in bodily forms 
until, by an accumulation of virtuous deeds done 
during life, the result of all past transgressions was 
washed away, and no further rebirth was necessary. 
The gurus, or Sikh teachers, also claim the power 
to grant exemption from these continual transmigra¬ 
tions. 

Nanak was followed by a series of teachers, until 
finally, the tenth, and last Guru, Goviftd Singh, 
appeared. His father, Tej Bahadur, the ninth Guru, 
had been cruelly tortured and put to death by the 
fanatic Mughal Emperor Aurangzib. To avenge his 
death and protect the followers of the Sikh faith 
from persecution, Govind Singh determined to unite 
the disciples together into a brotherhood of soldiers. 
Every Sikh soldier on initiation was baptised with 
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a mixture of water and refined sugar, stirred by a two- 
edged dagger, after which he became a member of the 
•Khdlsa, or Army of the Guru, and to his name the 
title Singh or Idon was affixed. He had to give up 
the use of tobacco, vow to carry a sword and dagger, 
not to cut his hair or beard, to abandon the Indian 
loin-cloth and wear short drawers reaching to the knees, 
to renounce the custom of female infanticide, then 
universal in the Punjab, and to free himself from 
the laws of caste. Guru Govind Singh having banded 
these disciples together into an army breathing fanatic 
hatred of all Muhammadans and oppression, it be¬ 
came the dream of Ranjit Singh’s life to make that 
army invincible. In 1839 the Khalsa consisted of 
29,168. men with 192 guns, officered, drilled, and 
disciplined after the manner of European troops. 
To his aid he summoned officers of acknowledged 
ability from many lands, the most noted being 
Generals Ventura and Allard, who had served under 
Napoleon, Colonel Court a Frenchman, Colonel 
Gardner an Irishman, and General Avitabile a 
Neapolitan, a name still remembered in terror by 
the wild robber tribes, whose raids he punished 
with relentless severity; certain frontier villages 
having been granted to him rent free on condition 
that he annually delivered fifty Afridi heads to the 
Lion of Lahore. 

Ranjit Singh wisely resolved to live in peace with 
the Company, being far-seeing enough to know that 
the Khalsa could not prevail against its forces. 
Even in 1809, when the Governor-General, Lord 
Minto, decided to take the Cis-Sutlej chieftains 
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under English protection, Ranjit Singh bowed his 
head and strove no longer to extend his supremacy 
. beyond the Sutlej. Until his death in 1839 he 
remained the friend and faithful ally of the 
British Government. 

Baron Hiigel gives a strange account of a con¬ 
versation he held with Ranjit Singh respecting the 
rival forces. “‘You have seen divisions of all my 
troops,’ observed Ranjit Singh to me, ‘ tell me what 
you think of them.’ I answered that what I had seen 
exceeded anything that I could have anticipated. 
He still pressed for a more definite answer, and I 
continued, ‘ The world knows what these troops have 
done for you. The answer to your question has 
been given by your cannon from Ladak to MultAn, 
from the Sutlej to the heart of Afgh^inistan.’ ‘You 
evade my (juestion,’ .said Ranjit Singh. I answered 
that he was a much better judge of soldiers than 1. 
‘Tell me,’ he persisted, ‘what you think of my troops 
C()m]3ared with those of the East India Company?’ 
‘You require me to do so?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. My 
attendant had on an imitation Kashmir shawl of 
mine, while one of his suite wore a genuine and 
very beautiful one. I showed him both, saying, 

‘ This is genuine, the other is imitation—which of the 
two is the best?’ He looked at me, and .said, after 
a short pause, ‘You have expressed my own opinion, 
but do you believe that a battalion of my army could 
engage with one of the Company’s battalions?’ ‘My 
answer is already given in my last question—I do 
not.’ ” 

On the death of Ranj/t Singh, the ma.ster hand 
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that had held in check the' surging forces of 
fanaticism, ever latent in the Khalsa, was withdrawn. 
At Lahore the usual struggle for supremacy took 
place. Legitimate descendants of the Lion of Lahore 
were assassinated, leaving impostors and soldiers 
of fortune to fight amongst themselves. At length 
Jindan, a favourite wife of Ranjit Singh, succeeded 
in having her son Dhul/p Singh, an infant of five years 
of age, proclaimed Mahdraja, while the real power 
remained in the hands of her brother, Jowahir Singh, 
and her lover, a good-looking BrAhman. The army 
daily gained power, dismissed tlieir foreign officers, 
Avitabile and Court, and nominated as tlicir repre¬ 
sentatives a Council of five delegates. 

This army, under Tej Singh its Commander-in-Chief, 
had grown during the six years succeeding the death 
of Ranjit Singh, so that it numbered over 70,000 in 
1845, more than double what it was in 1839. d'o keep 
this vast army in pay and to prevent it growing 
mutinous, it had been despatched to attack Gulab 
Singh at Jammu and also against the Governor of 
Multan. Everything warned the Governor-General 
to be prepared, for to all it was evident that the time 
must soon come when the Khalsa in its folly would 
encroach on English territory. Avitabile and C'ourt, 
foreseeing danger, fled, and took refuge in the 
Company’s dominions. Sir Henry Hardinge moved 
up troops to the frontier—a course objected to by 
the Khalsa, an objection carefully fomented b)' the 
regency at Lahore, who saw their safety best secured 
by diverting the attention of its army from the capital. 
In November, 1845, the Khalsa numbering 60,000 
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soldiers, with 40,CXX) camp-followers and 150 guns 
crossed the Sutlej and advanced to Firozshdh, whei*e 
they entrenched themselves under Lai Singh, sending 
forward a division to Miidki to attack the advancing 
British troops. An obstinate fight ensued on the 
19th of December, the Sikh and British infantry 
being about equal in number, the Sikh cavalry 
however, exceeded ours fully twenty times. The 
English captured seventeen guns, but lost nine 
hundred men killed and wounded, including Major- 
General Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jalalabad. 

On December 21st the Governor-General and Sir 
Hugh Gough advanced against the main army, 
entrenched at Firozshc'ih, about ten miles from Mudki 
where Sir J. Littler joined Sir H ugh Gough with over 
5,000 men and 24 guns, thus increasing the British 
force to 16,700 men and 68 guns. The Governor- 
General volunteered as second in command. 

The Khalsa, numbering from 30,000 to 70,000 men* 
remained behind their entrenchments, which extended 
a mile long and half a mile broad, with the village of 
F'irozshah in their centre. Never before in the annals 
of Indian history was there fought a battle so moinen* 
tous and critical, and never before was the dogged 
perseverance of British soldiers and fierce valour of 
Sikh infantry so conspicuously displayed. The 
British army was in position by 3 p.m., and as the 
advance took place the Sikh artillery opened fire at a 
distance of three hundred yards. The Governor- 
General in a letter gives the details of the opening of 
the conflict in the following words : ‘‘ The batteries 
were carried by our brave British Infantry. Sir John 
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Littler told me H.MAs 62nd gave way when almost in 
the battery, but what is the fact ? One hundred and 
eighty-five men were killed and wounded in ten minutes 
by grape and canister, and can he or any other officer 
be surprised that boys, who never before heard a ball 
whistle should turn back?’' All day long the stubborn 
fight continued, and when night fell there came no 
peace to the weary, cold, and thirsty soldiers. The 
Governor-General, in a letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
describes the weird scene which the battle-field dis¬ 
closed. “ A burning camp in our front, our brave 
fellows lying down under a heavy cannonade, which 
continued during the whole of the night, mixed with 
the wild cries of the Sikhs, our English hurrah, the 
tramp of men, and the groans of the dying.” In the 
English camp there was talk of retreat; amid the 
Sikhs there were rumours of treachery, for some of 
their horsemen were riding hard for the Sutlej, and 
the treasury had been plundered. In the grey morning 
the British soldiers, without food or water, their fingers 
numbed with cold, seized their muskets, and again the 
long, stubborn fight commenced. The Sikhs were at 
length driven from their position with the loss of 
103 pieces of cannon, blit the British force lost 
2,415 killed and wounded, including 103 officers. 
The wearied troops with their ammunition expended 
would have been glad to rest with the field dearly 
won, but the cavalry outposts galloped up and 
announced the advance of Tej Singh from Firozpur, 
with a fresh Sikh army of some twenty thousand 
infantry, five thousand cavalry, and seventy guns. 
Between the retreating Sikhs and the British army 
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Tej Singh drew up his troops, and his artillery opened 
fire, which the English guns without ammunition \\xt£ 
unable to answer. Gallantly the exhausted British 
cavalry—the 3rd Dragoons—charged into the midst 
of the Sikhs, and their very weight drove before them 
the liglitcr horsemen. Tej Singh at once abandoned 
the field, left behind him seventy-three guns, and 
followed the main force towards the Sutlej. Whether 
Tej Singh retreated from prudence, cowardice, or 
treachery, is unknown ; the fierce fight was over, and 
once again the Com])any had triumphed, having 
defeated the boldest and bravest troops that had yet 
faced it in the East. 

The wSikh army, under Tej Singh, retreated to a 
strong position on the riglit bank of the Sutlej, below 
its junction witli the Beas, and there, skilfully en¬ 
trenched, constructed a ]X)ntoon bridge across the 
river to secure retreat. 

In the meantime Sir Harry Smith had driven a 
formidable body of tlie Khalsa from Ali'wal across the 
Sutlej, and inflicted on them another terrible loss. 
The iCth Lancers, followed by the 3rd Light Native 
Cavalry, charged through the Sikh square of infantry, 
and the discomfited foe fled. They left their guns and 
stores on the field of battle, and in their endeavours to 
cross the river numbers were drowned or else slain 
by the artillerj^ which opened fire on tliem from the 
banks. 

Sir llari*}^ Smith, proud of his victory, which in his 
report he described as “ one of the most glorious 
victories ever achieved in India by the united effort 
of Her Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s 
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troops,” joined the Commander-in-Chief, and the united 
ft^rces closed round the formidable Sikh entrench¬ 
ments at Sobraon, where thirty thousand of the 
best fighting men of the Khalsa, supported by 
seventy heavy cannons, awaited the attack. 

On the morning of the 10th of I'ebruary, 1846, the 
Bengal Home Artillery galloped forward to within 
three hundred yards of the Sikh entrenchments 
which swept in a semicircle round a bend in the 
river Sutlej. The infantry followed, and soon the 
conflict raged, cetUre, right, and left. No Sikh gave 
or sought quarter ; fiercely the .British troo[)s were 
driven back from their batteries, the 1st luiropean 
Regiment alone losing 197 men out of their reduced 
strength of 400, twelve of their ofificers being killed 
or disabled. It was not, as Sir Hugh Gough in his 
despatch writes, “ until the Cavalry of the left, under 
Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, had moved 
forward and ridden through the openings in the 
entrenchments made by our sappers, in single file, 
and reformed as they passed them, and the 3rd 
Dragoons, whom no obstacle usually held formidable 
by horse, appears to check, had on this day, as at 
Firozshah, galloped over and cut down the obstinate 
defenders of batteries and field works, and until the 
full weight of three divisions of Infantry, with every 
field artillery gun which could be sent to their aid, 
had been cast into the scale, that victory finally 
declared for the British. The fire of the Sikhs first 
slackened, and then nearly ceased, and the victors 
then pressing them on every side, precipitated them 
in masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which 
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a sudden rise of 17 inches had rendered hardly 
fordable. In their efforts to reach the right bank 
through the deepened water they suffered from our 
horse artillery a terrible carnage. Hundreds fell 
under this cannonade, hundreds upon hundreds were 
drowned in attempting the perilous passage. Their 
awful slaughter, confusion and dismay, were such as 
would have excited compassion in the hearts of their 
conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the 
earlier part of the action, sullied their gallantry by 
slaughtering and barbarously mangling every wounded 
.soldier, whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune 
of war left at their mercy.’' 

The four great Sikh battles, Miidki, Firozshah, 
Aliwal and Sobraon, were over. On the i8th of 
February the Governor-General was met by the Maha¬ 
raja Dhulip Singh, a child of eight years, and Guldb 
Singh, the Minister, and at Lahore, in full darbdr a 
treaty of peace was signed. By this the Sikh army 
was reduced to twenty-four thousand men and fifty 
guns, the territories between the Beas and the Sutlej 
were ceded to the English, and li millions sterling 
demanded as indemnity for the cxpen.ses of the war; 
lands including Ka.shmir being made over to Gulab 
Singh on payment of £']^0,000. The Koh-i-mir 
diamond was produced from a tin box delivered over 
to John Lawrence—who for a time lost it—for 
transmission to the Queen of England. A British 
force of nine thousand men with a Resident, Major 
Henry Lawrence, of the Bengal Artillery, was to remain 
at Lahore for a year, a period afterwards extended, to 
support the authority of the Mahjiraja Dhulip Singh: 
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Ldl Singh was appointed Prime Minister, and Tej 
Smgh Commander-in-Chief of the reduced Sikh force. 

Raja Lai Singh, the Queen-Mother’s lover, did not 
long hold his power; found guilty of conspiring to 
prevent the delivery of Kashmir to the new Governor, 
Gulab Singh, he was bar>ished from the Punjab, not¬ 
withstanding the entreaties and tears of the Queen- 
Mother. As the result, the English troops were 
retained in the Punjab for eight years, and a Council 
of Regency with Henry Lawrence as Resident, was 
appointed to act during the minority of the infant 
Maharaja. 

The Land of the Five Rivers was at length at rest, 
and when Lord Hardinge left for England in 1848, 
and Lord Dalhousie succeeded it was confidently 
hoped that a long jx'riod of peace was in store for the 
Company. 

Lord Dalhousie, however, had not been six months 
in the country before the news came that a second 
Sikh war was close at hand. Mulraj, the Sikh 
Governor of the important city of Multan, in the 
middle valley of the Indus, had offered to resign 
sooner than give an account of his stewardship to Sir 
PVederick Currie, Resident at Lahore during the 
absence of Henry I.awrence. Mr. Vans Agnew of 
the Civil Service, and Lieutenant Anderson, assistants 
to the Resident, were despatched to receive the 
resignation of Mulraj and to take charge of the 
city fortress. All went well, until suddenly, as the 
two officers were riding through the city gates, they 
were attacked, severely wounded, and only saved from 
death by being borne away by their slender escort to 
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a Muhammadan mosque, unfortunately commanded by 
the guns of the fort which now opened fire on the 
defenceless Englishmen. A fanatical crowd pressed 
near, the mosque was entered where Lieutenant 
Anderson lay on a cot unable to move, his hand held 
by Vans Agnew, himself sorely wounded. 

C'almly they met their fate, “foretelling the day 
when thousands of Ifnglishmen should come to 
avenge their death and destroy Mill raj, his army, 
and fortress.” 

The news was carried to the nearest English 
officer, Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, then engaged 
in fiacifying the ihinnu district. Gathering together 
some hastily raised Pathans, he marched against 
M lilraj, whom he drove back into the fortre.ss of Multan. 
In vain I lerbert Ivdwardes apfiealedtothe Commander- 
in-Chief for aid, for guns, and a mortar battery with 
wliich he might lay low the fortress. Lord Gough 
refused to move troops so far during the hot weather, 
and ICdwardes was left alone to bay at Mulraj during 
the long summer months of 1848. The revolt spread 
far and wide ; the Khalsa once more jianted to meet 
the English troops, and down through the Khaibar 
Jkass swarmed the Afghans, for once having forgotten 
their religious feud in their longing to unite with the 
Sikhs, and drive their common foe from the Punjab 
and regain possession of Peshawar. 

The Queen-Mother, detected in her intrigues 
against the English, was sent from Lahore to 
Benares. Lord Gough now found that instead of 
a revolt at Multan he had the whole army of the 
Khdlsa to deal with. From Sind, Bombay, and 
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Firozpur, troops were hurrieci towards the Punjab, 
Lprd Dalhousie publicly declaring- on October 5, 
1848, that if the Sikhs want war “they shall have 
it with a vengeance/’ 

It was not until January, 1849, Multan fell 
before the continued assaults of seventeen thousand 
troops under General Whish, after forty thousand 
shell and shot had poured into it from seventy heavy 
cannon. 

P'or Lord Gough the cam[)aign oj^ened disastrously: 
in an ill-advised and precipitate attack on the 
enemy’s position at Ramnagar he lost one of his 
guns and some of his best officers, including Colonels 
Lawrence and Cureton. Angry at his reverse, Lord 
Gough did not wait for the troops from Multan to 
join him, but determined to force an action on the 
Sikhs who now occupied a strong position at Chilian- 
wala, its front covered with thick jungle interspersed 
with ponds and swamps through which it was im¬ 
possible for either infantry or cavalry to advance in 
order. Lord Gough commenced the battle with his 
usual tactics. The infantry were ordered to advance 
and capture the enemy’s guns at the point of the 
bayonet. In its efforts to gain the Sikh guns, the 24th 
Foot lost its colours, 23 officers, and 459 men. Gilbert’s 
division was outflanked by the enemy, while the 
3rd Dragoons, who had ridden forward at a trot, 
wheeled round in obedience to a mistaken order, and 
retired before the Sikh horse which rode through 
the artillery and captured four guns. Darkness put 
an end to the terrible day of disaster, and though the 
Sikhs were forced back, the Commander-in-Chief 
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lost 89 of his officers, and 2,337 men were left on 
the field of battle wounded or dead. When the news 
readied home, Lord Gou^^h was recalled, and Sir 
Cliarles Napier hurriedly despatched to succeed him 
as Commander-in-Chief. 

It was not until eight days after the battle of Chilian- 
wala, that Multan was captured, and General Whish 
released to join I .ord Gough with over 9,000 of his men. 
On the 20th of February the armies faced each other 
for the last time in Indian history. The Sikhs, to 
the number of some 50,000, were strongly posted 
in front of the fortified town of Giijrat with sixty 
cannon. The haiglish, about 20,000 faced them. 
For two hours and a half the ninety English guns 
played incessantly on the Sikh artillery, and not 
until it was silenced did the infantry and cavalry 
advance, and drive before them the Khdlsa, which fled 
in dismay, having left behind fifty-three guns, its 
standards, ammunition, tents, and stores. General 
Gilbert, with a light force of 12,000 horse and foot, 
chased the retreating foe across the Punjab, and on 
March 12, 1849, the last cannon was surrendered 
at Rawal Pindi, where the remaining Sikh soldiers 
came forward and delivered up their arms. 

The Punjab, over one and a half times the area 
of Phigland and Wales, was at the mercy of Lord 
Dalhousie, and he determined to annex it. The 
Maharaj^i Dhulip Singh, who died an exile in 1893, 
was allowed a pension of 2,000 a year, increased to 
one of 5,000 in 1856, and to ;^25,ooo in 1862. A 
Board, consisting of Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, 
and Charles Greville Mansel, was formed for the 
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administration of the new provinces—a system of 
gpvernment which drew from Sir Charles Napier 
the criticism, “ l^oards rarely have any talent,’" with 
the caustic remark that the Punjab Board formed no 
exception to the general rule. The Board was finally 
dissolved in 1852, and John Lawrence left as Chief 
Commissioner to loyally serve under the iron rule of 
Lord Dalhousie, by whom the Sikh army was dis¬ 
solved, the great chieftains shorn of their power and 
authority, the people disarmed and enabled, under a 
lenient revenue system and freedom from an oppres¬ 
sive taxation, to settle down to a peaceable life, free 
from all danger of revolution or external violence, 
so that when the Mutiny burst over the north of 
India, the, Punjab stood firm and its soldiers rode 
forth to fight loyally and willingly for their foreign 
rulers. 



XIV. 

TIIK MUTINY. 


The last ^reat wave of conquest after havint^ over¬ 
lapped, in its onward course, the mountain barriers of 
Afghanistan, receded to leave the limits of ]h*itish 
rule firmly established over the Land of the Five 
Rivers. 

The first great wave on which Clive rose supreme 
had swept in gradually from the sea, slowly crept 
along the littoral tracts down on the rich alluvial 
plains of Bengal, on towards Lucknow, whence it 
retreated but to gain strength for its second advance 
not fifty years later, in the days of the Marquess 
Wellesley. Pausing for a moment in its new-grown 
power, it then suddenly burst forth far and wide, 
overwhelmed the hosts of Haidar All and Tipii 
Sultan, dashed from before its path the fierce 
Marathfi focmen, enfolded within its embraces the 
royal cities of Agra and Delhi, and bore away amid 
its seething waters the feeble Mughal Emperor and 
the proud Peshwa of Poona. 

The third great wave of conquest, in the days of 
Lord Dalhousie, spread over one-third more of India. 




SEAT OF MUTINY. 

{From ^^Illustrated London Xews, 1857.”) 
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The Punjcib was conquered and annexed, and the 
overweening insolence of the Burmese humbleci, 
Tenasserim, Arakan, and Assam seized, thus leaving 
open the road up the river to Ava. 

The many other annexations of Lord Dalhousie 
were the result of local and political causes, each of 
which must form its own justification for the course 
pursued. The keynote to the policy had been struck 
in 1834, when the Raja of Coorg was deposed and 
pensioned by Lord William Bentinck on account of 
fiendish cruelty and misgovernment, his state in 
Mysore annexed, ils inhabitants placed under British 
protection, and assured that never more would they 
have a native ruler placed over them. In Lord 
Dalhousie’s time it became inevitable that Oudh, the 
richest garden of India, should be similarly dealt 
with. 

Clive, on acquiring the Diw/ini of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, had been content to enter into an alliance 
and treaty of friendship with the rulers of Oudh, to 
whom the advice of the Company was administered 
through a Resident stationed at Lucknow, the capital. 

The administration was carried on by the Nawab 
Wazir’s own native officers, but the Company was 
virtually respc^nsible for holding the state secure 
from invasion and free from internal revolution. It 
was impossible that sucli a system could work for 
long without showing its inherent weakness. The 
Nawdb Waz/r, or, as he was afterwards styled, the 
King of Oudh, freed from all restraint and responsi¬ 
bility, and relieved from danger of revolt on the part 
of his subjects, gradually sarik into depraved de- 
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bauchery. With listless indifference he viewed the 
misrule which spread over the country, where the 
strong and callous rose to power, the weak and 
helpless became slaves to the greed and lust of tax- 
collectors and local magnates, and those alone re¬ 
mained secure from the ‘barbarities of marauding 
bands and exactions of their rulers who entrenched 
themselves behind the mud walls of their villages. 

Lord Wellesley declared in 1801 that nothing 
could save the dominions of Oudh from utter ruin 
save the control of the entire civil and military 
authority by the Company. In 1831 Lord William 
Bentinck threatened to depose the King unless the 
affairs of the State were amended. In 1837 Lord 
Auckland drew the attention of the King to the 
wilful oppression, anarchy, and insecurity which pre¬ 
vailed in his dominions, and declared his intention 
of assuming the management of the country if the 
misrule did not cease—a proceeding which, if carried 
out, might have obviated the necessity of annexation. 

The disapproval by the Court of Directors of this 
policy, though communicated to Lord Auckland, was, 
however, not conveyed to the King by the Governor- 
General. In 1847 Lord Hardinge, in soldier-like 
language, informed the King that if within two years 
the administration was not reformed, the duty of the 
British would be to assume the government itself 

Colonel Sleeman was despatched to make a pro¬ 
longed journey through Oudh, and reported, in 1851, 
that “ great crimes stain almost every acre of land in 
his dominions, neither age nor sex nor condition are 
spared.” He further reported that the soil is good 
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and the surface everywhere capable of tillage, with 
little labour or outlay ” ; and “ that five years of godd 
government would make it one of the most beautiful 
parterres in nature.” In his o]3inion “the only alter¬ 
native left appears to be for the paramount power to 
take upon itself the administration ” ; and if this were 
done “ at least nine-tenths of the people of Oudh 
would hail the change as a great blessing.” In 1854 
Colonel Outram made a full report on the anarchy 
that ])revailed, the vile life of the King, and the misery 
of the unj)rotectcd cultivators, seventy-eight of whose 
villages were on an average yearly burned and 
plundered, the inhabitants tortured, slain, or sold into 
slavery. His opinion was that “in upholding the 
sovereign power of this effete incapable dynasty, we 
do so at the cost of five millions of people.” Yet he 
wrote more in pain than in anger, for “ I have ever 
advocated the maintenance of the few remaining 
native states in India so long as they retain any prin- 
cijjle of vitality, and we can uphold them consistently 
with our duty as the permanent power in India, and 
in accordance with our treaty pledges.” 

In 1855 the Court of Directors finally decided that 
the annexation of Oudh should be carried out by 
Lord Dalhousie, who, on the 13th of February, 1856, 
recorded that, “ in humble reliance on the blessing 
of the Almighty (for millions of His creatures will 
draw haj)piness from the change), I approach the 
execution of this duty gravely and not without 
solicitude, but calmly and altogether without doubt.” 
The King Wajid Ali received a pension of ;^i20,000 
a year, and after appealing in vain through a mission 
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to England against the sentence, withdrew from 
Oudh and took up his residence in Calcutta. 

The further annexations of Lord Dalhoirsie were 
deliberately carried out because he considered they 
were not only expedient but just. 

To every Hindu it is necessary that there should 
be a son, real or adoptive, to carry out the funeral 
rites enjoined by his religion as obligatory for the 
salvation of his soul after death. The adopted son, 
whether nominated by the deceased or appointed 
with his consent by his widow, has an undoubted 
right under Hindu law to succeed to the private 
property of his father by adoption, but without the 
consent of the paramount power the adopted son has 
no inherent right to succeed to the dependent ruler- 
ship or chieftainship of his adoptive father’s terri¬ 
tories. If the paramount power refuse to recognise 
the adoption the estate lapses by default to the 
paramount power. 

Sc'itara was the first state to which Lord Dalhousie 
applied the doctrine of lapse. 

After the Marathfi war of i8i8, when the power of 
the Peshwa was broken in pieces, a portion of his 
territories was bestowed on the last descendant of 
Sivaji, who was taken from prison and nominated Rajd 
of Sritara with the succession continued to his “ sons, 
heirs, and successors.” 

In 1839 the Rfija was deposed and his brother 
installed in the chieftainship. To the brother there 
were no heirs, but in his last moments he adopted a 
son. The Court of Directors thereupon decided, in 
accordance with the opinion of the Governor-General, 
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that “ we are fully satisfied that by the general law 
and custom of India a dependent principality like* 
that of Satara cannot pass to an adopted heir without 
the consent of the paramount power; that we are 
under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such 
consent; and that the general interests committed to 
our charge are best considered by withholding it.” 
Accordingly SAtdra was annexed, and this policy 
was consistently followed out by Lord Dalhousic in 
other cases where he deemed that the establishment 
of a permanent British rule would be more conducive 
to the happiness and welfare of the people than a 
native government. 

It was not until after the Mutiny that Lord 
Canning formally proclaimed that this policy of 
annexation was finally abandoned, that all friendly 
chiefs would be allowed for the future to pass on 
their succession to adopted sons. 

Another annexation made by Lord Dalhousie was 
that of the wild hill country to the south-west of 
Bengal known as Sambalpur, which lapsed to the 
Company on the death of its ruler, who had declined 
to accept an heir. 

The next case ±hc Governor-General had to deal 
with was the Marathfi state of Jhansi, ceded by the 
Peshwa in 1817, which had gone through a period of 
disorder and misrule during the chieftainship of its 
first two rulers. When the Raja died in 1853, leaving 
no male heirs, Lord Dalhousie refused to acknowledge 
the right of the adopted son, took possession of the 
estate, and granted to the enraged widow a pension 
for her maintenance—a proceeding which implanted 
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in her the seeds of an undying hatied and treasured 
store of vengeance against the British Government, 
which she poured forth unrelentingly during her 
short but brilliant career in the Mutiny. 

Many other minor states were similarly annexed, 
the most important being NAgpur, a tract now form¬ 
ing four-fifths of the Central provinces, with 113,279 
square miles of territory, and a population of twelve 
millions of people. 

In the south the old title of NawAb, or local 
Governor of the Emperors at Delhi, was allowed to 
lapse on the death, in 1855, of the last holder without 
heirs, an uncle, Azim Jah, being given an allowance 
ultimately fixed at ^30,000 a year. 

The most noted, and the most iJJ-fated, of all Lord 
Dalhousie’s acts, was the withdrawal of the pension 
of /'8o,ooo a year from Nan?! Sahib, the adopted son 
of Baji Rao, “the last of the PeshwAs.^' On the 
death of Baji Rao, Nana S/ihib obtained the fortune 
left by his father by adoption, and the estate he had 
lived on at Bithur, but he was deprived of the 
Peshwa’s life pension. Nana Sahib sent emissaries to 
England, and fomented intrigues far and wide. 
What part he took in the Mutiny will never be 
fully known, except as far as it is certain that he was 
responsible for the massacre of Cawnpur. 

Well might Lord Dalhousic write as, on the 
journey home, he surveyed the changes which had 
come over India in his days : “ During the eight 
years over which we now look back the British terri¬ 
tories in the Ivast have been largely increased. 
Within that time four kingdoms have passed under 
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the sceptre of the Queen of England, and various 
chieftainships and separate tracts have been brought 
under her sway.” 

Many greater changes than these I.ord Dalhousie 
lived to see before he left India, and many more he 
knew were soon to come. In 1853 his famous Rail¬ 
way Minute clearly indicated the main lines on 
which the great system of railways has been ex¬ 
tended in India by |)ublic companies working under 
a State guarantee. 

In 1854 Sir C. Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, 
drafted the dcsjxitch which set forth a new scheme 
of State education in India, according to which the 
vernacular languages, and neither luTgiish nor the 
classical languages, were to be the main channel for 
the instruction of the native poimlation. 

The introduction of the telegrajih and half-anna 
postage was to the bewildered gaze of the old-fashioned 
conservative Jiative a sign that a new era had dawned 
on the East, and that for good or evil the old would 
soon pass away. The time seemed already drawing 
nigh when the habits, customs, and even religion of 
the foreigners might supersede the very principles on 
which the whole fabric of social law and order of the 
land had for long ages been ])aticntly, if somewhat 
fantastically, built up by the cunning hands of the 
priestly guides, the Ilrfiliman hierarchy, men held 
sacred, honoured as possessed of secret lore, and as 
the hereditary custodians of all the revealed ordi¬ 
nances of the Divine Creator. 

Round about throbbed the deepest emotions which 
could sway the whole life of a people. To the 
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natives the coming and going of their rulers mattered 
npt; they lived in a land accustomed for long cen¬ 
turies past to ever-changing scenes of continuous 
strife and warfare, to the rise and fall of principalities 
and empires, all more splendid in their barbaric pomp 
and wealth than the strong iron rule of the liritish. 
Even nature itself was ever restless, storms, famines, 
and pestilence arising sudden amid profound calm 
and quiet, to rage to and fro and then pass away 
leaving the stillness of death behind. The people 
had long learned to bow their heads before the con¬ 
quering hands of their invaders, and the swift, sudden 
vengeance of their many gods, who dwelt far away in 
the changing heavens or abcxle near at hand in the 
sacred groves, and on the thresholds of their homes. 
Amid all changes the village life remained unaltered : 
the cultivator heeded not the passing wave of con¬ 
quest, the village folk still listened to the legendary 
tales of old, they still held to the customs and occu¬ 
pations of their forefathers, and the power of the 
Brahmans held sway. 

So long as no more than the customary amount of 
taxation was exacted it mattered not much who 
ruled the land. Of national life, national feeling, 
there is even now but little ; the people of India are 
divided from one another by race, language, and 
sentiment even more than are the Russian, German, 
French, Italian, English, from one another in the 
West. 

For one hundred years the inhabitants of the land 
had watched unmoved the growth of the English 
power. The rule of the Mughal Emperor had faded 
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away, the last representative lived in obscurity in his 
palace at Delhi, surrounded by a few retainers, and 
the order of the Governor-General had gone forth that 
on his death the child of his favourite wife would be 
removed from Delhi, the imperial city of his fore¬ 
fathers, and deprived of the title and dignity of King. 

From the time when Clive defended Arcot native 
troops had fought willingly under the command of 
the English. When Sinij-ud-Daiila sealed his fate 
by the outrage of the Black Hole of Calcutta, Clive 
brought with him from Madras, where there were ten 
thousand sepoys, two well-drilled battalions to aid 
the iMiglish troops, then but some nine hundred in 
number. Eiglit years afterwards the English had 
disciplined nineteen battalions of Bengal sepoys, each 
battalion one thousand strong. Assured of the 
loyalty of these native troops, the rulers would keep 
in check the disbanded troopers and Talukdars, 
hereditary rent-collectors or landlords of Oudh ; 
they could enforce the decisions of the Inam Com¬ 
missions, wIk; had in a few years examined the titles 
and confiscated three-fifths of thirty-five thousand 
estates for want of title—estates granted to the 
holders by former native rulers for services rendered 
without any formal record ; they could neglect the 
brooding hate of the heir to the throne of the 
Beshwas and silent wrath of the widowed Rani of 
Jhansi, deem that the fierce soldiers of Holkar and 
Sindhia would cease to dream of lawless rapine and 
deeds of bravery, that men whose fortunes had been 
carved out by the sword would rejoice when naught 
was left them to fight for. Through all the sepoy 
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would stand firm so long as his pay, his caste, his 
hereditary habits and religious sentiments were left 
untouched, but in defence of these he had often 
shown how calmly he could sacrifice even his life. 

In 1764, when on the eve of the battle of Baksar 
the prize-money demanded by the English troops 
was withheld from the sepoys in proportions they 
considered their due, their tiative officers came forth 
and openly declared that their troops would not fight 
in the coming battle. Four tall grenadiers, who had 
often led their comrades in many an action, and held 
as a right the foremost post in hours of peril, now 
step]3ed forward and claimed the privilege of dying 
first of those condemned to death for mutiny. They 
were tied to guns and blown to pieces. Twenty-four 
of the sepoys had the same retribution meted out to 
them by the unflinching command of Major Hector 
Munro, who knew the danger that lurked beneath 
rebellion not speedily repressed. 

At Vellore, in 1806, the se|)oys, roused by insults 
and childish repressions, again rose in mutiny, 
murdered their officers and the European soldiers 
quartered in the fort, only to fall themselves, slain 
beneath the sabres of Gillespie’s dragoons. The same 
note of warning had again and again been sounded ; 
the sepoys stolidly and consistently showing that, 
willing as they were to fight for the English, they 
would not tamely brook interference with their 
cherished rights, habits, and beliefs. 

The 47th had been mowed down rather than sail 
across the black waters during the first Burmese war; 
the 34th had been struck off the army list sooner than 
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march to Sind without receiving extra allowance; 
the 66th had been disbanded for refusing to serve iy 
the Punjab without extra pay. Lord Dalhousie had 
to acknowledge the right of the 38th to refuse to 
embark for service in Arakan during the second 
Burmese war, while Lord Canning found, to his 
surprise, that nine-twelfths of the whole Bengal army 
could absolutely refuse to serve beyond the seas. 

Sir Charles Napier resigned his office as Com- 
mander-in-Chief when Lord Dalhousie refused to 
acknowledge the necessity for exceptional treatment 
of the troops in the Punjab. The Governor-General 
at the time wrote as follows : There is no justifica¬ 
tion for the cry that India was in danger. Free from 
all threats of hostilities from without, and secure, 
through the submission of its new subjects, from 
insurrection within, the safety of India has never for 
one moment been imperilled by the partial insubordi¬ 
nation in the ranks of the army.’' This view was sup¬ 
ported by the Duke of Wellington in his memorandum 
on the matter: “A close examination of the papers 
sent to me by Sir Charles Napier himself, with his 
report of the transaction, convinced me that there was 
no mutiny of the troops at Wazirabdd in December, 
1849, and January, 1850. There were murrnurings 
and complaints, but no mutiny. But it appears, 
according to Sir Charles Napier’s statement, that 
there existed in the country a general mutiny, which 
pervaded the whole army of 40,000 men in the 
Punjab in the month of January, 1850.” 

Vigorous and triumphant as the policy of Lord 
Dalhousie was there were not a few who saw the 
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elements of danger in the rapid changes that had 
tajcen place during his administration. A period of 
rest was needed to allow both the people and their 
rulers to determine to what extent the ideals and 
principles of Western progress and development 
might with advantage and safety be introduced into 
the East. Lord Palmerston had, in 1855, expressed 
a hope not unlonged for by many, when, at the banquet 
given by the Court of Directors, he announced that 
“perhaps it might be our lot to confer on the count¬ 
less millions of India a higher and nobler gift than 
any mere human knowledge'’—a gift that, with a 
fervour rising above criticism, English officers had 
endeavoured to induce their sej)oys to accept. “ I 
have been in the habit,” declared an luiglish officer 
in 1857, “of speaking to natives of all classes, sej)oys 
and others, making no distinction, since there is no 
respect of persons with God, on the subject of our 
religion, in the highways, cities, bazaars, and villages 
—not in the lines and regimental bazaars. I have 
done this from a conviction that every converted 
Christian is expected, or rather commanded by the 
Scriptures, to make known the glad tidings of salva¬ 
tion to his fellow creatures.” 

Many more forcible instances might be given of 
commanders and administrators seeking to spread 
abroad the faith in which they found their surest 
solace in this world and firmest hopes of a hereafter, 
were it not for the fact that it is absolutely impossible 
that any scheme devised for the conversion of the 
natives of India to Christianity could affect their feel¬ 
ings of good or ill-will. 
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To the majority of the natives of India, who are 
still sunk in superstition, animism, and fetishism, the 
subject of religion, as apart from social observances, 
has but little meaning or interest, while for the 
educated class all discussion on the subject is received 
with open-minded candour, so long as no effort is 
made to interfere with their customs and social 
ordinances. 

Thus the law proposed by Lord Dalhousie and 
passed by Lord Canning to encourage the remarriage 
of Hindu widows, a law striving to alter a custom 
founded on religious sentiment, was destined to 
remain a dead letter and of but little practical 
importance. 

There were dangers, far deeper and independent 
of these, known to all men, yet when they came 
those who liad watched their growth were unprej)arcd 
to meet them. In February, 1856, Dalhousie had 
spoken warning words in Calcutta with reference to the 
wSantal insurrection when he said, “ No prudent men 
having any knowledge of Eastern affairs would ever 
venture to predict a |)rolonged continuance of peace 
in India—insurrection may rise like an exhalation 
from the earth, and cruel violence worse than all the 
excesses of war, may be suddenly committed by men 
who to the very day on which they broke out in their 
frenzy of blood, have been regarded as a simple 
harmless and timid race.” In August, 1855, Lord 
Canning, at the farewell banquet given by the 
Directors, sent his hearers away wondering at the 
solemnity of his words, as he gave warning that 
‘‘We must not forget that in the sky of India, serene 
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as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no bigger 
rtian a man's hand, but which growing bigger and 
bigger may at last threaten to overwhelm us with 
ruin.” 

When Lord Canning reached India he found there 
were but 45,332 European troops to 233,000 sepoys, 
and 12,000 native gunners to 6,500 European, while 
for the 750 miles stretching from Barrackpur to Agra, 
there was only one European regiment at Dinapur. 

Lord Dalhousie’s remonstrances, minutes, and warn¬ 
ings had been neglected, two European regiments 
had been withdrawn for service in the Crimea, and 
not replaced ; others had been sent to the Persian 
Gulf under Sir James Outram to force the Shah to 
retire from Herat. 

Strange stories came from the Crimea: it was 
rumoured that the English had been defeated by the 
Czar, who was now prepared to invade India. A 
proclamation was posted on the walls of the Jumma 
Musjid at Delhi, in which all true Muhammadans 
were called upon to be ready to join an army, soon to 
be sent by the Sh^ih of Persia to restore the true faith 
and drive the English out of India. Among the people 
it was whispered that it had been prophesied of old 
that a white race should rule for one hundred years 
in the sacred land of India, and that now the days 
were numbered up since the field of Plassey. Rumours 
of change flew with winged speed. All men knew that 
strange things were happening of which they hesitated 
to speak ; midnight meetings of the sepoys were 
followed by sudden and sullen disrespect towards 
their officers. N^n^ Sdhib was passing to and fro from 
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Bithiir to Kalpi, to Delhi and Lucknow. A learned 
Miilvi from Faizdb*id in Oudh had journeyed through 
Delhi, Meerut, Patnd, and Calcutta, preaching sedition, 
deftly weaving the hidden threads of a widespread 
conspiracy before the very eyes of the English 
officers, who smiled at the superstitious ways of the 
people who were sending Chdpatis, or small pieces of 
unleavened bread, from village to village, none know¬ 
ing why or by whose order, but all feeling that some 
strange secret was abroad in their midst. 

Louder grew the rumours ; the sepoys spoke out 
their fears that the English desired to break down 
their laws of caste and customs so that they might 
sail over the seas and conquer the world. All might 
have (passed without history knowing of the strange 
story were it not that the whole edifice of folly was 
crowned by a stupendous blunder, fraught with fatal 
consequences. 

The old “ Brown liess ” musket had been discarded 
for the English rifle, which required specially greased 
cartridges. Some cartridges had been sent out from 
England, some were manufactured at Calcutta and 
at Meerut. Suddenly, from January, 1857^ the news 
spread like wildfire that the cartridges had been 
greased with the fat of pigs and cows—the first an 
animal abhorred by all Muhammadans and even 
l^nglish people residing in the East, the last an 
animal held sacred by all Hindus, the slaying of 
which is even to-day prohibited in many purely 
native states and resented so much by the Sikhs 
from sentiment, and not from religious feeling, that 
it was accounted one of the primary causes of 
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the second Sikh war. It was impossible to retrieve 
tile blunder, it was impossible to explain it away or 
reassure the natives that no such cartridges would in 
the future be issued, that the sepoys might manu¬ 
facture their own cartridges or have full proof that no 
polluting material would be used. 

Panic spread, carefully fomented by the cunning 
skill of the discontented. 

At Barrackpur fires broke out in the cantonments 
and civil lines ; at Berhampur, 120 miles to the north 
of Calcutta, the 19th Native Infantry flatly refused 
to receive even the percussion caps served out to 
them on parade, and the anger of their commanding 
officer. Colonel Mitchell only increased their sus¬ 
picions. 

At Barrackpur Colonel Hearscy endeavoured to 
allay the excitement of his troops, the 34th Native 
Infantry. He assured them that they might grease 
their own cartridges, that it was childish to suppose 
the Government had any desire to interfere with 
their caste or religion : his words fell on unbelieving 
ears. 

In Calcutta the news was received with consterna¬ 
tion ; plots had been discovered whereby the fort was 
to be seized by the natives and all the English mur¬ 
dered during a garden-fete to be given by Maharajd 
Sindhia at the Botanical Gardens across the Hugh'— 
a plot supposed to have been frustrated by the rain 
falling and the proposed fete-day being abandoned. 

From Calcutta to Dinapur, some 300 miles away^ 
there was but a single English regiment on which the 
safety of Bengal depended. The 84th was hastily 
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summoned from Rangoon while the 19th Native 
Infantry, having on its muster 400 high casfe 
Erahrnans, was, on March 31st, paid off and dis¬ 
banded, the sepoys, as they marched away vowing 
vengeance on the 34th Native Infantry, who had 
told them the story of the polluted cartridges. 

Two days before a young sepoy of the 34th Native 
Infantry, Mangluil l^andi, marched out in front of the 
Quarter Guard and fired at his adjutant, whom he cut 
down with his sword. As the two struggled on the 
ground, only one single Muhammadan out of all the 
assembled sepoys came to the assistance of the 
English officer. If the promptitude and presence of 
mind displayed on the occasion by the commanding 
officer. Colonel Hearsey, had been afterwards shown 
at Meerut, the Mutiny would have been quickly 
checked. Having heard the news he hastily rode 
down wifh his two sons to the parade-ground. As he 
approached, cries of warning came that the sepoy was 
taking aim: “Damn his musketcried the colonel, 
who turned and charged his son, in case he fell, to 
ride the mutineer down. Manghal Pandi waited not; 
grounding his gun he placed his foot on the trigger 
and fell wounded to the ground. On the 8th of April 
he was hanged in front of the regiment, which was 
disbanded towards the end of the month. By many 
it was considered that a fatal leniency had been shown, 
especially in the case of some of the sepoys who had 
struck their adjutant when he was attacked by Manghal 
Pdndi. 

Meanwhile the panic spread to Ambala, one 
thousand miles from Calcutta. There the sepoys 
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refused to receive the cartridges, and Lord Canning 
refused to give way, for now there were no grounds 
for suspecting tliat they had not been properly 
manufactured. 

From Cawnpur worse news came, for there the 
sepoys would not accept the Government flour, which 
they alleged had been mingled with the dust of cow 
bones so that the caste of the Hindus might be 
destroyed. 

l'>om Oudh came similar news. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had to disarm the 7th Oudh Irregular 
Infantry who likewise refused to receive the cart¬ 
ridges. Fr(;m Meerut came the worse tidings of all 
—eighty-five troopers of the 3rd Native Cavalry had 
declined even to touch the cartridges. They were 
tried by court-martial, and in May awarded from 
six to ten years’ imprisonment each. 

On the morning of the 9th of May the eighty-five 
men were marched down to the parade-ground, and 
in front of a regiment of English dragoons, the 60th 
Rifles, a strong force of horse and foot artillery, 
and the 11th and 20th Regiments of the Native 
Infantry, they were stripped of their uniform, heavily 
ironed, and marched to the gaol, where they were 
placed under a guard of sepoys. 

On the morning of the next day, Sunday, General 
Hewitt telegraphed to headquarters that the sentence 
had been carried out, and that the behaviour of the rest 
of the native troops was excellent, while private letters 
received from the officers of the native regiments told 
that the sepoys were never behaving better. The day 
passed as usual in the English cantonment, the 
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English officers and European soldiers waited for the 
l«)ng, hot day to cease when in the quickly fading 
twilight the tolling of the bell would rouse them for 
the church parade. In the distant sepoy lines wild 
commotion raged ; there all spoke of-the foul injustice 
meted out to the eighty-five troopers who had pre¬ 
ferred to leave a regiment, so long their home, rather 
than lose their honour here and hopes of an eternal 
hereafter. They spoke of the coming downfall of the 
English rule; of the Emperor at Delhi who was ready 
to proclaim himself once more and gather roupd his 
banner all who would fight against the revilers of the 
true Muhammadan faith and defilers of the caste-laws 
of the Hindus. The native servants collected in groups 
behind their masters’ bungalows, and spoke in whispers 
of the coming night, a few stole forward at the last 
moment to beg those they had long served not to go 
that evening to the church. Some of the English 
officers having heard of the excitement hastened to 
the lines where the sepoys were quartered. Colonel 
Finnis, commandant of the nth Native Infantry rode 
up to address the sc|)oys ; he was riddled with bullets, 
his death being followed by that of Captain Mac¬ 
donald of the 20th. 

The 3rd Native Cavalry had, in the meantime, 
gone to the gaol and brought back in triumph their 
eighty-five imprisoned companions to join with the 
sepoys of the nth and 20th, who had now broken 
into open mutiny. 

The bazaars soon thronged with crowds armed with 
sticks, staves, spears, and swords eager for the coming 
carnival of riot, plunder, and unrestrained licence. 
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The luiropeans in the cantonments on their way to 
church saw in the distance the flames shoot out froi:h 
the west, where the bungalows were burning, while 
nearer and nearer sounded the musket-shots and cries 
of the mob as it issued forth from the city to shoot them 
down as they hurried home in their carriages and en¬ 
deavoured t(^ escape through the swiftness of their 
horses. Though there were enough English troops, 
artillery, rifles, and carabineers to scatter the muti¬ 
neers and all the badtuashcs of the city from out 
of Meerut, there was no head to guide them, no 
Gillespie as at Vellore, no llearsey as at Ihirrackpur, 
to lead them fortli and save India from the horrors 
that ensued. Useless it is now to recall the mournful 
tale of divided counsel, repudiated responsibility, and 
senile incapacity which held the English troops in 
check that night of the i8th of May, while English 
women were crying for heljj or waiting for death to 
relieve them from an even more dreadful fate, while 
innocent children were being hewn in pieces, while 
houses were being burned and plundered by escaped 
malefactors, and the raging mob of vile wretches 
which an Eastern city ever holds in its midst was 
roused to lawless j:)assion by scenes of bloodshed and 
destruction. 

All night long the fires raged in Meerut; the Euro¬ 
pean civil inhabitants sought shelter with their wives 
and children in the gardens surrounding the smoulder¬ 
ing embers of their late homes; women left without 
their husbands were brutally murdered, a few being 
guarded safely to places of refuge by faithful troopers 
and servants. 
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In tlie morn in" the manuidin" bands crept back to 
tlie city and neii^hbouriii" villages, and the garrison 
was left to gather together the mutilated corpses of 
the slain in the tlieatre of the station. 

The sepoys, terrified by their deeds, es/aped to 
their homes ; the cavalry rode on to Delhi, there to 
proclaim the effete King once more IuTi])cror of India. 

The overwhelming force at Meerut took no ven¬ 
geance on the guilty city, nor were the mutineers 
followed to Delhi, which was left to its fate. 

Early in the morning of the 11th of May the 
escaped cavalry bivouacked in the Divvan-i-Am, or 
Public Hall of Audience, at Delhi, where they clamoured 
for the aged Emperor Bahadur Shah to claim his 
Emigre and receive their homage, for the English 
garrison at Meerut had been defeated. 

Captain Douglas, the commandant of the palace 
guards, Mr. Jennings, the chajdain, his daughter and 
a lady staying with them, were soon slain; Mr. Fraser, 
the commissioner, was cut down in the palace at the 
foot of the stairs, his head paraded through the streets 
and carried to the Mughal Emi)cror, that he might 
know of the fall of the I^higlish rule. 

Swift flashed the news to Ambala, the signaller 
having to fly before the mutineers the moment he 
sent the message. 

The English bungalows were burned, the Delhi 
College sacked, Mr. Taylor, the princij^al, and his 
assistants killed, and men, women, and children were 
hunted out and murdered. Mr. Beresford, of the 
Delhi Bank, with his wife and two daughters bravely 
defended themselves with spears on the roof of their 
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home until at length they were slain, thus escaping 
the insults, torments and cruel death which awaiteti 
those who Were captured and murdered afterwards 
on the 13th and i6th of May, when nigh on fifty 
captives were ruthlessly butchered in the palace. 

Colonel Ripley marched his sepoys, those of the 
54th Native Infantry, from their cantonments on the 
ridge outside Delhi against the mutineers in the 
city ; but as he gave the order to charge he was cut 
down, and received fifteen wounds ; of his officers. 
Captains Smith and Burrows, Lieutenants Edwards 
and Waterfield, and Dr. Dopping were killed, and 
Caj3tain Gordon, of the 74th, fell shot through the 
heart. 

The 38th Native Regiment, now also openly 
mutinous, deserted to join the rebel camp in the 
city. On the ridge the English officers, the rescued 
women and children, were grouped together in the 
flagstaff tower, doubting if it were better to fly or 
wait for aid from Meerut or Agra. Suddenly from 
the city avast column of black smoke rushed upward, 
and the flames leaped high, throwing a lurid light far 
and wide, followed by a mighty roar, the signal to 
the survivors that for them no longer remained any 
hope. Lieutenant Willoughby and his garrison of 
eight heroes, sooner than yield their charge, had 
blown up the powder magazine, and scattered death 
and destruction amid the mass of natives who swarmed 
on and around its wall. Of those who escaped from 
the city by being lowered from its ramparts, and of 
those who hurried from the flagstaff tower, many fled to 
the open country, to be there slain by the villagers ; 
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Others, men bleeding from many wounds, women 
tarrying infants but a few months old, slowly stole on 
during the night-time or else wearily wandered on in 
the daytime, bareheaded and barefooted, faint beneath 
a burning sun, sometimes beaten, sometimes insulted, 
occasionally meeting with kindness, and snatching a 
hasty meal stealthily brought to them by those natives 
who deplored their forlorn condition but feared to 
aid them openly. At length, after many days and 
nights of pain, they were released from their suffering 
by death or else happily found refuge among friends 
at Agra, Karnal, or Ambala. Delhi was left in the 
hands of the rebels, where the aged Emperor again 
sat on the throne of liis forefathers, whence he issued 
his feeble orders to the troops who, under the nominal 
command of Mirza Mughal, the Emperor’s son, 
defied all authority, pillaged, robbed and plundered 
the merchants, bringing back to the people memories 
of the old days when Nadir Shah devastated their 
land. 

When the news reached Ambala the Commander- 
in-Chief, (jcneral Anson, had to wait nearly a month 
before he could assemble together 3,800 troo]3s, it 
being found even then absolutely impossible to collect 
the necessary transport. 

Ere the avenging army reached Karndl on the 27th 
of May, General Anson was seized with cholera and 
died. It was not until the 8th of June that the small 
army, now under General Barnard, reached Badliki- 
Sarai, six miles from Delhi, where they found the 
mutineers strongly entrenched, and determined to 
dispute the passage by the Trunk Road, 
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The Europeans, 3,000 in number, supported by one 
battalion of Gurkhas and twenty-four ^uns, drove thvi 
enemyback into Delhi,and captured twenty-six of their 
guns. Unable to enter the city, the British troops 
took up their position along the historic ridge running 
two miles to the north and west of the fort, within 
range of the heavy guns, howitzers and mortars of 
the mutineers. To assault the fort was found im¬ 
possible. Eight thousand sepoys, well drilled, well 
provisioned, with more than enough guns, stood 
entrenched behind the massive masonry walls, 12 feet 
thick, seven miles in extent, strengthened by nume¬ 
rous basticjiis, each holding ten to fourteen heavy 
pieces of artillery, surrounded by a wide, dry ditch 24 
feet deep. To the mutineers new allies flocked daily, 
until by the end of June the force at Delhi reached a 
total of 30,000, watehed by a British army of 6,500 
men. 

The Europeans could do little but entrench them¬ 
selves, hold the ridge, and wait anxiously for reinforce¬ 
ments from Calcutta, nine hundred miles away, or 
from the Bunjab, where John Lawrence had 10,000 
Europeans in twelve regiments, 36,000 Bengal sepoys, 
and 20,000 irregular Punjab troops and police. 

Small hope of help from the l^engal sepoys, for of 
seventy-four infantry regiments but six remained true. 
In the Punjfib John Lawrence could do little more 
than maintain his position, secure the arsenal at 
Firozpur with its siege train and stores of ammunition, 
disarm his native troops, or if they mutinied attack 
and disperse them. 

In Oudh Sir Henry Lawrence was left to face some 
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twenty battalions of native troops with one British 
regiment, while at Allahabc'ld, the keyto the disturbed 
districts, the sepoy regiments mutinied on the 8th of 
June. 

In the whole of India there were but 39,000 British 
troops to face 225,000 more or less disaffected sepoys. 
From l^ngland upwards of 30,000 soldiers were sent; 
from Bombay, Ce}don, and Madras troops were 
summoned, while Lord Elgin hastened to land the 
force destined for the China war. Amid the clamour 
of impetuous counsel, and hasty cries for indiscriminate 
vengeance against the whole native race, Lord Canning 
stood calm and resolute. Well was it for England 
that in the solemn hour when her foster-children went 
forth and proclaimed that they were not of her kith 
and kin, she found one man strong enough to stand 
forth and proclaim, “ I will not govern in anger. . . . 
I will never allow an angry and undiscriminating act 
or word to proceed from the Government of India as 
long as I am responsible for it.” 

What need to dim the glory of the picture by 
stories of futile squabblings of piqued volunteers and 
angered pressmen, when Lord Canning faced India 
mutinous from Nagpur to Bombay, from Simla to 
Haidarabad ; when John Lawrence, Edwardes, and 
Nicholson held the Punjab safe in the hollow of their 
hand ; when Henry Lawrence did his duty at Luck¬ 
now, when the names of Havelock and Outram will 
ever be associated, by all those who boast of British 
blood, with the memories of undying deeds ; when 
John Colvin uncomplainingly laid down his head 
on the table in the fort of Agra to die, wearied 
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with many troubles and lapsed hopes ; when Colin 
Campbell, cautious and careful, slowly and surely 
rolled the mutineers before him; when Sir Hugh 
Rose, Baron Strathnairn, of Strathnairn and Jhdnsi, 
rode through Central India with lightning speed, 
breaking down almost impenetrable fortresses just 
“ as a pack of cards falls at the touch of a hand ”! 

Of ultimate success Canning never doubted, though 
day by day came news of fresh and overwhelming 
disasters. 

Calcutta had at the outbreak of the Mutiny 
but one English regiment, there being none other 
nearer than Dina])ur, where three sepoy regiments 
mutinied on the 25th of July. At Arrah, twenty- 
five miles to the west of Dinapur, the Europeans, 
nine in number, with six Eurasians, sent off their 
women and children, and took refuge in a small 
double-storied billiard-house, the front verandah of 
which had been bricked up without mortar or 
cement by Vicars Boyle, a railway engineer. Fifty 
Sikhs were sent to their assistance, the command 
being taken by Herwald Wake the magistrate. On 
the morning of the 27th of July the siege commenced. 
The mutineers of the 7th; 8th, and 46th Native 
Infantry, aided by levies under Kunwar Singh, a 
local landowner, surrounded the billiard-room and 
commenced the assault. 

The next day two small cannons were brought to 
play on the weak walls, mines were sunk, fires lighted 
and bags of chillies thrown on them in the hope that 
the wind would carry the suffocating smoke to the 
garrison and force them out; still the little band held 
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out, making sorties ev^eiy now and again to drive 
back their assailants or dcstro)’ tlie mines, while those 
inside the fort remained busy, digging a w ell for waiter 
or casting bullets. 

On the night of the 29th, 415 British soldiers 
and Sikhs, under Captain Dunbar, hurried to the 
rescue from Dinapur. They fell into an ambuscade, 
were driven l)ack w ith fearful slaughter, and onl)^ fifty 
men and three officers esca[)ed to sail down tlie river 
and carr)' the news of tlie disaster to the weeping 
w^omen and despairing garrison at Dinapur. 

Wake and, Bo)'le held out in their bungalow^ against 
3,000 native mutineers until tlie 2nd of August, when 
Major Vincent Kyvc of tlie Bengal Artiller)', on liis 
way from Calcutta to Allahabad, turned aside with 
three guns, 154 men of the 5th Inisiliers, 18 volun¬ 
teers and others—in all 320 men—drove the 3,000 
mutineers from before Arrah at the jjoint of the 
bayonet, and relieved the hta'oic garrison. 

At lienares, the lloly City of Idlgrimage for all 
Hindus, whose very ground is counted so sacred that 
even an outcast foreigner dying within ten miles of 
its centre is deemed wajrthy of a future home in the 
abode of the gods, the garrison of three sepo\' regi¬ 
ments, in the absence of any l^Luropean soldiers, 
mutinied ; disorder and wild excitement sj^read 
among the fanatic inhabitants of the city until, on 
the 3rd (if June, Colonel Neill, hurried up from 
Madras with hisLambs,” the ist Madras 1 ^'usiliers, 
swept out the rebels and kej)t the cit\’ quiet, meting 
out to the guilty a stern and unrelenting vengeance. 

Further on at Allahabad, at the junction of the 
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Ganges and Jumna, 809 miles from Calcutta by river, 
and 503 miles by road, where there were again nf) 
European soldiers, the sepoys had broken out and 
murdered fourteen of their officers. Lieutenant 
Erasyer, with 65 European invalid artillery, a small 
body of Sikhs and 100 European volunteers stubbornly 
held the fort until Neill and 40 of his “ Lambs ” came 
up from Benares, seven of whom fell dead on ^he road 
as they staggered on beneath the blazing rays of a 
June sun. Allahabad was saved, the mutineers 
punished with terrible severity, peace restored, and 
Neill left free to gather in sui^plies and turn his 
attention to his beloved fusiliers who were dying of 
sunstroke, cholera, and drink. 

do advance further was impossible ; reinforcements 
were needed, bullocks and native followers could not 
be obtained. At Cawnpur, 125 miles higher up the 
river on the south of the Ganges, forty-two miles south¬ 
west of Lucknow, Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
seventy-five years of age, fifty of which had been 
spent in service in India, was in charge with three 
sepoy regiments and but sixty European artillerymen. 

Nciiici Sahib, the adopted son of the last Beshwa of 
the MarAthas, resided a few miles away on his estate 
at Bithiir, his heart full of hatred against the English, 
who had refused to continue to him the pension held 
to have lapsed on the death of his adoptive father. 

To the English officers at Cawnpur Nand Sdhib 
was well known—they had visited him, dined, hunted> 
driven, and played billiards with him ; all were assured 
of his friendly loyalty. 

When at length the bitter truth dawned on Sir 
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Hugh Wheeler that his sepoys were not to be trusted, 
hS prepared for defence. A mud wall four feet high 
was hastily thrown up round two thatched bungalows 
used as hospitals, where the garrison determined to 
entrench themselves. The cantonments and magazine 
were left unprotected, and-messages for aid sent to Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow and to Nanfi SAhib at 
Bithiir. Provisions were hastily collected, gaps were 
made in the mud wall to receive ten guns, and by the 
5th of June the doomed garrison of 465 men, includ¬ 
ing 70 invalids, with 200 women and 200 children, 
found themselves surrounded by 3,000 mutineers 
commanded by Nana Sahib’s Comrnander-in-Chief 
Trintia Topi. For twenty-one days the garrison 
fought for life ; within the first week all the artillery¬ 
men were dead or disabled. The thatched hospitals, 
where the wounded lay, were fired by red-hot 
cannon balls ; beneath the shattered walls crouched 
the women and children ; along the broken-down 
entrenchment the men fought on, while from the 
rebel camp the iron hail of shot and shell ceased not. 
When the mutineers found courage to charge over 
the mud embankment they were again and again 
driven back by the heroic band now weakened by 
exposure, hunger, and thirst. Round the only well 
the bullets flew, and many a brave soul fell when 
taking his turn in drawing water. 

From Havelock at Lucknow came no help, Neill 
was powerless at Allahdbad. The men at Cawnpur 
could have fought their way through the surrounding 
sepoys, but then they would have had to leave the 
women and children behind. On the 27th of June 
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the despairing garrison entered into a treaty with 
Nana S;ihib, who a^reeci to let tliein march out wiKi 
their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition to each 
man, and promised them safe conduct down the river 
to Allahabad. In the early morning of the 27th of 
June the wounded men and wearied women were 
carried to the l^oats drawn up at the Sati Chaura ghdt 
on the banks of tlie Ganges, one mile to the north¬ 
west of tlie entrenchments, where the craven coward 
Tantia Topi had concealed se])oys and guns along the 
river-banks, with orders to o|)en fire on the men, 
women, and children they could not conquer and 
feared to fiace. 

When the unsuspecting victims were huddled to¬ 
gether in tlie leaf-thatched native boats, deeming 
they had at length escaped from the horrors that had 
for so long crowded round them, a bugle sound from 
the banks gave the signal for attack. 

The straw-thatched roofs of the boats, amid which 
burning embers had been cunningly concealed, were 
soon . in flames; the native oarsmen fled, and all 
efforts to shove the heavy budgerows from the bank 
were found unavailing. The guns poured forth a 
withering storm of grape, many were shot, many 
perished amid the flames, many were cut to pieces 
by the riverside. Those who survived were brought 
back to Nana Sahib at Cawnpur, two officers, 
Mowbray-Thomson and Delafosse, with two privates, 
Murphy and Sullivan, alone escaped, after many 
weird adventures by swimming six miles down the 
river to Oudh. Of the survivors brought to NAn& 
Sdhib the men were instantly shot, and, on the 
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approach of Havelock, the women were massacred 
—a slaughter afterwards terribly avenged by the 
ungovernable wrath of Neill. 

Far away, amid the burning plains of India, the 
sad Memorial over the Cawnpur well marks the 
spot where the dead and dying were hastily buried 
together. 

From a similar fate the garrison at Lucknow, 
forty-two miles away across the river Ganges, were 
saved by the forethought of Henry Lawrence. Driven 
back by the mutinous sepoys from Chinhat, where 
he had advanced to meet them, Lawrence retreated 
to the defences he had raised round the Residency. 
J 3 y the ist of July upwards of 60,000 rebels surged 
round his entrenchments, defended by a scattered 
force of 927 Europeans and 665 kiithful sepoys. 

All that was possible to be done in the way of 
storing provisions and ammunition was done by 
Lawrence, but ere the siege had well commenced, 
a shell passed through the room where he lay, and 
wounded him mortally. Within two days he died, 
his sole wish being that no epitaph should be written 
above his grave save that which told that Henry 
Lawrence had “ tried to do his duty.” 

The garrison under Colonel Inglis, of the 32nd 
Regiment, held on bravely against the mutinous 
sepoys and the few rebellious Talukdars who had 
brought their followers to join in the struggle. 

From Calcutta Canning hurried up troops to the 
relief of Lucknow, the command being entrusted to 
the soldier-saint, Flenry Havelock. Of a race not yet 
extinct, Havelock knew no fear of man, yet in his 
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dying words to Outram, the Bayard of India, can 
^still be heard the weird, solemn echo from the limits 
of man’s tether : “ I have for forty years so ruled my 
life that when death comes I might face it without 
fear.” Stern, serious, and reserved, he had early in 
life joined the Baptists, bis wife being daughter of the 
famous Serampur missionary, the Rev. Dr. Marshman. 
His soldiers whom he not only sternly disciplined 
but earnestly prayed with, were well known in those 
days as “ Havelock’s Saints,” and, though sneered at 
for their piety, were wondered at for their unswerving 
steadiness and cool courage. Sir H. ITarding, who 
had watched the deep earnestness and unfaltering 
course of Havelock’s life, took full measure of the 
hero when he declared that, '' if ever India should 
be in danger, the Government have only to put 
Havelock at the head of an army and it will be 
saved.” 

Many a fight had Havelock fought ; at Khurd 
Kdbul, Jalalcib^id, Maharajpur, Mudki, Firozshah, 
and Sobraon, to find himself a Colonel in 1854, after 
forty-two years’ service, and a Major-General in 1857 
at the age of sixty-two, with the one ambition that 
had ever fired his soul—the ambition of command¬ 
ing an army in the field—unattained. There was 
no campaign in the world’s history the full details of 
which he had not mastered, and the leading move¬ 
ments of which he had not panted to put in 
practice. 

Hurrying from the war in Persia he landed at 
Calcutta on the 17th of June, and was introduced to 
the Governor-General by Sir Patrick Grant the new 
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(x)mman(ler-in-Chicf who had travelled with him 
from Madras, as the man who was to save th^ 
[4^arrison at C'awnpiir, and Sir Henry Lawrence at 
Lucknow. I^y tlie time Havelock reached Allahabid 
on the 30th of June, the i^arrison at Cawnpur had 
fallen ; hut, not knowing' the sad news, the relieving 
force, on the /th of July, commenced their memor¬ 
able march for the relief of (Jawnj)ur and Lucknow. 
Havelock was at the head of some 1,500 Europeans 
and a little band of volunteer cav alry under Captain 
Barrow, Major Renaud having started beforehand, 
on the 30th of June, with two guns, 400 men of the 
Madras 1^'usiliers and <S4th Regiment, with 300 Sikhs. 
As the small ariu}^ strode on to meet death from the 
foe, from sunstroke, cholera, and disease—for but 250 
of them crossed the (janges for Lucknow—the news 
v\'as sent back from Renaud’s advance column that 
Caw'iipur had fallen. 

'There were men in the relieving force who knew 
what it was to fight -men of NeilTs Grxl-forgotten 
“Lambs”; men of the 78th, the Ross-shire ILiffs, 
wlio would listen in stern silence to the long-s])un 
heroic appeals of Havcuock, but who swore in wild 
rage to take a terrible revenge on the murderers of 
the women and children at C'awn])iir ; men of the 84th 
who had served with Wellington, and 100 of whose 
number were at f'awnpur and Lucknow ; men of the 
64th whom Havelock had commanded in J^ersia ; 
Bras}^er’s Sikhs and Maude’s artilleiy who, when the 
staggering bullocks broke down, dragged their guns 
themselves to the front. There was the plucky band 
of twenty badl}’-moLmted volunteers under Captain 
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Barrow, who waited not for the order lo charge, but 
fode straight through the sepoys amid the cheers of 
Havelock and his regulars. Cholera moved among 
them, the sun pitilessly slew them ; still they fought 
on. On the 13th of July, at Fatehpur, they wem for 
Havelock his first battle, scattered the sepoys in four 
hours’ fight, and captured eleven guns ; on the i 5th 
they rushed the sepoy entrenchments, but Renaud fell, 
to fight no more ; the same afternoon they crossed 
the bridge over the Pandu Nadi, and charged into the 
midst of the rebel gunners, for nothing could stay 
them. Though the garrison at C awn pur was now 
known to have been massacred, the news had come 
that the women and children were alive, and, with 
Havelock, the soldiers cried, With God’s help we 
shall save them, or every man of us die in the 
attempt.” 

Beyond Mah^irajpur NAna Sahib came out with 
eight guns and 5,000 of his troops, and arranged his 
sepoys in a crescent one mile and a quarter across 
the road to Cawnpur, where he bid defiance to 
Barrow’s 20 gentlemen volunteers, 1,100 infantry, 
and 300 Sikhs. While the Fusiliers and Barrow’s 
handful of cavalry drew the fire of the enemy’s 
centre, the left was rolled in by the Ross-shire Buffs, 
who charged down in slow, swinging run on the 
guns, and hurled the rebel sepoys before them, 
pausing only for a moment to cheer the gentlemen 
volunteers as they dashed down the Trunk Road 
into the midst of the enemy’s sowars. 

The weary, sunstricken soldiers had to press on, 
for in the distance the mutineers had rallied, and 
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Nana Sahib rode in front of them on an elephant. 
The daring band of hhiglishmen, hardly able 
carry the weight of their muskets, had to pause 
and crouch on the ground while over their heads 
the cannon balls came hissing. The captured guns 
had been left behind, and Maude’s battery could 
no longer advance. “ Rise up,’' cried Havelock, “ the 
longer you look at it, the less you will like it ! 
d'he 64th rushed forward, led by Major Stirling and 
headed by IJeutenant Havelock, the General’s son 
and aide-de-cam]), for which he got the Victoria 
Cross ; in the rear the ground was strewn with 
wounded, and the enemy broke in total rout. 
Nan;i Sahib galloped off in haste, for he knew the 
hated h'eringhi soldiers who had so wildly fought 
their way from Allahabad were hurrying to view, 
with maledictions against his name, the well at 
Cawnpur, where the women and children lay asleep. 
Cawn|)ur was gained ; the British soldiers wandered 
over the entrenchments, wondering how the gar¬ 
rison had held out, and how frail women had so 
heroically borne their part in the unequal conflict. 

In the well of Cawnpur lay the uncovered remains 
of 118 women and 92 children, brutally murdered. 

The wrath of General Neill was terrible and not to 
be stayed, for, as he wrote, ‘‘ My object was to inflict 
a fearful punishment for a revolting, cowardly, and 
barbarous deed, and to strike terror into the rebels. 
No one who has witnessed the scenes of murder, 
mutilation, and massacre can ever listen to the word 
‘ mercy ’ as applied to these fiends.” 

Still tlie task was not finished ; news came from 
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Lucknow that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead, and 
^that in overwhelming numbers the rebels swarmed 
around the Residency. 

The (ianges rolled between and had to be bridged ; 
beyond, the rice-fields were flooded, the rain fell in 
torrents. Yet Havelock and his force, now 1,500 
strong, of whom 1,200 were luiropeans, twelve 
small guns, and two troops of mounted infantry, 
set forth on the 20th of July for the relief of 
Lucknow—a seemingly hopeless task. By the time 
that the advanced Oudh sepoys were driven back 
from Unao, nine miles out, and again from Bashi- 
ratganj, six miles further on, the gallant band 
had lost one-sixth of its European force, the enemy 
was still in front, Lucknow was surrounded with 
rebels, and cholera and dysentery were mowing down- 
Havelock’s troops. If any further advance took 
place it was certain that not a man would have 
lived to reach the Bailey Guard Gate at Lucknow. 
So the gallant band had to sullenly and sadly 
move back to Cawnpur, On the 4th of August 
the attempt was again essayed, but to fail ; again 
on the nth of August a final struggle was made, 
the enemy beaten back a third time from Bashi- 
ratganj, and Havelock had to recognise the im¬ 
practicability of the task he had undertaken. 

One more figlit had to be fought by the wearied 
troops, who, on the i6th of August, advanced to 
Bithiir, where they gained a brilliant victory over 
4,000 rallied sepoys of Nand SAhib. In the midst of 
all Havelock’s struggles the bitter news came that his 
command had passed to Major-General Sir James 
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Outram, to whom the duty of relieving Lucknow 
was now entrusted by right of seniority. ♦ 

Outram, the Bayard of India, was not the man to 
fear to act as his chivalrous nature prompted him. 
On reaching Cawnpur on the 13th of September, he 
penned his famous order in which he waived his 
right to relieve the beleaguered garrison : “ The 
Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and ad¬ 
miration of the brilliant deed of arms achieved by 
Brigadier-Cjeneral Havelock and his gallant troops, 
will cheerfully waive his rank in favour of that 
Officer on this occasion, and will accom])any the force 
to Lucknow in his Civil capacity as Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Oudh, tendering his Military Services to 
Brigadier-General Havelock as a volunteer. On the 
relief of Lucknow the Major-General will resume his 
position at the Head of the Forces.'^ 

By the 19th of September Havelock rode out at 
the head of a well-equipped force of 2,388 Euro- 
j)ean infantry, over 100 volunteer horsemen under 
Barrow, 282 artillery under Maude, Olpherts, and 
Eyre, with Major Cooper of the Bengal Artillery in 
command, 341 Sikli infantry, and 59 native cavalry. 
Outram showed his profound contempt for the 
mutineers by never drawing his sword during the 
campaign, trusting only to his gold-headed malacca 
catie, with which he dealt sounding blows on the 
backs of the flying sepoys. 

Before the first day's march had ended the rebels 
were driven right through Mangalwar, past Bashfrat- 
ganj, and by the end of the second day the booming 
of cannon from Lucknow could be heard. 
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By the 23rd the gardens of tlie large square en- 
closure, known as the Alambagh, were in sight. In 
front stretched the long line of mutineers. While 
Olpherts and Eyre drove in the enemy’s centre and 
left, the infantry captured the Alambagh, and chased 
the sepoys across the Cljarbagh Bridge spanning the 
canal, two miles beyond which lay Lucknow. When 
the long day’s work was at last over the glad news 
reached the wearied soldiers that Delhi had fallen. 

From the 13th of May, when Captain Henry Daly 
rode in from Mardan, having covered 580 miles in 
twenty-two marches, at the head of 800 Guerilla 
guides, troops had poured towards the ridge at Delhi, 
until by August there were there assembled 8,748 
men, of whom 3,317 were Europeans. 

From Peshawar John Lawrence had sent 300 
veteran Sikh artillerymen, 1,200 hastily raised Sikh 
sajDpers and miners, he even hesitated if he should 
not hand l^eshdwar over to the Afghdn monarch, 
Dost Muhammad, and send all his regular troops 
to Delhi, depending on 7,000 faithful levies of the 
Rajas of JincI and Nabha and the Mahfirdjd of 
Patiala, aided by 1,000 Sikhs, to hold the Punjab. 
“Tell them,” wrote PMwardes in hasty expostulation, 
“they can have no more men from the Punjab.” 
“Give up everything,” wrote Nicholson, “but Pesha¬ 
war, Lahore, and Miilt^n.” “ Hold on to Peshawar 
to the last,” Canning answered from Calcutta 

Lawrence held on to the Punjab, but he deter¬ 
mined to play his last stake. Leaving himself but 
4,000 European troops, he sent his “ Movable 
Column ” to the front, and on the 14th of August 
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Nicholson, unconquered swordsman, terrible in his 
wrath, unrelenting in his vengeance, held in venera-* 
tion by his troopers, and worshipped as the very 
incarnation of the God of War by the wild Sikh 
soldiery, rode towards the ridge at the head of 2,500 
men, all ready to follow their leader up to the very 
gates of Delhi. 

On the 4th of Se])tembcr siege guns, waggons, and 
ammunition enough to grind ‘‘Delhi to powder,” were 
carried down by sixteen elephants from Firozpur. 

On Sej)tember r)th 3,300 effective British troops, 
5,400 sepoys, and 2,500 soldiers sent by loyal allies, 
waited before Delhi, there being in hospital over 3,000 
sick and wounded. By the 13th the city walls were 
breached, and before daybreak of the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember four columns marched to the assault. 

From the third column a brave band of heroes crept 
forth to hang the })owder-bags on the spikes of the 
Kashmir Gate to blow it to pieces. Sergeant Car¬ 
michael laid the train and fell dead ; Lieutenant 
Salkeld, R.F., seized the match, and then fell, shot 
through the arm and leg; Corporal Burgess fell mor¬ 
tally wounded as he fired the train; Lieutenant Home, 
R.K., and Bugler Hawthorne then sounded three 
times the advance, and over the rebels who had been 
killed by the explosion the column charged through 
the gateway and entered the city. The second 
column entered by the water bastion, while the first 
column, led by Nicholson, swarmed up the breach 
near the main guard. As Nicholson’s tall form 
strode down the narrow streets waving his sword to 
encourage his men forward against a gun that swept 
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the road, the hero fell, wounded to death* With 
Nicholson 60 officers and 1,085 men were slain in the 
capture of the city, the siege itself, which lasted from 
the 30th of May to the 20th of September, having 
cost the lives of 2,151 Europeans and r,686 natives, 
who fell fighting on our side. 

Bahadur ShAh, the last Emperor of the Mughals, 
fled for refuge to the tomb of his ancestor, Humayiin, 
some six miles from Delhi. Thither rode Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse, born leader of wayward spirits, un¬ 
hesitating in his lofty disdain and cold contempt of 
official routine and halting prudence. He seized the 
Emperor from amid his wavering attendants, brought 
him back to Delhi, and delivered him up to justice. 
Again he rode out to the tomb and captured the 
three princes, but as he led them towards Delhi he 
shot them dead on the public road, alleging that 
he feared the crowd might attempt a rescue. 

The Emperor was tried for rebellion, treason, and 
murder, and deported a State prisoner to Rangoon, 
where he died on the 7th of November, 1862, being 
buried in the night-time near his bungalow, so that 
none might know the resting-place of the last of the 
great Mughal Emperors. 

Outram and Havelock were, on the 23rd of Sep¬ 
tember, before the Alambagh, when the news reached 
them of the fall of Delhi. There the reserve am¬ 
munition, stores and baggage, wounded and sick of 
the relieving force were left behind, under a guard 
of European troops, the main body pressing on for 
their fatal march, on the 25th of September, for the 
Relief of Lucknow. 
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In an attack on the Yellow House by the Char- 
bagh bridge, Outram was shot through the arm, an 5 
Maude lost his best artillerymen. Here the first 
serious check came, for the bridge was swept by six 
guns strongly posted and entrenched. From the 
neighbouring houses by the canal-sides the mutineers 
kept up a licavy fire of musketry. Maude’s two guns, 
now worked by volunteer artiller}uncn, opened fire 
across the bridge at 150 yards’ range, and here 
some of his gunners were blown to j)ieces, the fire 
from their own guns having exploded their powder 
|)()uches. At all costs the bridge had to be carried. 
The Madras Fusiliers and cS4th were eager to charge. 
Young Havelock, Arnold, and TJeutcnant-Colonel 
I'raser Tytler advanced amid a storm of grape 
from the heavy guns ; Arnold fell shot through both 
thighs, Tytler and his horse were seen struggling 
on the ground, and Havelock alone was left to 
cheer on the h\isilicrs as they sprang forward to 
clear the way. The bridge taken, the 78th High¬ 
landers held it while the army of relief crossed 
by the right bank of the canal, and made their way 
towards the Secundra bagh under a heavy fire 
from the Muti Masjid and the Mess House, until 
they found themselves face to face with a battery 
posted in front of the Kaisarbagh or King’s Palace. 
As the main body hesitated, the 78th, who had left 
the bridge and marched by a short route to the 
left through the crowded streets, suddenly dashed 
forward on the flank of the battery, spiked the guns 
and cut down the rebel gunners. In front of the 
now combined force lay the narrow streets leading 
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to the Bailey Guard of the Residency. On each 
side the high houses were full of sepoys to the house¬ 
tops, the cross-alleys were crowded with desperate 
men. 

Outram vehemently protested against the fatal 
march almost into the valley of death until at length 
he turned away and cried out to Havelock to lead 
on the troops in God’s name.” 

From the housetops, from the windows, from the 
cross-streets, there poured an unrelenting fire on the 
devoted band, who could only stay now and then to 
send a volley through the side-alleys held by masses 
of sepoys and infuriated women. 

Outram, on his big Australian horse, was the first 
to scramble through a breach on the left of the 
Bailey Guard, and in a moment ‘‘ big, rough-bearded 
soldiers,” writes a lady, one of the survivors of the 
garrison, were seizing the little children out of our 
arms, kissing them with tears rolling down their 
cheeks, and thanking God that they had come in 
time to save them from the fate of those at Cawnpur.” 

To the besieged Havelock brought no supplies, his 
food and baggage had been left at the Alambdgh. 
The provisions in the Residency were, however, found 
to be much larger than had been reported. The 
defences were extended, and thereby necessarily 
weakened, being more exposed to the mining opera¬ 
tions. The garrison was reinforced but not relieved. 
The Relief of Lucknow had yet to come—a relief to 
be effected by Colin Campbell. 

Sir Colin Campbell—Old Khabarder, or Old Take- 
Care, as his soldiers loved to call him—was on 
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the nth of July, 1857, asked when he could start 
ffom England to take the chief command in India. 
“ To-morrow,” he curtly replied. He was then sixty- 
five years of age. He had seen service in the 
American War of 1812-14, in the second Sikh war of 
1848-9, he had commanded the Highland Brigade in 
the Crimea, at Alma, and Balaklava. On the 17th 
of August, 1857, he landed at Calcutta to take chief 
command. “ No advance will take place without me,” 
he wrote to Outram on the 28th of September, “even 
if it be made with a single regiment,” and to the 
Duke of ('ambridge he afterwards added, “ The des¬ 
perate street-fighting so gallantly conducted by Sir 
James Outram and General Havelock — the only 
course open to them—must, if possible, be avoided in 
future.” It was not, however, until the 3rd of Novem¬ 
ber that the Commander-in-Chicf reached Cawnpur, 
and placed himself at the head of a small army of 
5,000 men and 30 guns. Nearly 2,500 of these were 
composed of Colonel Greathed s column, which had 
marched from Delhi and driven 7,000 of Sindhia’s 
rebellious troops from before Agra. At Cawnpur he 
left General Windham with 500 English troops and 
550 native infantry and gunners to hold the canton¬ 
ments and bridge of boats across the Ganges and to 
watch the rebel force from Gwalior and Kalpi. 

On the lOth of November Colin Campbell was 
met by Lucknow Kavanagh, who nobly won the 
Victoria Cross by passing from the Residency dis¬ 
guised as a native and making his - way through 
60,000 rebels, massed in and around the city, to 
carry plans and news from Outram to the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief. Instead of advancing straight 
through Lucknow Sir Colin Campbell fought hi's 
way by the suburbs, captured the Dilkusha, or Palace 
of Heart’s Delight, and the Martiniere College, a 
building erected by a P'rench officer of fortune, 
Claude Martin. The Secundra Bagh, a square 450 
feet each way, held by the rebels, was carried by the 
93rd Highlanders, the S3rd, and 4th J^unjab Rifles, 
who slew 2,500 of the best fighting-men in Oudh, 
a brigade of three full regiments. 

The Shah Najaf, a strong domed mosque, with 
thick, heavy walls forty feet high, held out against 
the Pinglish cannonade for the whole afternoon, until 
Captain Peel, of the Shannon^ and his British sailors 
came to the rescue, and in the words of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs desj)atch “ the heavy guns were 
within 20 yards of the wShah Najaf, where they 
were unlimbered and poured in round after round 
against the massive walls of the building, the wither¬ 
ing fire of the Highlanders covering the naval brigade 
from great loss. But it was an action almost unex¬ 
ampled in war. Captain Peel behaved very much as 
if he had been laying the Shannon alongside an 
enemy’s frigate.” A breach was at length made, 
but when Adrian Hope and fifty of his men climbed 
in they found the building deserted. 

On the 17th the Mess House, after six hours’ 
fighting, was carried by a detachment of the 53rd 
and a company of the 90th Foot, led by Captain 
Wolseley, now Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army, the British flag being placed on its summit amid 
a shower of bullets by Lieutenant Roberts, now Field- 
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Marshal Lord Roberts. The observatory and Pearl 
Palace were next carried, followed by the historic 
meeting between Campbell, Havelock, and Outram. 

The congratulations were soon damped by Sir 
Colin Campbells order that witliin twenty-four 
hours the garrison and army should quit Lucknow 
and march back to Cawnpur. 

The wounded and sick w^erc carried out and by 
the night of the 22nd of November, the last man 
had marched from the entrenchments at Lucknow. 
One officer. Captain Waterman, was in the con¬ 
fusion left behind asleep. On waking up he found 
the well-known haunts abandoned and silent, and 
himself surrounded by some 40,000 rebel sepoys, 
who were still firing on the deserted posts. From 
this strange scene of war and silent desolation he 
escaped to join the rear-guard, half-crazed from fear. 
On the 23rd of November the Commander-in-Chief 
was able to write, The movement of retreat of last 
night by which the final rescue of the garrison was 
effected was a model of discipline and exactness. 
The consequence was that the enemy was completely 
deceived, and the force retired by a narrow tortuous 
lane, the only line of retreat open, in the face of 50,000 
enemies without molestation.” 

On the morning of the 24th of November the soul 
of the noble-minded Henry Havelock passed away. 
He died at the Dilkusha Gardens at the age of 
sixty-two. 

As the soldiers marched on to Cawnpur they buried 
him in the Alambagh gardens, where they carved 
the letter H. on a tree to mark his last resting-place. 
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He did not live to receive the baronetcy and pension 
granted him, they had to be handed on to his son 
and widow, yet from all came tributes to the memory 
* of the heroic soldier-saint 

Outram was left to guard the Alambagh ; Colin 
Campbell, with the garrison he had relieved, marched 
back to Cawnpur, only to find that in his absence 
(jrcneral Windham had been defeated by Tantia Topi, 
and was now surrounded by an army of 25,000 rebels, 
mostly mutinous troops of Sindhia from Gwalior. 

Sir Colin Cam|)bcll at once sent his sick, wounded 
and the rescued women and children away to Alla- 
hiibad, and then led out his troops against the army 
surrounding Cawn])ur under the command of the 
Nand Sahib, Tantia Topt) and Kunwar Singh the 
Rdj.'i of Jagdispur. The enemy’s right was driven in 
by three brigades under Adrian Hope, Walpole, and 
Inglis, and their artillery silenced' by a 24-pounder 
dragged up by Peel’s sailors. The whole of the 
Gwalior contingent retreated, being pursued and cut 
up for a distance of fourteen miles. Nana Sahib 
escaped to a ferry over the Ganges, twenty-five miles 
above Cawn|)ur, all his guns and baggage were 
taken, and his followers driven into the river, the 
boats in which they endeavoured to escape being 
fired on and sunk. 

By the middle of March, 1858, Lucknow was finally 
recaptured, but the rebels were unfortunately allowed 
to escape across the Gumti, to swarm for months 
afterwards round Nfina Sfihib in Rohilkhand and 
the leading chieftains in Oudh, until they were 
driven over the frontier into Nepal, where they 
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perished miserably in the jungles or surrendered to 
the overwhelming forces that slowly closed in on 
them from all sides. 

While Sir Colin Campbell, who had been raised to ^ 
the peerage as Lord Clyde, was slowly and cautiously 
driving the rebels before him in Oudh and Rohilk- 
hand, Sir Hugh Rose, by his rapid marches in Central 
India, carried out without a single check a scries of 
operations which for brilliancy, dash, and daring are 
without a parallel in the history of military operations 
in India. Starting from Holkar’s capital at Indore 
where he had restored (^rrRr, he, early in 1858, with 
two columns of 4,500 men, including four native 
regiments, captured the forts of Rathgarh and 
Barodia, and by the 3rd of February relieved the 
garrison at Sagar, where a handful of Ituropeans 
had for eight weary months desperately defended 
170 women and children from the rebel sepoys. 

On the 13th of February he captured the strong- 
fort of Garhakota and forced the pass of Mundin])ur, 
by taking the enemy’s defences in the rear, which 
so terrified them that they fled panic-stricken, and 
left clear the road to Jhfinsi, where, ten months before 
Captain Skene, the Resident, and sixty-seven English 
men, women, and children had been marched in re¬ 
ligious procession through the town and slain, amid 
the fierce cries of the fanatic Muhanimarlan priests. 

The fortress, built of solid granite, sixteen to twenty 
feet in height, on a steep precipitous rock, was held 
by 11,000 men, headed by their fierce Rani Ganga 
Bai, who had sworn an undying vengeance against 
the English rulers for having refused to recognise 
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her adopted child as heir to her dead husband’s 
principality. ^ 

For eight days the bristling guns from the fort 
^answered back shot for shot the besieging batteries. 
Sir Hugh Rose at length determined to save his 
ammunition and assault the almost dismantled fort 
and city. licfore the attack could be delivered news 
came that Tantia Topi had crossed the river Bctwa> 
and was marching at the head of 20,000 troops to 
the Ranfs aid. Sir Hugh Rose at once left his 
heavy guns playing on the city, and with 1,500 of 
his men marched to meet Tcintia Topi, who advanced 
at the head of his hosts confident of an easy victory. 
Before the Ihdtish artillery and cavalry the rebels 
fell back dismayed, the ground for sixteen miles was 
strewn with abandoned guns, stores, and ammunition, 
1,500 of Tantia Topi’s troops fell, the rest, disbanded 
and broken, fled across the Betwa back towards 
Kalpi. The wearied troops of Sir Hugh Rose, some 
of whom had not for seventeen days and nights taken 
off their clothes nor unbridled their horses, had to 
turn back for the attack on Jhansi. After a desperate 
resistance the fort fell, and half the garrison was 
slain, but the brave Queen escaped on horseback 
with her infant stepson through the outposts of the 
British camp. 

The forces of Tdntia Topi and those of the escaped 
Jhfinsi Rdni made a stand at Kunch, whence they 
were driven after a fight which lasted from daybreak 
till nine at night on the 7th of May, with a loss of 
six hundred men and fifteen guns, the pursuit being 
maintained by the exhausted British troops at foot- 
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pace. Under a terrible heat, reaching no® in the 
* shade, native^s and Europeans struggled on, many 
falling dead by the roadside, many in greater numbers 
than those slain by the enemy being carried back 
delirious. 

Sir Hugh Rose, who was himself three times 
rendered insensible from sunstroke, wrote on the 
22nd of May after the final attack, when tlie rebels 
were driven out of Kalpi, “It was ijg^ in the shade, 
and 200 men out of less than 400 of the 25th Native 
Infantry fell out of the ranks stricken by the sun.” 

On news of the success of the campaign, Lord 
Canning at once telegraphed to Sir Hugh Rose, 
“Your capture of Kalpi has crowned a series of 
brilliant and uninterrupted successes. I thank you 
and your brave soldiers with all my heart.” 

During the campaign Sir Hugh Rose and his 
force suffered so severely that under medical advice 
he was ordered to take immediate leave to Bombay 
and send his troops into cantonments. 

Preparations had been made for a cessation of 
military operations when news was received that 
Sindhia’s troops at Gwalior had mutinied and placed 
themselves, their fort with its arsenal-guns and 
supplies, under the command of Tantia Topi, and 
the R^ini of Jhansi, who now had a force of some 
18,000 troops to oppose to the worn-out British 
army. On the i6th of June Sir Hugh Rose, joined 
by Brigadier-General Napier, drove the rebels from 
the Morar cantonments, while Brigadier Smith cap¬ 
tured the heights to the east of Gwalior. In the 
engagement the Jhdnsi Queen, wearing her usual 
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manly costume, a red jacket and trousers and white 
turban, was slain in a charge of the 8th Hussars,' 
the rebel army thus losing their noblest and bravest 
leader who died amid the universal mourning of her 
people at the early age of twenty. 

By the 19th of June Gwalior was captured by 
Lieutenants Rose and Waller, who, with a handful 
of men, crept U|) the hillside and broke in the gates 
of the fort, Rose paying with his life for the daring 
enterprise. 

i'he (jwalior mutineers threw away their arms and 
ammunition and fled far away over the country, pur¬ 
sued by General Napier. Tantia Topi was captured 
by Captain, afterwards Sir Richard, Meade, and 
executed at Sipri on the oSth of April, 1859; Nana 
Sahib disappeared in the Nej)al jungles and was 
never heard of more, though an occasional tele¬ 
gram in our daily j^apers still announces some 
foolish story of his reappearance. The surrender 
of the last 4,000 of his followers to Brigadier 
Uolditch put an end to the final period of the 
Mutiny, 

J^eace once restored, the Government of India passed 
from the Company to the Queen, who, on the 1st of 
November, 1858, in lier Proclamation—the Magna 
Charta of the people of India—declared the future 
policy of British rule in India: '‘We hereby announce 
to the Native Princes of India that all treaties, 
engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company 
are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously 
maintained, and We look for a like observance on 
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their part. We desire no extensions of Our present 
territorial possessions ; and while We will permit no 
aggression upon Our dominions or Our Rights to be 
attempted with impunity, We shall sanction no en- 
croaclimcnt on those of others, We shall respect the 
rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as Our 
own ; and we desire that they—as well as our own 
subjects—should enjoy prosperity, and that social ad¬ 
vancement, which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good government. We hold ourselves bound 
to the Natives of Our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty, which bind us to all Our other 
subjects, and those obligations by the Blessing of 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 
Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of re¬ 
ligion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire to 
impose our convictions on any of our subjects.” 

To all those who had remained loyal and rendered 
services, rewards in money and land, honours and 
decorations, were bestowed with no stinting hand, 
while to repentant Talukdars of Oudh who were 
guiltless of shedding blood their estates were returned 
with an hereditary and permanent title. 

In the sepoy army sweeping changes were made. 
At the close of the year preceding the Mutiny, the 
army, which consisted of six natives to every Jiuro- 
pean, was after the Mutiny reduced to the proportions 
of two natives to one European, and the artillery was 
placed almost entirely in the hands of Europeans. 

The Mutiny left behind it a heavy burden on the 
people of India. The National Debt had grown from 
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59J millions sterling to nearly 89 millions, and the 
three years of the Mutiny ended in a deficit of over * 
30 millions sterling—a serious one when, with an income 
of not 37 millions, it was estimated that the year i860 
would end in a further deficit of 6^ millions. To 
restore the financial equilibrium Mr. Wilson, the new 
Finance Minister, was obliged to place an income-tax 
of 4 per cent, on all incomes above ;^^50 a year, and 
2 per cent, on all incomes from £20 to £^o, but had 
to relinquish a proposed taxation of tobacco, and a 
license-tax on trades and professions. Mr. Samuel 
Laing, who succeeded Mr. Wilson, abolished the 
income-tax on all incomes under £^o a year, and 
effected a reduction of 3]- millions on military 
expenses, and half a million on civil expenditure. 
During the period from 1856 to 1862 the natural 
growth in the land revenue, showed an increase of 
2 \ millions sterling so that Lord Canning was able 
to declare in 1862 ‘‘that he left India in peace and 
prosperity.” 

Blind, weak, and incapable as Lord Canning’s de¬ 
tractors judged him, still the proudest boast of his 
country will ever be that while hasty counsel urged 
him to wage an almost justifiable war of retribution, 
he had courage to declare that “ no taunts or sarcasms, 
come from what quarter they may, will turn me from 
the path which I believe to be that of my public 
duty.” He had stood calm, proudly reserved and 
unmoved though the raging storm of race hatred 
surged around and almost threatened to sweep him 
away in its tempestuous passion. He had risked his 
reputation and sacrificed his life to carry out his trust 
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in the full determination to deliver it again into her 
'’Majesty’s hands “ without spot or stain from any act 
or word.” He left India tired, wan, and broken 
down, to receive, within a few months’ time, the 
news that he was a dying man with the weary cry, 
“ What! so soon r ” 
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T.ORD 1 u/;in succeeded Lord Canning on the I2th 
of Marcli, I(S62, and died within two years. The work 
of (jovernment was carried on by Sir William Denison, 
Governor of Madras, until the arrival of the new 
Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, who reached India on 
the 12th of January, 1864. 

India was in the meantime enga^Rcd in a disastrous 
frontier campaign, which at one lime called forth for 
its suppression the whole available military resources 
of the Government. To the west of the Indus, amid 
the fastnesses of the outlying spurs of the Hindu Kush, 
a band of fanatic Muhammadans, known as Wahabis, 
had formed a colony, whence they had spread sedi¬ 
tious exhortations to all true Muhammadans to aid 
with money, arms, and prayers in an unrelenting war 
against unbelievers. To their strongholds of Sitcina, 
Jadun, and Malka in the Mahdban, or Mountains of 
the Great Forest, mutinous sepoys from the lowlands, 
wild Pathans and fierce Afridis flocked in numbers, 
all eager to join in raiding the lowland villages 
and glad to swell the band of those whose lawless 
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instincts were sanctioned by a fanatic zeal for the 
'welfare of Uic Muhammadan faith. In 1853, 
again in 1858, their histnesses had been raided and 
their abiding-place at Sitana burned to the ground, 
but still recruits from the Muhammadan cities in the 
PiinjVib, in Behar and Bengal, flocked to the standard 
of revolt. 

At length, in October, 1863, Brigadier-General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, was directed to march against 
them at the head of 7,000 picked troops. At the 
Ambela Pass he was met by a force of i 5,000 fighting 
men who had assembled to resent the threatened 
invasion of their mountain homes. The British force 
was hemmed in, and for three weeks the camp could 
only hold its own. l"rom all quarters new tr()0|)s were 
hurried forward, the pass was cleared, and by the r 5th 
of December General (iarvock, brought the tribesmen 
to terms. On the 22nd of December the Wahabi 
.settlement at Malka was burned, and the expedition 
retired, having lost over one-tenth of its total number. 

Three weeks after the Ambela cam[)aign was ended, 
Sir John Lawrence arrived in India, where he ruled 
until January, 1869, having, during his long service 
from the time he first landed on the 9th of P'ebruary, 
1830, held every post from A.ssistant to tlie Resident 
at Delhi up to Viceroy. A few days before he 
reached Calcutta Mr. Ashley Eden had been de¬ 
spatched from Darjiling on a mission to the capital of 
Bhutan, a wild, unsettled country lying amid the 
Himalayas to the north of A.ssam and Bengal, whence 
the wild Buddhist Tartars who inhabited the land 
yearly raided the lowland valleys, carrying off the 
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cattle from the British villages. The Embassy and 
its slender escort of one hundred sepoys, struggled oif 
through the snow-clad mountain ranges, their passage 
opposed by the native chiefs who extorted bribes from 
the envoy and delayed his progress. When Punakha, 
the winter capital, was reached, Mr. Ashley Eden was 
subjected to many gross insults, and ultimately forced, 
under threats of imprisonment, to sign a humiliating 
treaty whereby it was agreed that the passes leading 
from Assam should be surrendered to Bhutan. To 
this treaty the Ihdtish envoy affixed his signature, 
taking care, however, to iidd that he signed “ under 
compulsion.” He then escaped by night and brought 
back to India the news of the result of his mission. 
The treaty was at once repudiated, and three months 
given to the rulers of Bhutan to send in their sub¬ 
mission. No answer was received and war was 
declared. The forts commanding the passes from 
Bengal were captured and occupied, but Colonel 
Campbell and a garrison of five hundred men were 
surprised while holding Diwangiri, and though they 
easily rei)e!led the first assaults, their ammunition ran 
short and the water was cut off, so they were obliged 
to retire, and leave behind two guns and their sick and 
wounded to the care of the enemy. Brigadier Henry 
Tombs hurried up with reinforcements and soon 
terminated the ignominious warfare against a con¬ 
temptible and ignorant foe. The eighteen dw^rs, or 
passes, leading from Bengal and Assam, were sur¬ 
rendered by the Bhutias under promise of a yearly 
subsidy, thus adding a tea-growing district some i8o 
miles long by 20 to 30 broad to British territory. 
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Urgent though the necessity was of keeping the 
4 and secure from invasion and the peaceful lowland 
villages safe from pillage and the firebrand, the new 
Governor-General had to devise means to meet a 
nearer danger arising from the ravages of pestilence 
and famine. From time immemorial the husbandmen 
in the rich river valleys of India have ploughed their 
lands, sown their seed, and reaped the produce calmly 
indifferent to the coming and going of their foreign 
rulers, knowing that to all alike they must pay tribute. 
War to them is but one of the great evils flowing from 
princes and kings whose rule must be endured, but 
from the two great terrors, arising from gods and 
immortals—pestilence and famine—they fly in terror 
or else sit silent in their homes waiting for death. 

In the year 1866 utter desolation spread over the 
district of Orissa and one million of its inhabitants, 
one-fourth of the entire population, perished from 
starvation. The district lay within easy reach of 
plenty, and was fertile enough to have exported 
50,000 lbs. of rice the previous year, yet in 1867 it 
was rendered an uninhabitable desert. 

These alluvial littoral tracts, lying along the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, were then not only shut in from 
Central India by high mountains and inaccessible 
from the sea while the monsoon winds raged, but were 
unapproachable from the north or south in consequence 
of the bad roads and unbridged rivers, over which lay 
the only means of communication from Calcutta or 
Madras. 

When, in September, 1865, the rains failed and the 
fields were parched, the people prayed for remission 
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of the land revenue, for there remained to them neither^ 
money nor food. It is impossible for the British 
administration in India to tell what grain lies hidden 
under ground in the village store-pits, or how much is 
held back by the merchants who hope to gain a rich 
harvest when prices rise high or when scarcity passes 
into actual famine. So in 1865 the chief Revenue 
authorities saw no reason for alarm; the land of Orissa 
was the richest in India; rice was reported to be held 
in plenty by the village merchants, and it was expected 
that more would be imported by private enterprise 
when prices commenced to rise. In May, 1866, the 
news suddenly reached Sir John Lawrence that the 
people were actually dying in their thousands, that 
along the sandy and worn-out roads no carts could 
travel, while ships laden with food lay tossing at the 
mercy of the waves near the coast, no boat from the 
shore being able to reach them on account of the 
monsoon winds. Famine amid surrounding plenty 
devastated Orissa and Ganjam. Cholera, fever, and 
disease stalked abroad among the emaciated people 
who strove to support life by eating the shrivelled 
leaves of the stunted shrubs and earth from the 
ant-hills. 

When the long-looked-for rain at length came, the 
wide Mahdnadi rose in flood, broke its high banks, 
and spread its waters over a district one thousand 
square miles in extent. The new-sown crops were 
covered, and millions of the despairing population 
driven from their homes. 

The terrible loss incurred during the short course 
of the Orissa famine, and the suddenness with which 
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the disaster passed beyond control, compelled the 
Government in 1868, when the rains again failed in 
Northern India, to notify to the district officers that 
they would be held directly responsible for all loss of 
life that could possibly be prevented. Wells were 
immediately dug, the lai\d revenue was remitted, food 
from Oudh was hurried to the threatened districts 
in British territory, where loss of life was happily 
averted, while in the native states of Rajputdna up¬ 
wards of half a million people perished in two years. 

The question of prevention and mitigation of famine 
long remained the gravest problem of Indian ad¬ 
ministration. During recent years all the skill and 
resources within reach of a Western civilisation have 
been ceaselessly called upon to devise means whereby 
these sufferings of the people might in some degree, 
at least, be alleviated. A new Department of Irriga¬ 
tion, for the purpose of planning and constructing 
canals for the protection of districts liable to drought 
or floods, was instituted under CoIonel^ Richard 
Strachey. New works, costing some quarter of a 
million sterling, were carried out before John Law¬ 
rence left India, and plans had been pre})ared for 
others, estimated to cost at least ^30,000,000, within 
ten years. 

The construction of railways was pushed forward, 
and 1,556 miles of rail were opened up in five years, 
so that India, which possessed only 21J miles of rail¬ 
way in 1853, had 4,000 miles opened up by 1868. 
These railways, which cost £iy,ooo per mile, were 
constructed with money raised upon the security of 
a State guarantee of 5 per cent, interest, so that 
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the shareholders incurred no risk. It was not till the 
Northern Punjab Railway was commenced that State^ 
railways were constructed and money raised at from 
3 to 4 per cent., the line being carried out on the 
narrow-gauge system, or one metre in width, costing 
only some £ 6 ,ooo per mile. 

Though the rice-growing districts on the east 
coast suffered so terribly from famine, the cotton¬ 
growing tracts on the west had enjoyed undreamed¬ 
of prosperity. 

During the period of the American Civil War the 
demand for Indian cotton, for the Lancashire mills, 
in consequence of the supply from America having 
ceased, became so great that the price in Bombay 
rose fourfold. When the war came to an abrupt 
close in 1865, the American cotton, with its long 
staple, again easily ousted the Indian cotton in the 
home markets, and the Indian merchants and culti¬ 
vators were suddenly deprived of their new-found 
means of wealth. The wages of labour fell to their 
normal condition ; the cotton merchants in Bombay 
failed one after another. Companies, started in the 
days of prosperity for visionary schemes of land re¬ 
clamation, mining, tea-planting, and every form of 
wild and impossible project, immediately collapsed. 
The final blow came in 1866, when the Bombay 
Bank, empowered by a new charter granted in 1864 
by Sir Bartle PTere, the Governor of Bombay, to 
make large advances on other than Government 
securities, failed, half its capital was lost in place of 
which it held some two millions of useless debts. 
Not only were the merchants involved in the ruin. 
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but also many of the Government officials who had 
trusted their long-earned savings to a bank they had 
considered secure from its close connection with the 
Government. The general depression was further 
increased by the fact that the e.xtraordinary expendi¬ 
ture on reproductive works, joined to an increasing 
ordinary expenditure resulted in a deficit of eleven 
millions sterling during the three years from 1866 to 
1869. 

The financial position was undoubtedly grave, and 
yearly became more complicated, owing to demands 
for funds over and above tho.se necessary for internal 
defence, development of the resources of the country, 
and protection against famine and pestilence. 

The pressing nature of these demands can be 
best estimated from the fact that from the year 
l8(X), when Paul I., the Ru.ssian Czar, strove to gain 
the aid of Napoleon in his first advance from the 
Caspian towards HerAt, Kandahar, and the Indus, 
down to the year 1885, when Mr. Gladstone de¬ 
manded an immediate vote of £ii ,000,000 from 
the English Parliament to prepare for a war which 
appeared inevitable, the Indian Government has 
deemed it necessary to spend upwards of 70 
millions sterling in securing the north-west passes 
from any possibility of invasion, while the annual 
expenditure on frontier fortifications has increased so 
grievously as almo.st to lend justification to the 
present contention that the finances of India have 
been reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. 

The question first came within the sphere of 
practical oolitics six months before John Lawrence 
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landed in Calcutta, when the Amir of Afghdnis- 
tdn, Dost Muhammad, died at Herdt, and left his 
kingdom to his son Sher All, passing over his two 
elder sons Afzul and Azim, both born of a mother 
less noble than the mother of Sher All. In 1864 
Muhammad Afzul Khdn rose in rebellion and pro¬ 
claimed himself Amir at Balkh ; Azim hurried from 
his Governorship at Kuram to the aid of his elder 
brother, while among the other sixteen of Dost 
Muhammad’s sons a fratricidal war commenced. 

Towards the fighting brothers Lawrence steadily 
maintained a policy of “ non-intervention ; and to 
whichever brother succeeded in establishing himself 
in power at Kdbul, Herat, or Kandahdr, friendly 
letters of congratulation were sent. 

By September, 1868, Sher All succeeded in 
establishing himself as Amir of Afghanistan, his 
brother Azim fled as a fugitive to Turkestdn, and 
Abdur Rahman, son of Afzul, escaped to Khiva, 
thence to Bokhara and Tashkend, in Turkestiin, 
where he received a pension of 18,000 roubles from 
the Russian Government. When Sher All was com¬ 
pletely in possession of his father’s dominions the 
Viceroy offered him a sum of ;£’6o,ooo, along with 
3,500 muskets, in accordance with the strongly ex¬ 
pressed opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, who wrote: 
“ Whatever the price it must be paid, of such para¬ 
mount importance is it to obtain at the present 
time a dominant position at Kabul, and to close 
that avenue of approach against Russia.” 

Unfortunately the ruler of Afghanistan was now 
wearied with the English, who had stood aloof during 
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« times of trouble and dissension, only to come forward, 
when peace was established, to make friends with him 
when he had risen to power. More than once Sher 
All sought to gain the aid and alliance of Russia— 
a course Sir John Lawrence determined to oppose, 
for, as he wrote to the Home Government, it was 
now time to inform Russia ‘‘ in firm but courteous 
language that it cannot be permitted to interfere in 
the affairs of Afghanistan.” 

Lord Mayo succeeded to the Governor-Generalship 
in 1869, and Sher All came to Ambiila hoping to 
gain from the new Viceroy an alliance offensive and 
defensive against all his enemies. From Lord Mayo 
the Amir could obtain no treaty, no promise of a 
fixed allowance, not even a recognition of himself 
and his descendants as possessing a right to rule in 
Afghanistan. The Governor could only declare that 
“ we are prepared to give him all the moral support 
in our power ; and that in addition we are willing to 
assist him with money, arms and ammunition, native 
artificers, and in other ways, whenever we deem it 
desirable to do so.” 

To Lord Mayo it seemed well that the people of 
Afghanistan should gradually and surely learn that 
on no pretext would a British soldier cross their 
frontiers to interfere in their internal affairs. He 
hoped that an agreement could be made with Russia 
whereby both nations would consent to abstain from 
interfering with the dominions held by Sher Ah, 
and accept the Oxus as the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. 

In January, 1873, the boundaries to the north of 
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Af^hcUlistcin were fixed, Russia consenting* to waive 
any objections to Badaksh^in and Wakhan being in-^ 
eluded in the territories held by the Amir, Sher Ali. 
The safest policy for the Indian Government to 
pursue with regard to Afghanistan had been in¬ 
dicated by Sir John Lawrence in the following 
words ; “ We think it impolitic and unwise to 
decrease any of the difficulties which would be en¬ 
tailed on Russia, if that Power seriously thought of 
invading India, as we should constantly decrease 
them if we left our own frontier and met her half¬ 
way in a difficult country and ])ossibly in the midst 
of a hostile or exasperated poj^ulation. We see no 
limit to the expenditure wliich such a move might 
require, and we protest against the necessity of 
having to impose taxation on the j^eople of India.’' 
In his opinion the threatened danger could only 
be averted by “ husbanding our finances and con¬ 
solidating and multiplying our resources in quiet 
preparation for all contingencies which no Indian 
statesman should disregard.” 

The importance of this policy was further forced on 
Lord Mayo by the fact that, in addition to the deficit 
of eleven millions sterling accruing from the years 
1866-69, the estimates for 1869-70, his first year of 
office, disclosed on examination a further probable 
heavy deficit of nearly if millions sterling. Not¬ 
withstanding the urgency of providing for a possible 
recurrence of famine and the necessity of opening up 
the resources and trade of the country by an exten¬ 
sion of railways, as well as providing for the defence 
of the North-west Frontier, Lord Mayo wrote: “ I am 
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determined not to have another deficit, if it lead to 
* the diminution of the Army, the reduction of Civil 
Establishments, and the stoppage of Public Works.” 

By curtailment of the grant for ])ublic works, by 
reduction of the amount for local expenditure, by 
raising the income-tax from i to 2^ per cent., and 
by increasing the salt duties in Bombay and Madras, 
the Viceroy succeeded in changing an expected 
deficit of ^1,650,000 into a surplus of ;CioS,ooo. 
During the next three years, from 1870-1 to 1872-3, 
Lord Mayo’s financial reforms resulted in a surplus of 
.;^S,840,134. 

All Lord Mayo’s efforts for the welfare of India 
came to a sad close on the 8th of P'ebruary, 1872, 
when he was stabbed by a convict while inspecting 
the convict settlement of the Andaman Islands. 

A vivid and impressive account is given in the 
Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, edited by 
his brother, Leslie Stephen, of the solemnity of the 
mournful procession, when the body of the dead 
Viceroy was borne through the streets of Calcutta. 
The terrible reality seems to have struck the minds 
of all the .sorrowing onlookers that they were but 
a band of foreigners asserting their right to wage 
a war for Western civili.sation amid a hostile people 
who would willingly free themselves, if possible, 
from the galling restraints under which their j)eace 
and prosperity were assured. In a letter from 
Calcutta, dated PTbruary 23, 1872, Sir James 

Stephen described his feelings, which must have 
been common to many of the onlookers: I never 
expected to be impressed by a mere ceremonial, 
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but there were some things almost oppressive from^ 
their reality and solemnity. . . . The whole road was 
lined with troops on both sides, but they stood at 
intervals of several yards, and there was an immense 
crowd close behind, in some places in between them. 

. . . I saw some suspicious-looking fellows grinning 
and sneering and showing their teeth myself, and 
I felt as if I could have killed them. No one who 
has not felt it can imagine how we all feel out here 
in regard to such matters. When Lord Mayo was 
stabbed I think every man in the country felt as if 
he had been more or less stabbed himself. . . . There 
was a dead silence all the way and the Europeans as 
grim as death.” 

A few days after he describes the scene when the 
coffin was carried to the ship. “You cannot imagine 
the awful solemnity which all this precaution gave the 
whole thing. It was like marching through a city 
half dead and half besieged. . . . There was a stern 
look of reality about the whole affair quite unlike 
what one has seen elsewhere. Troops and cannon 
and gun-carriages seem out of place in England . . . 
but it is a very different matter here where everything 
rests upon military force. The guns and the troops 
are not only the outward and visible marks of power, 
but they are the power itself to a great extent.” 

Facts such as these, apparent to most British 
officials in India, military and civil alike, have a 
significance more or less definitely indicated by the 
tacit silence universally held by all thoughtful men 
when their opinion is sought on Indian affairs, for 
they know full well the appalling catastrophe that 
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would sweep over the land, rolling away innocent 
and guilty alike, if once the spring were recklessly 
loosened which at present holds all quiet in a 
seeming sleep of peace and amity. 

When Lord Northbrook landed at Calcutta in May, 
1872, and assumed charge of the Government from 
Lord Napier, India was at peace, the finances satis¬ 
factory, and hopes entertained that the income-tax 
might be abolished, a surplus of if millions being 
expected on the year’s estimates. Trade was pros¬ 
perous, having grown rapidly since the opening in 
1869 of the Suez Canal. The new Viceroy was free 
to view calmly the pressing questions daily becoming 
more important, arising from the steady advance of 
Russia towards the Hindu Kush. 

By 1865 General Kaufmann reached Samarkand, 
and Bokhara had become tributary to the Czar. By 
June, 1873, Khiva fell, and the territories of the Khan 
up to the right bank of the Oxus were annexed. 
The Amir of Afghanistan, alarmed for the safety of 
his own kingdom, at once sent an envoy with all 
speed to Simla to learn from Lord Northbrook if he 
could depend on the English for help in the event 
of his own lands being invaded. 

England had been assured by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment that Afghanistan lay outside the sphere of 
her conquests, so Lord Northbrook sent back word 
to the Amir that there was no cause for alarm) 
that the English Government was prepared to 
aid him with money and supplies, and in case of 
necessity even to send troops to his help, if he con¬ 
tinued to follow the advice of the Viceroy and give 
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no cause of offence by aggression against Russian ^ 
territory. The Amir received the message of the 
Viceroy vvitli scant courtesy. The arms forwarded to 
him were accej)ted, but five lakhs of rupees, offered 
as a com])ensation for the loss of a portion of 
Scistan, were not accepted. Sher Ali had deter¬ 
mined to set his face away from the ruling powers 
in India, and closely watch the advance of Russia. 

In Lord Salisbury’s o|)inion, however, it was neces¬ 
sary that the Arnir of y\fghanistan should be called 
upon to receive a British Agency at Kabul, so 
that immediate information might be obtained of 
Russian operations on the frontiers, and timely 
remonstrances be m.ade at St. J’etersburg by a 
liritish envoy. Lord Northbrook thought otherwise. 
He knew well the inveterate objection the Amir had 
always manifested to the pre.-5ence of British officers 
at Kabul, and he was satisfied that accurate informa¬ 
tion of the affairs of Afghdnistan could be obtained 
from the native Indian envoy then resident at the 
Court of the Amir. The Viceroy and his Council 
accordingly felt compelled to protest against the 
policy of forcing a British lunbassy on Afghanistan, 
and in 1876 the Viceroy felt it necessary to request 
that he should be relieved, on the grounds of ill- 
health, from the duties of his office. 

During Lord Northbrook's administration three 
important events happened. In 1873-4 a threatened 
famine in Lower Bengal was averted by timely 
relief and the purchase of grain. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda was tried on a charge of having en¬ 
deavoured to poison the British Resident, Colonel 
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Phayre, by mixing poison with his sherbet, and 
^ after a famous trial deposed for misgovernment. 
During the cold weather of 1875-6 the visit of the 
Prince of Wales produced an outburst of emotional 
loyalty, showing how deep down in the hearts of 
the people still lay their devotion to the ideal of a 
feudal sovereignty. 

Lord Northbrook was succeeded by I.ord Lytton, 
whose imaginative and poetic temperament found full 
play in inaugurating the scene of Oriental pomp and 
splendour, amid which the Queen of haigland was 
proclaimed Empress of India on the ist of January, 
1877. 

To those who lived in the south of India during 
1876 and 1877 memory of those years will ever 
be associated with the wave of desolation of famine 
which swept awa)^ 51 millions of the population who 
died in silent suffering, notwithstanding all efforts 
made to save them. To succour the starving people 
over eleven millions of tens of rupees were expended 
by the Government. 

In order to carry out a complete scheme of protec¬ 
tive works against future famines, and to construct 
new canals and railways, a special license tax on the 
profits, exceeding £200 a year, of all trades and 
professions was imposed, and with the income thus 
raised 16J millions of rupees were expended on pro¬ 
tective works from 1880 to 1895. 

From the south, where tlie famine raged, the atten¬ 
tion of Lord Lytton was directed to the Amir of 
Afghanistan who, in the words of the Viceroy, 
“ pretends to hold the balance between England 
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and Russia^ independent of either.’' That the Amir 
^should distinctly understand the true nature of his 
relationship to the two empires, each watching with 
growing impatience every move made to checkmate 
the other’s advance, was told by the Viceroy the un¬ 
pleasant truth that “ his position is rather that of an 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots.” At the same 
time the Amir was informed by Lord Salisbury that 
neither by the treaty of 1855, nor by Lord Mayo in 
1869, nor by Lord Northbrook in 1873, “was any 
assurance given of unconditional protection.” 

To one thing, however, the Amir was resolved not 
to submit, and that was the entry of any English 
envoy into his dominions. He knew that the ap¬ 
pearance of an English officer at KAbul would goad 
his wild, fanatic subjects to fury, and that neither 
his own position nor the envoy’s life would be 
safe. The Amir had also doubts respecting the in¬ 
tentions of the English, for he had seen the British 
troops, in November, 1876, take up a permanent 
advanced position at Quetta on the south of his 
dominions—a move he deemed, not unnaturally, to be 
the first step in the advance towards Kandahar and 
HerAt. The Amfr accordingly, in his reply to the 
Viceroy, stated that he objected to the appointment 
of an envoy, for We mistrust you, and fear you 
will write all sorts of reports about us, which will 
some day be brought forward against us and lead 
to your taking the control of our affairs out of 
our hands.” Lord Lytton, finding that neither 
diplomatic finesse nor harsh threats could force an 
envoy on Afghanistan, peremptorily refused to enter 
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into further negotiations with the Amir, who was 
left for the future to take what course he deemed ^ 
fit for the preservation of the independence of his 
own dominions. 

In Europe the Russians had crossed the Balkans 
and forced on Turkey the Treaty of San Stefano, 
only to be held in check by England, who mobilised 
her forces and brought to Malta sepoys from India. 
wStill, if England could stay the course of Russia 
towards the Mediterranean, Russia could strive to 
shake to its very foundations the British rule in India. 
Before the Peace of Berlin had been signed Stolietoff 
was hurrying from Samarkand to Kfibul bearing to 
the Amir a treaty of friendship and alliance. As soon 
as the news reached the Viceroy that a Russian 
Embassy had been received by the Amir, and that 
Russian soldiers were to be seen in the bazaars at 
Kabul, he determined, whether the Am/r desired it or 
not, to send an Phiglish officer to Afghanistrin. 

I'rom Peshawar Sir Neville Chamberlain was 
directed to march with a small escort to K^bul 
through the Khaibar Pass. At Ah' Masjid, the 
first fort commanding the mountain pass. Major 
Cavagnari received a polite intimation that if the 
embassy advanced further its passage would be 
resisted by force of arms. 

In vain Lord Lawrence pleaded that the English 
nation should refrain from imperilling its position by 
advancing beyond its own strong boundaries on the 
Indian frontier to wage war against a foe that would 
never tamely submit to foreign invasion. In vain 
Lord Northbrook urged that since the signing of the 
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Treaty of Berlin all fear of danger had passed away. 

'War was declared against the Amir on the 21st of 
November, and before the year was out General Sir 
Samuel Browne was encamped with a conquering 
force at JaMlabdd ; Sir Donald Stewart had marched 
from Quetta up the Pishin Valley to Kandahar, 
and General Frederick Roberts had made his way 
through the Kuram Valley. The Amir, accom¬ 
panied by a remnant of the Russian Embassy, fled 
from his capital. On the 21st of February, 1879, 
he died at Balkh, forsaken by his allies, and left his 
son, Ydkiib Khdn, to make what terms he could 
with the English who now held Afghanistcin. On 
the 26th of May the Treaty of Gandamak was 
signed, by which the external policy of Afghanistan 
was placed under British control, the districts of 
Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi ceded, the control over 
the tribes guarding the Khaibar and Kuram passes 
refinquished, and a permanent British envoy and 
escort accepted at Kabul. With calm resignation 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, William Jenkins of the Civil 
Service, Dr. Kelly, and Lieutenant Hamilton, V.C., 
with seventy-five of the Guides, rode into the Bala 
Hissar on the 24th of July, 1879, nieet the fate 
foreshadowed by those who knew the deep hatred 
that rankled in the hearts of the fanatic tribesmen 
of Afghanistan against the intruders in their land. 

For five weeks the embassy remained at Kdbul in 
the Residency near the Amir’s palace. Each day Sir 
Louis Cavagnari reported that all went well. Suddenly, 
on the 3rd of September, the pent-up storm burst 
forth. The city rabble, led on by the wild soldiery 
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of Herat, came clamouring to the Residency gates. 
The defenders fought long for their lives; they felf 
one by one. and the last of the Guides perished amid 
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the flames of the Residency. Lord Lytton had, at 
last, more than justifiable grounds to exact the ut¬ 
most penalty from the new Amir for his treacherous 
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violation of a treaty of safe conduct to a British 
^Embassy. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Roberts, at the head 
of a force of S^S^o men and twenty guns, marched 
through the Kuram Valley, and received the sub¬ 
mission of Yakub Khdn on the 2nd of October. 
On tlie 6th the whole Afghan force of some thirteeti 
regiments was driven before the advancing force, 
and by tlie nth Sir Frederick Roberts was before 
the Residency viewing the burnt ruins where Cavag- 
nari and liis band had bravely fought and died. 

All guilty of murder or treachery were hunted out 
and punished, the Amir was de|)orted to India, and 
the British army of seven thousand men encamped 
on the heights overlooking Kabul. Towards the 
end of the year the tribesmen gathered together, 
and marched in from all sides against the handful of 
English troops. On the nth of December General 
Massey was sent out tow^ards Ghazni with four horse- 
artillery guns, a troop of the 14th Bengal Lancers, 
and two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, to aid General 
Macpherson in scattering the tribesmen who were 
swarming in from the west towards Kabul As 
General Massey advanced he suddenly found himself 
face to face with upwards of 10,000 Afghan fighting 
men, who immediately opened fire on the British 
troops. A charge of two hundred of the Lancers 
into the midst of the foe held them back for a 
short time, but at a loss of sixteen men and two 
officers. The British force were outnumbered, and 
retreated. Lieutenant Hardy, of the Horse Artillery, 
fell beside his gun, which had to be spiked, and 
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the three remaining guns were abandoned in a deep 
watercourse whence they were afterwards brought in 
by Colonel Maegregor. 

As General Massey’s force retired, keeping the 
enemy at bay, two hundred men of the 72nd High¬ 
landers, ordered out by Sir Frederick Roberts, came 
to the rescue, and gaining the village Deh Mazung at 
the gorge of a pass in the hills to the west of the 
Sherpur cantonments, prevented the further advance 
of the Afghan tribesmen. The Afgh^ins, defeated in 
their attempt to rush the cantonments, took posses¬ 
sion of the hills near KAbul. To their aid reinforce¬ 
ments |)()ured in from all sides, and daily assailed 
the position held by an army little more than 
that which had retired in the winter of 1841. Sir 
Frederick Roberts, knowing that the enemy would 
soon deliver themselves over into his hands to be 
heavily smitten and broken in pieces, quietly waited 
his time, and withdrew the whole of his troops into 
the cantonments. Ever cool and ever cheerful he 
was to be seen at all hours of the day and night 
passing from post to post, encouraging each soldier, 
leaving nothing to chance. 

On the last night of the Mohurrum, the 23rd of 
December, the ninety years’ old chief of Ghaznf 
Mashk-i Alain, who, by his influence, had fanned 
a religious war of extermination against the un¬ 
believers, sent forth from the heights of Asmai the 
signal, a flame of fire, for a final attack. Some 
30,000 fierce clansmen and trained soldiers, led by 
howling bands of Ghazis, rushed down on the 
camp. Within the entrenchments dead silence 
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reigned, to each man his post had been allotted. 
When the Afghdn host drew close the sullen roll of 
the musketry rang out from the trenches and bastions 
and volley after volley was poured into the dense 
mass of advancing foes. For hours the fierce 
Afghdns strove to gain the defences, till, taken in 
the flank by four guns sent out from an opening in 
the hills to the north, they broke, pursued by the 
cavalry, and left their thousands dead behind, the 
survivors escaping to carry the news of their defeat 
far and wide through the villages of Afghanistfm. 

On the 20th of July, 1880, by the direction of Lord 
Ripon, who had succeeded Lord Lytton, it was an¬ 
nounced to the chiefs and sardars at Kabul by Mr. 
(now Sir) I.epel Griffin that the Viceroy and Govern¬ 
ment of the Queen-Empress had decided to recognise 
as Amir of Afghanistan Abdur Rahmiln Klnin, grand¬ 
son of Dost Muhammad, who had long been a 
pensioner in Russian territory. 

A few days later, on July 27th, a terrible disaster 
befel General Burrows’ Brigade at Maiwand. Ayiib 
Khdn, brother of Yakiib Khfin, had marched from 
Herdt to Kandahdr, and there met two Bombay 
regiments, six companies of the 66th, a troop of 
horse artillery, and some native cavalry, which he 
utterly routed, inflicting on them a loss of 964 killed 
and 167 wounded. 

Before Abdur Rahmdn could be left in safety at 
Kdbul his opponent, Ayiib Khfin, had to be crushed 
and the reverse to the English troops retrieved. On 
the 9th of August Sir Frederick Roberts, at the 
head of 10,000 meh, 2,835 being Europeans, set out. 
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without wheeled artillery, on his famous march from 

c 

Kabul to KandahAr 320 miles distant. The force 
reached Robat on the 28th, the distance, 303 miles, 
having been covered in twenty days, and in the battle 
of Kandahfir, fought on the ist of September, Ayiib 
Khiin was defeated, his army dispersed, some I,CXX) 
of his troops slain and all his guns captured. 

The British troops were gradually withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, and the Kuram and Khaibar Passes 
relinquished in the year 1880-1. On the ist of April, 
1881, Kandahar was evacuated and Abdur Rahmdn 
left to consolidate his power and extend his sway 
over his subjects. 

The remainder of Lord Ripon’s administration was 
devoted to the peaceful development of the resources 
of the country. He abolished the imijort duties, espe¬ 
cially those on cotton goods ; he enlarged and extended 
the j)rinciple of local self-government, set free the 
vernacular press from the restrictions imposed on it 
by Lord Lytton, extended the criminal jurisdiction 
of native Civil servants of the grade of District Magis¬ 
trate, re-established the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, and made efforts for the encouraging of 
primary education on the lines recommended by an 
fCducation Commission wliich he appointed. 

The final expansion of Ihdtish India took place 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord DuTferin, who, on the 
1st of January, 1886, annexed Upper Burma, Mandalay 
havii.g been captured in November, 1885, by General 
Prendergast, in consequence of the barbarities and 
intolerance of King Theebiiw. 

In 1885 it seemed that war was almost inevitable 
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^between Russia and England. On the frontier of 
Afghanistan Sir Peter Lumsden and a Russian 
Commission were engaged in laying down the 



boundaries of the Amir’s dominions and those of 
the Czar. Both sides laid claim to Panjdeh at the 
junction of the Kushk and Murghal Rivers. The 
Afghan general, Shams-ud-Dm. moved his soldiers 
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across the Kushk River, and was ordered to retire by 
the Russian general, Komarofir. He refused, and five 
hundred of his force were shot down in less than an 
hour by the Russian Cossacks and Turkomans. At 
the time the Am/r Abdur RahmAn was at Rdwal 
Pindi on a visit to Lord Dufferin, and the expected 
war, for which the English Parliament had, at the 
request of Mr. Gladstone, voted an immediate grant 
of eleven millions sterling, was happily averted by 
the Amir withdrawing his claim to Panjdeh, his right 
to Zurfikar being recognised in exchange. 

P'or the first time in the history of British rule in 
India the native princes eagerly pressed forward in 
the supposed emergency with offers of aid in money, 
transport, and men, some even offering to maintain 
their own troops at the front if the Viceroy would but 
accept their offer to repel what was feared would be 
the commencement of a Russian invasion. 

On the 3rd of December, 1888, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne landed at Bombay, having been appointed 
to succeed the Earl of Dufferin, created Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava for his services during his Vice¬ 
royalty. 

Many and varied were the problems that presented 
themselves for solution during the administration of 
Lord Lansdowne. First there were the questions in 
connection with the National Congress, or assemblage 
of representatives from all parts of India, which first 
met in 1886, and still continues annually to hold 
meetings in December of each year, to formulate and 
press on the Government measures which it deems 
essential in consequence of the newly awakened 
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hopes and aspirations of the more educated natives. 

* There were also questions connected with local repre¬ 
sentation and freedom of members of the Legislative 
Council to discuss finance and financial legislation, 
and questions respecting the newly aroused, bitter, 
and often sanguinary feuds between different religious 
sections of the community in India, all of which await 
their solution in the future. 

The condition of affairs at Manipur, on the borders 
of Assam, and in Chitral, a state lying between 
Afghanistan and the North-west frontier, were of 
more immediate interest. All that is at present 
known, and it is doubtful if more ever will be 
known, of the true facts of the former is that in 
the Hill state of Manipur, having an area of 
about 4,500 square miles, the ruling chief was, 
in September, 1890, driven out from his territories 
by his own brother, the Senapati, or leader of the 
army, and another of his brothers proclaimed Regent 
in his place. The chief fled first to Mr. Grimwood, 
the Viceroy’s agent at Manipur, thence to Calcutta. 
The Viceroy at once directed Mr. Quinton, Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, to proceed to Manipur and 
recognise the newly appointed Regent as chief of 
the state, but at the same time directions were 
given that the Senapati should be captured and. 
removed. With an escort of four hundred Ghiirkas 
Lieutenant-Colonel Skene left Assam and marched to 
Manipur, where he summoned the newly appointed 
Regent and the Senapati to meet him in public 
Darbar, thejntention being that the Senapati should 
there be apprised of the intentions of Government 
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and publicly arrested. As the Senapati, however, did 
not deem it wise to attend the Darbar, an attempt 
was made on the 24th of March to arrest him at his 
own house. He resisted, and in turn attacked the 
Residency. Mr. Quinton, Mr. Grimwood, and Colonel 
Skene, were outnumbered, and when they went with 
a fla^ of truce to the Regent they were treacherously 
assassinated. 

The escort retreated from the Residency, but on 
the arrival of reinforcements order was restored. The 
Senapati and those guilty suffered the penalty of 
death, the Regent was transported for life, and a 
minor representative of the ruling family nominated 
by the British Government to the cliieftainsliip, a 
political Resident being placed in adminstrative charge 
during the minority of the young Rfija. 

Chitral, a state larger than Wales, inhabited by 
some eighty thousand wild and reckless hill-men, 
had for long preserved its independence, hid away 
as it was amid the surrounding vast mountain ranges. 
Separated from Russian territories by the state of 
Wakhan, Chitral guards the Ishkamun and Baroghil 
Basses leading across the Hindu Kush—the great 
watershed between India and Central Asia—to the 
Bamirs. 

In 1876 the Chief of Chitral sought to enter into 
friendly relations with the Miiharajd of Kashmir—a 
policy iiy which he was encouraged by the Indian 
Government, as it was hoped that thereby effectual 
control might be ultimately gviined over the northern 
passes, and to some extent a voice in the external 
affairs of Chitral itself Tn 1878 a treaty was 
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successfully drawn up under Lord Lytton's auspices 
between the Chief of Chitral and the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. l^y this treaty it was a^^recd that an 
English agency should be established at Gilgit on 
the northern frontier. This position was to be gar¬ 
risoned by Kashmir tro/c^pers, for the purpose of 
observing and reporting on Russian intrigues and 
tribal movements in the scarcely known tracts lying 
between Kashmir and the Pamirs. This agency was 
withdrawn in icS8i, but re-established under Lord 
Lansdowne in 1889, with instructions that the Resi¬ 
dent was from time to time to visit Chitral, and if 
possible open up a road thence to Peshawar. 

In August, 1892, the Mehtar, or ruler, of Chitral 
died. Jlis second son, aged twenty-five, Afzal-ul- 
Miilk, murdered all his brothers within reach, and 
sent word to the Viceroy that he had been acknow¬ 
ledged chief with the “unanimous consent of his 
brodicrs,’' reejuesting at the same time that an 
English agent should be sent to Chitral. 

It was not long before the new chieftain was 
deposed by his uncle, Sher Afzal, who was in turn 
driven out from Chitral by the old Mehtar’s eldest 
son, Nizam-ul-Miilk, who had returned from Gilgit, 
where he had won the favemr of the agent, Colonel 
Durand. Sher Afzal retired to Badakshan, where 
he became a pensioner of the Amir of Afghanistan, 
and Surgeon-Major Robertson was deputed by the 
Viceroy to visit Chitral and report on the state of 
its affairs. 

While tlie British Government was considering the 
policy most expedient to pursue with regard to the 
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state the question suddenly developed fresh compli¬ 
cations from the fact that the new chief, Nizjim-ul- 
Miilk, was, on the ist of January, 1895, ^hot at a 
hunting party at the instigation of Amir-ul-Mulk, his 
half-brother. 

The Amir of AfghjinistAn had undertaken, by the 
Durand Agreement of November 12, 1893, not to 
interfere with Chitral, but, strange to say, when 
Umra Kh^in, Chief of Jandol, a neighbouring state 
lying between Chitral and PeshAwar, attempted in 
the confusion to seize Chitral, he was joined, on 
February 21st, by Shcr Afzal, who had somehow 
escaped from the custody of the Amir. 

I"our days later the fickle tribesmen of Chitral 
joined the two insurgent chieftains, and raised the 
standard of revolt against their new chief and his 
Phiglish supporters. Surgeon-Major Robertson was 
driven into the fort, and on the 13th of F'ebruary wrote 
that he was holding out with 240 men and had ample 
supplies for three months. On the 3rd of March 200 
Kashm/r infantry, under Captain Campbell, advanced 
from the fort to reconnoitre the position of the enemy. 
They were driven back with a loss of twenty-three 
killed and thirty wounded. Surgeon-Captain Whit¬ 
church bravely won the Victoria Cross for bearing 
Captain Baird, who was mortally wounded, through 
the attacking enemy three miles back to the fort. 

Cut off from the outside world, the defenders 
gallantly held the fort from March 3rd to April 17th, 
in which time 101 of their number were wounded, 40 
fatally. The full strength of the garrison consisted 
of 99 men of the 14th Sikhs, 301 of the Kashmfr 
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Infantry, under the command of Surgeon-Major 
Robertson, the agent, Captains Townshend and 
Campbell, Lieutenants Gurdon and Harley, and 
Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch. 

On the 19th of March orders were given for the 
1st Division of the ist Army Corps, 15,000 strong, 
to march from near Peshawar through the Swat and 
Dir country and attack the rebels from the south. 

On the 1st of April the army, fully equipped 
and provisioned, started under Lieutenant-General 
Sir Robert Low. On the 3rd of April the Mala- 
kand Pass, 3,500 feet high, was forced, and 12,000 
of the enemy driven from a strong position they 
tried to defend. F'urther on the Panjkora River 
had risen and was impassable. A bridge was built, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, after a gallant day’s 
fighting, in which he succeeded in driving the tribes 
from the hills on the fiir side of the river, fell mortally 
wounded in tlie hour of victory. On the 17th of 
April the advancing force from the south defeated 
Umra Khan. In the meantime Colonel Kelly had 
marched from Gilgit, two hundred miles north-east 
of Chitral, with four officers and two hundred men 
of the Pioneers crossed over the Sandur Pass, 12,400 
feet high, through 4^ feet of snow, and on the 
5th of April reached Lashpur, thirty of his men 
having been struck down with snow-blindness, and 
twenty-six having fallen frostbitten during the march. 
On the 9th Mastuj was occupied, its garrison relieved, 
and the force, now increased to 640 men, drove the 
enemy before them and reached Chitral by the 20th 
of April, there to find that the besieging force had 
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fled and that the garrison was released from its long 
imi)risonmcnt of forty-seven days. 

(diitral once subdued, the same question, which has 
run through all Indian politics since the time when 
Lord Lawrence formulated his policy of non-inter¬ 
vention with territories and chieftains lying outside 
the strict limits of British India, once again pressed 
fca* solution. Should the British force be withdrawn 
from Chitral, or should the position be strengthened 
and imj)roved by making a road from Beshawar 
and placing an agent permanently at the Mehtar’s 
capital ? On the one hand it was urged that an 
advanced ()osition on the very borders of Russian 
territory, the opening-up of the country by roads 
and consequent civilisation of the savage races, 
would only [prepare the way for a Russian advance 
from Jiokhara towards Kashmir, Gilgit and the 
Jhinjab. On the other hand, it was contended that 
an Juiglish agent and Icnglish troops at Chitral 
would effectually frustrate any possible intrigues or 
sudden incursions from beyond the passes of the 
Hindu Kush. 

The (juestion received the full attentiori of the most 
experienced officials in India and England. On the 
13th of June, 1895, Sir Henry Fowler, then Secretary 
of State for India under a Liberal Government, sent 
to the Viceroy a telegram directing that no European 
force or diplomatic agent should be retained at 
Chitral, that the state should be abandoned to a new 
native ruler, Shuja-ul-Miilk, and no effort made to 
open communications with it from Peshawar. This 
decision the Government of India regretted, but, 
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at the same time, loyally accepted. Before action 
on it took place a Conservative Government came 
into office, and on the 8th of Lord George 

Hamilton, the new Secretary of State for India, 
reversed the policy of his predecessor and tele¬ 
graphed to the Viceroy‘that Chitral sliould not be 
abandoned, and tliat a military force should be located 
near at hand with a political agent in charge so that 
effectual control should be kept over the passes. 
Chitral thus remains the most advanced post in 
British India, guarding the passes through which 
Alexander the Great probably advanced on the first 
historic invasion of India—passes, however, through 
which it seems absolutely impossible that any advance 
in modern times could ever be contemplated or 
considered feasible. 

This tendency towards expansion of British terri¬ 
tory in the East is inevitable, however much it may 
be regretted. To the far East over Burma towards 
the Mekong River, beyond the Indus from Chitral 
to British Baluchistan, it has spread, and in the future 
it must as certainly extend till it touches the boun¬ 
daries of Russian dominion. Before that time comes 
strange changes will have taken i)lace—changes that 
must shake to their very foundations the Empires of 
the West and decide the great question of the future: 
the contest among the nations of Europe for final 
supremacy, not only over India but also over the 
further East—a contest in which the East must in¬ 
evitably fall vanquished so long as physical force is 
to decide the pre-eminence of the hardy dwellers 
in Northern climes over their effete and perhaps 
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more degenerate brethren in the enervating regions 
of tropical lands. 

At the present moment the whole world throbs 
to its centre with eagerness to enter on the mighty 
contest—a contest which all know cannot be long 
delayed. So portentous appear to be the coming 
changes that none seems to know whether it were 
wise to hope that some solution may come speedily 
or that for a time the West may be allotted oppor¬ 
tunity to reconsider her position in the history of the 
world’s civilisation before her irresistible material 
resources are again sent forth to bend and- mould 
to her ways the sedate and placid peoples whose 
necks are already bent before their coming con¬ 
querors. 



XVI. 

MORAL AND MATERIAL PROGRESS UNDER BRITISH 

RULE. • 


England’s mission in India as pioneer in implant¬ 
ing the rudiments of Western Civilisation, nurtured 
under the dire necessity of a struggle for existence in 
which only the fittest tend to survive, has as yet but 
hardly commenced. The extent of country that has 
fallen under her sway and the varied people she there 
rules, present a problem more than sufficient to tax to 
the utmost the resources she holds at her command. 

According to the last Census Report, ably com¬ 
piled by the Census Commissioner, Mr. Baines, the 
rule of the British in India extends over the following 
provinces and feudatory states, the latter having a 
larger population than that of the United States, 
Haidardbjid alone being equal in extent to the 
whole of England and Scotland, while RjijputAna 
and Central India exceed the entire German 
Empire. 
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Province, Slate, or Agency. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population, 

1891. 

Benfjal . 

151,543 

71,346,9^7 

Madras . 

141,189 

83,286 

35,630,440 

(N.-W. Provinces. 

34,254,254 

\Oudh . 

24,217 

12,650,831 

Punjab 

110,667 

20,866,847 

1 Bombay . 

77,^75 

i 5 , 9 « 5,270 


47 , 7«9 

2 ,« 7 J ,774 

Central Provinces... 

86,501 

10,784,294 

{Upper Burma 

« 3,473 

2,946,933 

(Lower Burma . . 

« 7,957 

4,658,627 

Assam . 

46,004 

5,476,833 

Berar 

17,718 

2 , 8 ,( 7,491 

A j mere . 

2,711 

542,358 

C(ior^»- 


173,055 

(Alien . 

80 

44,079 

Quetta, &c. . 

— 

27,270 

(Andamans. 

— 

35,609 

Total, Britisli Provinces ... 


221,172,952 

Haidarabad . 

82,698 

• i, 537>640 

Kajputana. 

130,268 

12,016,102 

Central India . 

77,808 

10,318,812 

Mysore ... . 

27 , 93 <> 

4,943,604 

Baroda ... ... . 

8,226 

2,415,396 

Kashmir ... ... . 

80,900 

2,543,952 

States connected with I^ombay ... 

69,045 

8,059,298 

„ „ Madras. 

9,6a) 

3,700,622 

„ ,, Central Provinces 

29,435 

2,160,511 

,, ,, J^en.iral ... 

3 S ,><34 

3,296,379 

,, ,, N.-W. Provinces 

. o o Ihinjab. 

Fort Steadman, Shan Outposts... 

5 ,'ck 7 

3>^,299 

792,491 

4,263,280 


2,992 

Total, Feudatory States . 

595 ,i (<7 

66,050,479 

Grand Total, India . 

1,560,160 

287,223,431 


India not only exceeds in extent the whole of 
Europe, leaving out Russia, but its people are divided 
one from the other in race, language, and physical 
characteristics, as greatly as are the varied nationalities 
of the West. In religion they are subdivided as 
follows;— 
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Rclij^ion. 

I’opiilation ( 1891 ). 

Brahrnailic ... . 

207,731,727 

Animistic 

9,280,467 

Sikh ... 

1,907,833 

Jain . 

1,4)6,638 

Zoroasirian. • . 

89,004 

Buddhist ... ... ... 


Jew . 

i 7 d 04 

Christian 

2,284,380 

Musalman 

57,321,164 

Minor forms 

•«5 

Unreturned ... 

4-3,57« 

Total . 



According to the census returns they are grouped 
together as speaking languages belonging to the 
following families :— 



1 

Populatio n 

Languages by Linguistic groups— 

Returning 


^A. Aryo-lndic 



B. Dravidian. 

52,qb4,()20 


C. Kolarian ... 

2 ,i) 59 ,oo 6 


D. Gipsy Dialects ... 

401,125 


K. Khasi . 

' 7«,('37 


F, Tibeto Burman ... 

7,293,928 


G. Mon Annam 

22(>,342 


H. Taic, or Shan 

J 7«,447 

Family - 

J. Maylayan. 

4,084 


K, Sinitic 

713,350 


L. Japanese ... 

93 


M. Arvo-F ranic . 

1,329,428 


N. Semitic . 

55,534 


0. Turanic. 

^\59 


P. Ary0-European. 

245,745 


Q. Basque . . 

1 


K. Hamitic or Negro . 

9,612 

L 

mguage unrecognisable 

363 

Return left blank. 

19,659 

Total enumerated by Parent Tongue. 

262,047,440 

Population not enumerated by Parent Tongue 

25,175,991 


Total . 

287,223,431 
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The almost incredible ignorance of the mass of ^ 
the people may be estimated from the following 
figures:— 


Countr)'. 

Number able to 
read and write per 
1,000 of each Sex. 

Males. 

Females. 

United States [White] . 

725 

706 

Ireland. 

554 

501 

Ceylon. 

269 

29 

United States [Colon rat) . 

254 

217 

I\DIA, 1881 . 

91 

4 

M I« 9 I . 

109 

6 


To keep this vast empire in peace, and resist all 
possible danger of invasion, the army, according to 
the returns of 1893-4, has a sanctioned establishment 
as follows:— 


British troops ... 

Mi scel 1 a n eons officers 
[ Benjjfal 
Native troops ^ Madras 
( Bombay 



73,080 


901 

■ • « 4 . 5 i 3 


• • 32,305 


.. 28,818 



145,636 


Total . 219,617 

Corresponding total for 1892-3. 218,786 


♦ The native reserves amount to a total of 13,316, 
the effective strength of the volunteers being 25,908, 
with 19,294 contingents from feudatory states, or¬ 
ganised and trained by British officers for service in 
the field. The proportion of Europeans to natives in 
the regular army is about one to two, and about equal 
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to the subsidiary forces of reserves, volunteers, and 
feudatory contingents. 

Almost the whole of the effective artillery, the forts, 
and arsenals are in the possession of British troops, 
and every position of vantage is practically unassail¬ 
able by native troops. The defences of Delhi were 
in 1890 secured against all possibility of attack, and 
by 1891 the railway bridge over the Jumna was pro¬ 
tected by fortifications. Similarly Agra, Cawnpur, 
Lucknow, Allahdbdd, and all chief cities where dis¬ 
affection is ever to be feared, have been so secured as 
to furnish safe retreat for the British colony in case 
of sudden attack. It is to be hoped that in future no 
efforts will be spared for the necessary extension of 
similar defences and construction of like harbours of 
refuge, where the military authorities, after full con¬ 
sideration and due consultation with the Civil autho¬ 
rities, deem them imperative. So long as there is 
danger of grave disorder arising from outbursts of 
fanatical zeal, race hatred, or lawless lust, which may 
at any moment occur and spread far and wide, in 
remote and at present unprotected portions of India, 
it is the first duty of the Government to see that 
their civil officers and outlying military posts are not 
exposed to any avoidable risk in carrying on their 
duties of administration. 

While the internal peace of India has been secured, 
the problem of defence against any possible attack 
from the north-west or east still occupies the earnest 
attention of the Government. 

The conquest of Sind in 1843, and the acquisition 
of the Punjab in 1849, advanced the boundaries of 
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British India to the high mountains and table-lands 
of Khelat and Afghanistan. From the west of Kashmir 
the mountain ranges, running south for 1,200 miles to 
Karachi, the seaport town of Sind, are held to the 
northward by fierce, fanatic Pathans, to the southward 
by more tractable lialiichis, who submit to the rule of 
their hereditary chieftains, both races together being 
able to turn out some 200,000 fighting men. From 
Peshawar, the Khaibar Pass is open towards Kabul; 
further south theTochi and Gumal Passes give access 
to Ghazni, while from the plains of Sind the Bolin 
Pass leads to Quetta and Chaman, thence through 
the Khojak Pass to Kandahar. 

The route from the Khaibar Pass was secured, in 
1893, by defensive works at Peshawar, by entrench- 
me-nts and batteries stretching y\ miles in extent 
along the river Indus at Attock, and further back 
by fortifications at Rawal Jh'ndi, extending in a 
quadrilateral of five miles, which would take some 
10,000 men to defend. At the other passes adequate 
precautions for defence have been taken, the most 
important being those in connection with the route 
from Kandahar to Quetta on to the plain of Sind, with 
which the name of the great hero diplomatist. Sir 
Robert Sandeman, will, so long as the British Empire 
in India lasts, be ever associated. For upwards of 
400 miles north, from the sea to the Indus, the ad¬ 
ministration of the Sind frontiers lay in the hands of 
the Sind Government, whose duty it was to watch 
the Khan of Kheldt and the territories over which he 
ruled, a tract of country larger than Great Britain. 
These lands were inhabited by Baluchi and Brahiii 
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tribes, who held the passes and roads leading from 
India towards Kandahar, Ilerdt, and Persia. Through 
Sir Robert Sandcman’s indomitable perseverance 
and strong determination, the Khan of Khelat was 
induced, in 1876, to enter into a treaty by which 
he agreed not only to refer his disputes with his 
feudatories to the British Government, but also to 
allow British troops to occupy Quetta, a post now 
almost impregnable. 

After the Afghanistan war of 1878, Sir Robert 
Sandeman succeeded in securing the districts now 
known as British Baluchistan, included in 1887 in 
British territory. In 1890 the Zhob Valley was 
occupied, and the Giimal Pass opened up for traffic. 
Quetta has further been connected with Sibi by 
two railways, one through the Ilarnai Valley and 
one through the Bolan Pass leading to ChamAn six 
miles beyond Quetta by a tunnel 2 \ miles long. 
The difficulties of constructing these railways have 
been almost insurmountable, in consequence of the 
ever-recurring landslips and floods. On the Mush- 
kaf Valley line, in the Bolan Pass, upwards of 
twenty tunnels had to be constructed in a distance 
of sixty miles ; lower down nine bridges were swept 
away in 1892; in other places the rails were carried 
away by floods and had to be relaid nine and ten 
times ; while in other parts the line has over and 
over again been covered for miles by landslips. 

While every available effort has thus been put for¬ 
ward to make the frontiers from Karachi to Chitral 
unassailable from the west, the north is secured by 
the mighty mountain ranges of the Himalayas, in> 
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passable for an invading army, and possessing peaks 
such as those of Kanchajanga and Mount Everest, 
over four miles in height. 

On the south-east the conquest of Upper Burma 
has brought the British dominions in touch with those 
of the French, and the Mekong River now forms the 
boundary between these two rival powers in the East. 

To the north-east the limits between China and 
Burma were satisfactorily demarcated in 1894, the 
state of Kiang Hung, on the left bank of the 
Mekong, being ceded to China, and the state of 
Kiang Kheng to Siam. By handing over this northern 
Shan State of Kiang Hung along the banks of the 
Mekong, to China, an intermediate zone to the south 
was left to form a buffer state between British and 
French boundaries. By the declaration of January 
15, 1896, between France and England, it was finally 
agreed that, From the mouth of the Nam Huok 
northwards as far as the Chinese frontier, the thalweg 
of the Mekong shall form the limits of the possessions 
or spheres of influence of Great Britain and France.” 
This closing together of British and French territories 
along the Mekong will entail future military ex¬ 
penses and possibly give rise to many complicated 
questions of international policy. At present the 
most pressing problem seems to be the necessity of 
connecting Burma with the south of China by a 
railway carried through the Kiang Hung State, so 
as to open up a new and important route to tap the 
mineral and agricultural resources of Indo-China and 
Yunnan. 

While India is thus almost in touch on its north- 
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west and south-east frontiers with the advancing 
soldiers of Russia and France, and therefore com¬ 
pelled to make adequate defence against all possible 
risk of invasion by land, the great seaports Kardchi, 



Bombay, and Calcutta have been placed in a com¬ 
plete state of defence against naval operations, 
leaving, for financial and other reasons, the security 
of Rangoon and minor ports a matter for serious 
though future consideration. 
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Althou^^li the necessity of holding India free from 
every possible and prob^ible internal disturbance and 
safe from external invasion is the primary duty of 
a civilised Government without which none of its 
functions, such as the moral and material advance¬ 
ment of the people entrusted to its charge, can be 
accomplished, yet there may be limits beyond which 
no Government, with a due regard to financial con¬ 
siderations, can prudently advance. Military strate¬ 
gists, if left unchecked by all financial considerations, 
could only find the actual realisation of their ideals 
in making the defences entrusted to their care abso¬ 
lutely impregnable from all possible combinations of 
attack. That it is however practically impossible to 
carry out, at the })resent time, many admirable and 
probably necessary schemes for defence must be 
admitted, when the financial position of India is 
recognised as demanding the most careful considera¬ 
tion, and even scrutiny, before further expenses are 
incurred without the very gravest necessity. 

The first note of financial alarm was sounded in 
the year 1885, when it was proposed to increase the 
army in India by I0,000 British and 20,000 native 
troops. Since then the average annual expenditure 
up to 1892-3 on special defensive works has been 
over 5,550,511 rupees, while the cost of minor military 
expeditions, including that in Upper Burma and Mani¬ 
pur, has exceeded 8:^ millions of tens of rupees, the 
increase on army effective service alone being 12 
millions of tens of rupees more in 1892-3 than it was 
in 1882-3. 

In addition to these burdens on the financial re- 
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sources of India, the cost of civil administration has 
increased by nearly 3 millions of tens of rupees 
from 1882-3 to 1894-5. The ijiterest on public debt 
has grown at the rate of 3 millions of tens of rupees 
annually during the last twenty years. 

Another serious item to be considered is the loss 
annually incurred from exchange, due to the fact that 
money to the amount of 16 millions sterling has to 
be remitted from India to England in order to pay 
for home charges, such as interest on debt, about 
2^ millions ; interest on railway, about millions ; 
military charges and pensions, 3^ millions; civil 
pensions, millions; and stores, li millions. The 
whole of this is paid in England in gold, and raised 
in India in silver rupees. During recent years the 
value of silver, in relation to gold, has fallen con¬ 
siderably ; the rupee, instead of being worth 2s., was 
valued at but a little over thirteen pence in 1894-5. 
As the rupee falls in value or purchases less gold, more 
of the silver revenue of India has to be sent yearly to 
England ; the loss in exchange, in 1894-5, amounted 
to 14,752,000 of tens of rupees. 

By Act VIII. of 1893 an effort was made to stay 
the falling value of the rupee, and if possible to 
facilitate the introduction of a gold coinage into 
India. The Indian mints were closed to the un¬ 
restricted coinage of silver into rujjces by the public; 
gold at the same time being accepted at the Govern¬ 
ment treasuries at the rate of one sovereign for fifteen 
rupees, or gold received at the mint at the ratio of 
IS. 4d. for the rupee. 

The revenues of India, from which these increasing 
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expenses of the army, military defences, civil ad¬ 
ministration, and loss by exchange have to be met, 
are raised for the greater part from that portion of 
the population least able to bear any increase of 
taxation. 

I'he population of British India amounted to 
221,172,952 in 1891—an increase of 22,312,349 during 
the ten years from 1881. Two-thirds of this vast 
population live by agriculture, the land revenue 
contributing a total of 25,492,300 of tens of rupees 
out of a total revenue of 92,024,900 of tens of rupees. 
(Budget estimate for 1894-5.) This agricultural 
f)0|)ulation is as a class poor, living so near the very 
verge of subsistence that a scarcity prolonged for a 
year gives rise to widespread distress, bringing many 
to the borders of starvation ; a second year s failure 
of rain results in a calamity such as that of 1876-8, 
when four millions of pec^ple died in the south, not¬ 
withstanding every effort made by the Government 
to save life. 

Nine-tenths of the population live in villages not 
having over 5,000 inhabitants, and four-fifths live in 
villages not possessing 1,000 inhabitants ; the average 
village of India contains about 363 inhabitants. In 
each village there is the hereditary moneylender, 
eager to advance money to the cultivators at rates 
of interest varying from i to 50 per cent., on the 
security of the land which, since the advent of British 
rule has acquired an ever-increasing value. Under 
the ancient Hindu law no moneylender could re¬ 
cover more interest on a loan than the amount of 
principal he had advanced ; under British rule he can 
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recover to any amount, and to recover his debt sell, 
not only the tenant's crop, but take possession of the 
land under a judgment decree. In native states this 
transfer of land from a cultivator to a creditor is 
never allowed; in villages under British rule it obtains 
to so great an extent that Sir Griffith Evans declared, 
during the course of a recent debate in the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Calcutta, that “ It is one of the 
grave political dangers of the future. ... We arc 
ousting the warrior peasantry by our laws and courts 
to put in the usurer. We shall want our army one 
day to keep him in." 

The following return from the last Census re[)ort 
shows the extent to which this transfer of land, from 
a law-abiding, industrious class to the idle and 
pampered moneylenders, has taken place under 
British laws :— 


Province. 

Pcr-centaj^c of 
Lanclhoklcis, 
&c., anion^^sl 

State. 

I*er-cenlagt* of 
Lancllioldcrs, 
&c., amongst 

Total Non- 
Agricultucal 
Population. 

Money¬ 

lenders. 

Total Non- 
Agricultural 
Population. 

Money¬ 

lenders. 

Bombay. 

Q '24 

31*22 

Haidarabad 

5-21 

15*31 

Madras. 

^>■54 

1777 

Baroda . 

5*68 

2-60 

Central Provinces 

5-56 

3674 

Bombay States 

4'29 

5*51 

Berar . 

2-54 

23*21 

Central Province 



Assam . 

38-02 

67.65 

States . 

10-82 

13 ' 4 « 

N.-W, Provinces ... 

j 8-28 

4<’'57 




Punjab . 

7-96 

i «-37 





That is to say, two-thirds of the usurers of Assam 
have become landholders, and nearly one-half of them 
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in the North-western Provinces have ousted the orij^inal 
hereditary cultivators, who have taken to other occu¬ 
pations, or more frequently become serfs and day- 
labourers. Some effort was made, in consequence 
of the ag^ricultural riots in Bombay, to protect the 
cultivators by the Deccan A^jriculturists’ Ivelief Acts 
of 1879 and 1881, which enacted that when the land 
was mortgaged, the court, on failure of the tenant to 
repay the loan, could direct the land to be culti¬ 
vated for seven years for the benefit of the money¬ 
lender, the debtor and his family being allowed 
sufficient to support them out of the ])roceeds, after 
which time the land is restored to the tenant. 
Nothing short of a general law, apjdicable to all 
India, will adequately meet this grave danger. 

At present the land-tax is paid in silver, often 
borrowed by the cultivators, in the absence of agri¬ 
cultural banks, from the moneylenders at exorbitant 
rates of interest. So long as this method of collecting 
the revenue at fixed dates exists, and the people are 
not allowed the option of commuting their rents for 
a jxiymcnt in grain, or prohibited by law from part¬ 
ing w^ith their rights and interests in the land they 
hold, it is hopeless, if not actually fraudulent, to 
endeavour to raise a higher revenue from the smaller 
cultivators. 

The opium revenue, chiefly on opium grown on 
about half a million acres in Benares and Bcrar, 
fell from over 9^ millions of tens of rupees in 1884 
to under 6f millions of tens of rupees in 1894. This 
source of income, if it docs not finally disappear, will, 
for a variety of causes, be liable to still further dc- 
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crease notwithstanding the fact that the Report of 
the Opium Commission, presented on the 16th of 
April, 1895, showed that no evil effects were to be 
anticipated from the rational use of the drug by 
Eastern people. 

While the tax on opium is chiefly paid by the 
Chinese consumer, the revenue derived from the 
Government monopoly of the sale of salt, whether 
imported from Cheshire, or made by evaporation of 
salt water in shallow tanks along the seashore, or 
collected from the salt lakes of Rajputdna, or dug 
from the salt hills of the J^unjab, is paid by the 
Indian consumer, who by a series of irritating laws is 
prohibited from engaging in the simple manufacture 
of an article so necessary for the health of an 
agricultural community and their cattle. I'he total 
revenue derived by Government from this monopoly 
amounted to 8,346,200 tens of rupees, in 1894 raised 
from a duty of 6s. 9d. per cwt., and the cost of salt 
to a family of five may be estimated at about two 
rupees annually. The excise duties bring in but 5^ 
millions of tens of rupees, and as tobacco is free 
of duty, the incidence falls at about fourpence per 
head, while in England it amounts to six times as 
much. 

It can thus be seen that there is but little hope of 
any great increase of revenue in the immediate 
future. Sir David Barbour, during the course of the 
International Bimetallic Conference in 1894, summed 
up the financial position of India as follows: “An 
Eastern country governed in accordance with ex¬ 
pensive Western ideas, an immense and poor popu- 
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lation, a narrow margin of possible additional tax¬ 
ation, claims for additional expenditure greatly in 
excess of possible additional revenue, a constant 
tendency for expenditure to outgrow revenue, a 
system of government in India favourable to increase 
of and unfavourable to reduction of expenditure, no 
financial control by intelligent and well-informed 
public opinion, either in India or in England/* 

At present the ordinary appeal in all these matters 
is to the Secretary of State for India who is aided 
by a Council of fifteen members appointed for a term 
of ten years, the members being mostly chosen on 
account of their intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
of India, where they have held high office. By the 
Act of 1858 which transferred the Government of 
India to the Crown, the Secretary of State in Council 
has control over the expenditure of the revenues of 
India. In pressing matters, where secrecy and de¬ 
spatch arc required, such as those of foreign policy, 
the making of war, or the affairs of native states, the 
Secretary of State acts independently of iiis Council. 

In India the Governor-General, commonly called 
Viceroy, and his Council arc appointed by the Crown 
for a term which custom has loosely fixed at five 
years. The Council consists of five members ; two 
nominated from the Civil Service, the third a mili¬ 
tary officer, the fourth a barrister in charge of the 
legislative department, and the fifth a member in 
charge of the finances. An additional member by 
an Act of 1874 may be appointed for the charge of 
public work, and the Commander-in-Chief is always 
an extraordinary member. 
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With the vote of the Viceroy a war policy can 
usually find the sii})port of a majority in the Council 
capable of overruling any financial remonstrance or 
opposition. 

Tlie Legislative Council consists of the above 
Ivxecutive Council, strengthened by the addition of 
from ten to sixteen members, of whom not more 
than six may be officials. 

Hy Lord Cross’s Act of 1892, the members of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General, as well 
as those of the Local Governments in Madras, Lorn- 
bay, Bengal, North-west Provinces, and Oudh, have 
been granted the ])rivilcge of discussing, and asking 
questions on any financial statement, but members arc 
by the Act forbidden to propose any resolution, or to 
take any division in respect of any financial question. 

Madras and Bombay, including Sind, arc each 
administered by a local Governor, appointed by 
the Crown, with an Executive and Legislative 
Council ; Bengal is ruled by a Governor-General 
with an Executive and Legislative Council, likewise 
the North-west Provinces, while the Punjab has no 
I.egislative Council, Assam and Burma and the Central 
Provinces being governed by a Chief Commissioner. 

Eor internal administration and civil and criminal 
jurisdiction British India is subdivided into 250 
districts, each district, averaging in extent some 3,859 
sejuare miles, presided over by a senior member of 
the Covenanted Civil Service and two or three junior 
Covenanted assistatits. These Covenanted Civilians 
are the successors of the former writers or factors 
appointed and sent out by the East India Company. 

25 
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]}y degrees, as the Company acquired territory, the 
factors assumed administrative functions, and in 
1800, Lord Weilqslcy founded his college at Fort 
William for their systematic training. In 1805 
the Company, not approving of Lord Wellesley’s 
efforts, founded their own college at Haileybury, 
where civilians were educated for two years before 
being allowed to proceed to India. In 1853 the 
power of nominating their officers was withdrawn 
from the Company, and the appointments filled by 
candidates selected by open competition, a system 
which still continues. 

In order to extend the employment of natives in 
the higlier administrative posts, usually reserved for 
Covenanted Civilians, a statute of 1870 empowered 
the authorities in India to nominate natives to these 
appointments, and by the rules drawn up in 1879, 
one-sixth of the ajipointments made each year were 
reserved for them. The result of the appointments, 
made in accordance with these rules, was found not 
to be so satisfactory as had been hoped. A Public 
Service Commission, appointed in 1886, therefore 
recommended that the rules of 1879 should be 
annulled and a new service of the higher native 
officials in the Executive and Judicial services con¬ 
stituted, to be called the Provincial Civil Service, to 
which about one-sixth of the appointments usually 
held by the Covenanted Civil Service should be open. 
Of the 824 ordinary appointments held by members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service 93 were thrown 
.open in 1892-3 to selected native officers of the 
Provincial Service. 
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On the 2nd of June, 1893, the House of Commons 
passed a resolution that “ all open competitive 
examinations heretofore held in England alone for 
appointments to the Civil Services of India shall 
henceforth be held simultaneously in India and 
England, such examinations in ho\.\\ countries being 
identical in their nature, and all who compete being 
finally classified in one list according to merit.’* The 
Government of India, to whom this resolution was 
referred, i)ointed out to the Home Government the 
danger of lowering the ])resent number—some 731 
—of higher European officials now em])loyed in 
governing a populace of 217^ millions of natives. 
It urged that these Covenanted Civilians “ rei)resent 
the British Government in India. In the eyes of 
the people they arc the British Government. It is 
to tlieir personal influence, their impartiality, justice, 
and efficiency, their physical and moral fitness, that 
the due administration of the Empire is entrusted. 
Upon them, and not immediately upon military force, 
our strength rests. Any weakening of their influence 
or deterioration of their efficiency would imply a 
relaxation of the restraint of Government,and a rever¬ 
sion j^/v tanto to the condition from which the country 
emerged only when it came into British possession.” 

The matter was finally summed up in the follow¬ 
ing Memorandum forwarded by the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State on the ist of 
November, 1893 :— 

“ In the discussions in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere frequent mention has been made of the pro¬ 
visions of section 87 of the Statute 3 & 4 Will. IV., 
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c. 85, and of the declaration embodied in Her Majesty 
the Queens Jh'oclaination of November i, 1858. 
The first of these enacted ‘that no native of the 
said territories, nor any natural-born subject of Her 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
reli^L^ion, |)lace of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from lioldin^^ any |)Iace, office, or 
employment under the said com|)any.’ Tins pro¬ 
vision, as is evident fnan its languai^e, conveys no 
plcd^i;e of employment to any class, but merely 
declares that no |)erson shall be subject to a dis¬ 
ability on account of the matters stated. As 
observed by the Court of Directors, its object was 
‘ not to ascertain qualification, but to remove dis¬ 
qualification.’ The same Statute (sections 103-107) 
limited the supply of ‘ the vacancies in the civil 
establishments in India’ to candidates nominated for 
admission to the East India Company’s College at 
Haileybury ; and at that time it need hardly be said 
that under this method of ‘ ])roviding for the due 
qualification of persons to be em])loyed in the Civil 
Service of the Company,’ the admission of natives of 
India to that service could, under any conceivable 
circumstances, scarcely have been contemplated. 
Her Majesty’s rroclamation of 1858, while an¬ 
nouncing Her Royal will and pleasure that, 
as may ln% her subjects, of whatever race and creed, 
be freely and imj^artially admitted to offices in Her 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity duly to dis¬ 
charge,’ similarly limited, in the words italicised, the 
admission of natives of India to such offices by the 
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paramount necessities of the I'linpire. The Statute 
of the same year (21 & 22 Viet., c. 106, s. 32), 
under which appointments to the Indian Civil 
Service are still regulated, evidently contemplated 
such appointments being made according to the 
results of an examination conducted in London 
under the superintendence of the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. And it was in order to give effect to the 
Proclamation of 1858, in sucli manner as to counter¬ 
act, so far as nii^ht be, the difficulties imposed by the 
Statute of 1858 on natives of India in coming to 
London to be examined, that the Statute of 1870 
was passed into law. d'his Statute is restricted in 
its operation to nativ'es of India. While other 
natural-born subjects of Her Majesty can gain 
admission to the service only by the door provided 
by the Act of 1858, natives of India need not have 
recourse to that mode of entrance, but can be 
admitted—on proof of ‘their education, ability, and 
integrity ’—by the procedure laid down in the Act 
of 1870. But the cpialification expressed in the 
Proclamation of 1858—‘so far as may be'—still 
holds good ; and although the Government of India 
for the last twenty years have assiduously endea¬ 
voured to promote the entrance into the higher 
offices of the Indian Public Service of duly qualified 
natives, the necessities of our position in the country 
continue to limit the possibilities of such admission." 

According to the last Census of 1891 there were 
but 90,169 English, Scotch, or Irish in India out of 
the population of 288^ millions. In the- Provincial 
Services there were 2,449 natives of India employed 
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in higher judicial and executive work. Altogether, 
out of 114,150 appointments carrying an annual 
salary of over 100 tens of rupees, 97 ])er cent, were 
held by natives of India. The full details show that 
there were 2,395,162 persons connected with the 
administration; 118,135 employed in local adminis¬ 
tration, and 3,086,856 in village service. 

The administration of India, while yearly giving 
increased scoj 3 C for the employment of natives of 
recognised ability, must be supervised by European 
officers who, by their independence from the rivalries 
ever recurring between conflicting religious bodies 
and by their freedom from race antijiathies, are able 
to act impartially, and with determination in the sup¬ 
pression of local disorder or more serious outbreaks. 

In place of the great inland cities of old, such 
as Agra, Delhi, Allahabad, lienares, and Lucknow, 
where emperors once reigned and priests held sway, 
ourrounded by all the glamour of Oriental splendour 
and sacerdotal pomp, great seaport centres of com¬ 
mercial activity and Western enterprise hav^e steadily 
grown to take their part in the history of the world’s 
commerce : Calcutta, with its po|)ulation greater than 
that of Glasgow; Bombay, with a population exceed¬ 
ing that of Leeds and Sheffield; and Madras, possess¬ 
ing a {population more numerous than that of Dublin. 

In 1856 there were but 300 miles of railway open 
in British India; by 1871 the three great modern 
cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras had been 
placed in railway communication with each other, 
since which time the land has been trav^ersed by a 
complete system of subsidiary lines opening up to 
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commercial enterprise the most important routes. 
The total len^jth of rail sanctioned and opened up 
by the 31st of March, 1895, was 21,0725 miles, while 
there were 18,855:^ miles ready for traffic, and it is 
certain that a great incrc^ase may be looked for in the 
immediate future, from the fact that a Parliamentary 
Committee laid down, in 1884, the requirements of 
India at no less than 60,000 miles of rail. Of 
227 millions sterling expended up to 1892 on the 
construction of these railways, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment provided the sum of 153 millions sterling—an 
investment which would now show a fair profit were 
it not that the earnings are in silver, and 5 per cent, 
interest was guaranteed on money raised in Phigland 
for the construction of the earlier lines. 

At the same time roads well constructed, bridged, 
and metalled along their entire course have replaced 
the few tracks, known as trunk roads, constructed 
under native rule. The chief towns have also been 
drained, placed in a sanitary condition, and as often 
as possible provided with an abundant supply of 
pure drinking water brought from storage areas by 
means of engineering works Which rival, in many 
cases, anything of a similar character possessed by 
cities of the West. Thus Bombay is now sup])lied 
with water from the Tansa Reservoir, the construc¬ 
tion of which commenced in 1886 and was finished 
in 1892 at a cost of ^1,500,000. In order to carry 
out this scheme an artificial lake, from six to seven 
square miles in area, was formed in the hills about 
fifty-five miles north-west of Bombay, by construct¬ 
ing a dam almost two miles long across a natural 
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valley where the reservoir was formed. The water 
was conveyed through masonry conduits, over bridges, 
and through four miles of tunnels to Bombay in quan¬ 
tities sufficient to supply the town with upwards of 
20,000,000 gallons daily. 

Equally important are the great engineering works 
that have been carried out for distributing the surplus 
water of rivers and reservoirs to such tracts as are 
suitable for artificial irrigation, in order that the food 
supply of the country may be increased, and ] 3 ractical 
immunity afforded against famine. Over 13,000,000 
acres of land now receive irrigation from artificial 
sources of sup])ly, the water being distributed by 
over 16,000 miles of main and branch canals and 
24,000 miles of minor channels, of which 16,000 arc 
navigable, upwards of 32 millions sterling having been 
expended by the Government on these works alone. 

The most remarkable project undertaken by 
Government for the purpose of irrigating an insuffi¬ 
ciently supplied area, is that known as the I^eriyar 
Project in South India, only recently comj^leted. 
The Periyar River had from of old carried off the 
surplus rainfall from the western ghats of Travan- 
core to the sea near Cochin. The clouds borne in 
from the sea pour down their rain on these western 
barriers to the extent of 100 inches of rain yearly, the 
eastern side receiving but a fitful supply carried off 
by the slow-flowing Vaiga River through the rich 
lands of Madura and Raninad, towards the cast 
coast. The bold idea was conceived of diverting 
the excess flood of the I'eriyar River from its usual 
course to the west, and leading it by a tunnel 
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through the mountains into the Vaiga River, so that 
the lowland plains of Madura and Ramnad might 
receive the benefit of the copious supj:)ly of rain 
falling on the Travancore Mountains. 

A dam, 155 feet high, 1,200 feet long, and 166 
feet wide at its base, was constructed across the 
upper valley of the Teriyar River. An artificial 
lake was thereby formed in the western mountains 
capable of retaining over 13,000 millions of cubic 
feet of sur|.)lus water. The water of the lake was 
then carried in a deep channel for 5,400 feet north¬ 
ward towards a tunnel, pierced in the mountains, i|- 
miles long, 12 feet wide, through which it was led 
towards the Vaiga River to flow east and be dis¬ 
tributed by minor works over 150,000 acres of land 
in Madura and Ramnad, 

('oncurrently with the rapid increase of railways, 
roads, and navigable canals, the mineral resources of 
the country are being raj^idly developed. 

The first coal mine, worked under British methods, 
was opened at Raniganj in 1820. Since then mines 
have been worked in Sind, the North-west Provinces, 
Oudh, Rajputana, Mysore, and Kashmir. In 1880 
the total output from Bengal and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, then the only sources of supply, was 1,019,793 
tons. In 1894 the output reached 2,774,093 tons, 
from nine well-recognised centres of supj^ly. During 
the past four years the import of coal into India, where 
it is sent at merely ballast rates, fell from 656,867 
tons to 591,007 tons, and it appears certain that 
before long India will be able to supply sufficient coal 
not only for her own wants, but even for exportation. 
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The supply of petroleum, especially from Burma 
and Assam, and in a minor degree from the Punjab 
and Baluchistan, is increasing, as may be seen from 
the following return :— 


Produc t cl in 

_A_ 


• r. 

IHS«. 





Oalkuis. 

(i.'lllollS. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Burma . 

2,7()4,00() 

0 

0 

CO 

8,698,000 

10,276,000 

Baluchistan ... 

34,000 

138,000 

3,000 

— 

Punjab . 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Assam 

— 

23,000 

22,000 

1 

82,000 

Total. 

2,830,000 
!_^_ 

6,136,000 

1 

I 8,725,000 

10,360,000 


The gold mines of India also yield satisfactory and 
promising returns, the output from the eight principal 
mines of Mysore being as follows :— 


Quant it y of gold ex¬ 
tracted 

Approximate value of 
gold extracted 


iHHS. 

1H<)2. 

iH(xt 

i8c)4 . 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

35,034 

163,188 

• 207,135 

209,714 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

193,059 

980,000 

1,449,000 

1,540,000 


Although iron is smelted as a local industry in 
many parts of India, and the ore is found in great 
richness in many places, it is only now worked after 
European methods at Banikhar with any degree of 
commercial success. 

The modern development of India as a factor in 
the commercial history of the world may be said to 
date from the year 1822, when the idea of trading 
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from I.ondon to the East by means of steam navi¬ 
gation was first proposed, although it was not until 
the i6th of August, 1825, that the first steamer, the 



Enterprisey of 479 tons register, reached Calcutta, 
after a long journey of 106 days. 

In 1840 Ferdinand de Lesseps conceived the 
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idea of carryinj^ out the project of joining the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean by a canal 100 miles long 
from Suez to Port Said, so as to once more bring 
the commerce of the P2ast to its ancient route and 
restore prosperity to the cities of the Mediterranean 
ports. The opposition of PZngland on political grounds 
to the construction of tlie canal forced PTench and 
other foreign capitalists to raise the rcciuisitc sum 
for the carrying out of the project. By the 17th of 
November, 1869, the canal was o])cned for naviga- 
tion, £20,000,000 sterling having been sjx'nt on its 
construction. On the 25th of November, 1875, the 
Phiglish Government purchased sliares to the extent 
of ;C'4,ooo,ooo in the Suez Canal, wliere the interests 
of the Ivnglish became so prerlominant that out of 
3,425 .ships passing in 1890, 70 per cent, were British. 

The growth in trade that has ensued, between the 
United Ki ngdom and India, can be estimated from 
the fact that when the exclusive monopoly of the 
Company was drawing to a close in 1814 the total 
trade was but 1,870,690, while in 1894, of 
5,824,333 sterling of British products exported 
abroad, India was a customer for goods to the 
value of ;^29,300,069. 

Cotton and cotton manufactures form the most 
important items of Indian trade amounting to one- 
fourth of the whole. The cheajj production of cotton 
goods in India roiLsed the animosity of Phiglish 
manufacturers as early as the year 1700, when they 
succeeded in getting an Act of Parliament pas.sed 
to prevent these goods coming into Phigland to 
compete with home products. The introduction of 
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new processes, especially the use of steam power, 
gave to England an easy supremacy in the manu¬ 
facture of textile goods over the laborious process 
of the hand looms of the ICast, Lancashire growing 
thereby in wealth and property, the village industry 
in India gradually declining. 

In the year 1851 the first cotton mill was started 
in Bombay, and in 1859 the I'inance Minister, James 
Wilson, raised the imj)ort duty on cotton yarns from 
5 to 10 per cent. Mr. Samuel Laing reduced the 
imj)ort duty again to 5 per cent., a rate which Lord 
Northbrook refused to lower. Under the rule of 
Lord Lytton the finer cotton goods—tliose made 
of yarn lighter than thirties—were exempted from 
duty on imj^ortation into India—a policy of so-called 
free trade carried further by Lord Rij^on, who 
abolished the im[)ort duty. Notwithstanding this 
the Indian mills succeeded in competing success¬ 
fully in the coarser class of goods with those of 
Lancashire. In consequence of the pressing financial 
embarrassment of India, the import duty on cotton 
goods was reimposed towards the close of 1894, 
an excise duty levied on all cotton yarns produced 
in India of counts over twenty, in which it was 
hoped the Lancashire mills would retain an easy 
monopoly, so that the trade in the coarser class of 
goods might be left in the hands of native mill- 
owners. The recent legislation of 1896 has reduced 
this import duty to 3^ per cent, ad valorem on 
piece goods and cotton manufactures, and imposed 
a duty of 3 J per cent, on woven goods of all counts 
manufactured by Indian mills. 
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For lon^ it was considered that the Indian m\\\s 
cf)uld not produce yarns of a higher count than 
twenty-fours, but of late it has become evident that 
India can ])roduce goods of a quality as fine as those 
imi)ortcd from abroad if the manufacture proves a 
financial success. There are now over 140 cotton 
mills in India which employ some 130,000 labourers. 
These mills arc gradually being brought under the 
regulations of the Juiglish Factory Act, with the 
intention cT reducing the time of labour to eleven 
hours, with one hour’s rest in the middle of the 
day, and of restricting the hours of emj^loyment of 
women. 

The principal articles of merchandise imported 
into India and the growth of the trade during 
the course of five years is as follows :— 




i 8 (j 3 - 4 . 

C>)lton jL^Dixls and yarn ... 

Kx. 

20,873,928 

Kx. 

32,377,469 

Metals, ineliidin^^ liardwaie and cutlery. 

(>,802,177 

7,580,282 

Oils, ciiietly mineral . 

2,(145.213 

3,570,188 

Silk, raw and nianiitactured 

2 ,« 45 ,( 5 y 

3,188,053 

. 

2,200,04() 

2,824,190 

Machinery and niillwnrk 

2 , 435 ( 3^5 

2,518,038 

Woollen i,u)ods 

1,455,235 

1,892,042 

Chemicals, drugs,dyes, and medicines,&c. 

1,280,556 

',(<37,570 

Provisions ... 

1, 5 '/', 5('5 

1,782,868 

1,578,049 

Apparel 

1 , 21/),394 

Liquors 

i i, 4 (' 5 ,i 44 

1,458,204 

Railway material. 

1,821,337 

1,242,977 

Coal... 

1,308,590 

972,588 

Spices . 

« 52 , 35 o 

« 73,(^>55 

Salt. 

«>H ,532 

791,067 

Glass and glassware . 

(147,127 

788,480 

Paper and pasteboard . 

407,479 

494,208 

Umbrellas. 

314,106 

480,933 
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The exports of Indian merchandise are shown in 
the next list:— 



1889-90. 

1893-94- 


1. Grain and pulse. 

16,528,225 

16,525,142 

2. Cotton, raw ... . 

i8,r>68,404 

13,2(X),67o 

3. Seeds . 

10,627,555 

16,753,25' 

4. Opium 

10,1 15 , 93 ^> 

8,019,428 

5. Cotton yarns and cloth. 

<>, 733,743 

6,242,558 

6. jute, raw ... 

8,639,861 

8,524,150 

7. Tea . 

5,277,050 

6 , 5 « 5,«35 

8. Hides and skins ... 

4,524,261 

5,801,328 

9. Indi^^o . 

3,863,084 

4,182,128 

10. Jute manufactures . 

2,791,242 

3 , 44 ', 7«7 

II. Coffee . 

1,489,872 

2,002,171 

12. Wool, raw 

Lo« 5/>37 

i,o 7 <i ,772 

13. Dyes (other than indigo) . 

68^,288 

841,075 

J 4. Lac . 


i/)0,55o 

15. Provisions . 

^24,425 

873,«77 

j 6. Wood and timber 

870,119 

5^9,764 

17. Silk, raw. 

639,818 

698,099 

18. Oils, including paratTin wax ... 

555,007 

535 ,««' 

19. Sugar . 

917,179 

892,741 


The following, showing the imports of tea from 
India, China, and Ceylon, to England points out 
clearly the rapid growth of the demand for Indian 
and Ceylon tea and the corresponding decrease in 
the demand for the more delicate China teas. The 


quantities are given in lbs. ooo's omitted. 



1 

From India. 

From Ceylon. 

From China. 


1884 

63,208 

2,211 

1 

143,771 

1885 

64,382 

4,242 

139,673 

1886 

73,467 

7,144 

145,308 

1887 

84,645 

13,062 

ii9,7W 

1888 

89,874 

22,509 

105,735 

1889 

95,384 

32,673 

88,558 

1890 

101,771 

42,491 

73,743 

1891 

10(1,658 

61,900 

62,284 

1892 

111,711 

66,042 

57,051 

,893 

115,023 

72,631 

56,209 
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While from the earliest days of the Company the 
development of commerce and increase in the wealth 
of the country has received the first attention of 
its Western rulers the intellectual and moral welfare 
of the people have also claimed the earnest attention 
of the State. 

I'he first step taken under the rule of the Company 
towards connecting* the State with the education of 
the people was, in 1781, when Warren Hastings 
founded a Muhammadan College at Calcutta, an 
enWghteiwd policy carried on by Mr. ]onat\Yau 
Duncan wbo establisbed a college at Benares, it\ 
1791, for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning 
among the Hindus. 

The Rev. H. B. Hyde, in one of a learned and 
painstaking series of articles to the Indian Church 
Quarterly Rcviciu has recently pointed out that in 
1788 Mr. John Owen, Chaplain to the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, addressed a memorial, signed by all the 
cha])lains then stationed at Calcutta, to the Govern¬ 
ment, urging that schools should be established, “ in 
pro])er situations for the pur|)Ose of teaching our 
langLiag'e to the natives of these provinces,’' so that 
“ the beneficence of Great Britain would acquire a 
more glorious Empire over a benighted people than 
conquest has ever yet bestowed." This very curious 
and interesting petition, which, as Mr. Hyde remarks, 
has been overlooked by all historians, does not appear 
to have received any attention from Government. 

From the year 1799 the renowned Baptist mission¬ 
aries Marshman and Ward, who had settled at a 
small Danish settlement at Serampur, set up a print- 
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ing press and commenced to print and distribute 
vernacular literature, and by 1815 they had estab¬ 
lished twenty schools in the vicinity of Calcutta, with 
upwards of 800 native children. 

For the first time, either at home or abroad, the 
principle that the instruction of the pe()j)le was an 
essential part of the duties of the State was clearly 
enunciated by the Charter Act of 1813. By this Act 
it was declared that “ it shall be lawful for the 
Goveruor-Cjcueral in Council to direct tlvat out 
suy\Aus W'ViicVv vnay vemaiu ol tVvc vents, vevenvtes, and 
\)rofits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the expenses of the military, civil, and 
commercial establishments, and paying the interest 
of the debt, ... a sum not less than one lac of ru])ees 
in each year shall be set apart and applied to the 
revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and jjromotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India.’' The lakh of ru[)ees herein re¬ 
ferred to was transferred to a General Committee 
of Jhiblic Instruction, appointed by the, Bengal 
Government in 1823, for the purpose of devising 
measures “ with a view to the better instruction of 
the people, to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge, and to the improvement of their moral 
character.” 

The more advanced natives of India were naturally 
eager that these State Funds should be employed 
in encouraging the study of Ifnglish instead ol’ 
Eastern learning. The Committee of Public Instruc- 

26 
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tion, however, preferred to found Oriental collci^cs at 
Ai^ra and Delhi, thereby drawing down on them¬ 
selves, in 1824, tlie retort of the Court of Directors 
that “ in professing to establish seminaries for the 
])ur])ose of teaching mere Hindu, or mere Muham¬ 
madan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a 
great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what 
was ])urely mischievous, and a small remainder, 
indeed, in which utility was not in any way con¬ 
cerned.” Tile object of the Directors in thus urging 
the necessity of an Juiglish education was to raise 
a class of natives fitted for emjiloyment in tlie civil 
administration, so that gradually English would be¬ 
come the language in which public business might 
be transacted—a ])olicy sedulously sujiported by the 
educated class of natives, and, as a rule, reprobated 
by the Indian officials. 

When the renewal of the Com]xiny’s Charter was 
pro]K.)sed to the House of Commons in 1833 by Mr. 
C harles Grant, President of the J^oard of C ontrol, it 
was laid down that the duty of the Company was the 
“ extending the commerce of this country, and of 
.securing the good government, and jiromoting tlie reli¬ 
gious and moral improvement of the people of India.” 

Lord W. lieiitinck, acting under the influence of 
Lord Macaulay, announced on the 7th of March that 
he was “ of opinion that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of 
Eurojiean litereiture and science amongst the natives 
of India, and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education should be best employed on 
English education alone.” 
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A new difficulty immediately arose. It was con¬ 
tended that by the favour shown by the Government 
towards the education of the natives in English 
learning and modes of thought, attempts were being 
made to undermine the i;iative religions and gradually 
convert the people to Christianity. The point was 
plainly exjjressed by the Rev. Alexander Duff who, 
on examination on the subject before the House of 
Commons in 1835, said, ‘AVe cannot but lament that 
no provision whatever has been made for substituting 
the only true religion—Christianity—in place of the 
false religion which our literature and science will 
inevitably demolish.'* 

These doubts and hopes were put an end to by 
Lord William Bentinck who, as (jiioted by the learned 
Syed Mahmood in his recent valuable “History of 
English Education in India," declared that “ the funda¬ 
mental principle of British rule, the compact to which 
the Government stands solemnly pledged is strict 
neutrality. To this im[)ortant maxim ]:)olicy, as well 
as good faith, have enjoined upon us the most scrupu¬ 
lous observance. I'he same maxim is peculiarly 
applicable to general education. In all schools and 
colleges supjjorted by Government this j^rinciple can¬ 
not be too strongly enforced, all interference and 
injudicious tampering with the religious belief of the 
students, all mingling direct or indirect teaching of 
Christianity with the system of instruction, ought to 
be positively forbidden." 

I'hc despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854 laid 
down the principle that English was to be a medium 
of instruction only in the higher branches of education, 
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and that the vernacular was to be employed in the 
lower [grades of schools Under the terms of the 
same despatch universities were to be esteiblished for 
the Presidency chief towns, after the model of the 
University of London for examining pupils and 
granting degrees in arts, law, medicine, and civil 
engineering ; those of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
in 1857, of the J^unjab at Lahore in 1882, and of 
the North-western Provinces at Allahabad in 1887. 

According to the Report of an lulucation Com¬ 
mission of 1882, presided over by Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, it was decided that Government should 
gradually withdraw from all direct work in connec¬ 
tion with secondary education, and leave such schools 
to be supi)orted by j)rivate efforts supi)lemented by 
grants in aid. The number of colleges teaching for 
universities and schools, and their progress during 
ten years since that date is shown by the following 
statement:— 



18K1 82. 

1891-92. 

Gkade. 






Xu. 

Pupils. 

Xu. 

Pupils. 

Uiiivcrsily **•’ 1 

S() 

8,127 

104 

12,985 

^ ( Profc ssioiKil ... 

24 

2,41 1 

37 

3,292 

Scconchiry 

4,432 

418,412 

4,872 

47 . 5,294 

Primary 

90,700 

2 , 5 .? 7 . 5 o-! 

97,109 

2,837,607 

Noniial... 

J 35 

4 .V 49 

i 52 

'5,146 

Technical 

1S9 

«,5o.3 

402 

16,580 

Totai. 

95 , 5 t>h 

2,979,904 

102,676 

3,348,910 


The following list gives the increase during five 
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years of what may be called the hii^hcr educated 
natives of India :— 



Matriculatinn. 

Intermediate 

Kxamination. 

Bachelor 
of Arts. 

Master 
t>f Arts. 

VKKSITY. 







Candidalos. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

',i . 

27,612 

1 1,022 

3,810 

1,592 

266 

Madras ... 


9,457 

4 , 23 ^' 

1,21 1 

21 

Bomba V ... 

LS ,352 

4,143 

1,740 

492 

iS 

Allahi'ibVid 

(.,718 

2,909 

810 

355 

5 ^ 

Lahore ... 

4,602 

I, 85 () 

47 -" 

T 53 

9 

Tot AT. 

90,751 

29, ^()0 

! i,o6S 

3,^03 

372 

' Avi’nii^c 

1 8,150 

5 ,H 7 « 

! 

• 

761 

54 


The full effects of these efforts for the intellectual 
improvement of the people of India must be looked 
for in the future. Sir Alfred Lyall has in his 
“ Asiatic Studies,” pointed out that “ hhigland’s ])rime 
function in India is at present this: to superintend 
the tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intel¬ 
lectual standard.” The ideals to be aimed towards 
and the results to be attained l)y ICn^land in thus 
carrying out her great mission in the history of the 
world’s progress, have, with philosophic calm and 
poetic insight, been traced out by. Sir Raymond West 
in the course of an Address to the Ninth Oriental 
Congress of 1892 in the following words :— 

“ There is no great need for a large multiplication 
of secondary schools and of colleges affiliated to the 
Universities, but there is need for access to them 
being made easy to ability, and great need for their 
teaching being raised and widened, if those who pass 
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through them and become the intellectual leaders of 
India arc to be equal to their high calling, and are to 
take a |)art honourable to themselves and their nation 
in the creation of an imperial spirit which shall super¬ 
sede all ideas of severance, and further that fusion of 
the philosophies of the East and West to which we 
may now look most hopefully for the moral and 
intellectual advance of mankind.” 
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Burma, 201 
Amritsar. 235 
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Arakan ceded, 203 
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Army, 275, 315, 356, 362 
iXi nold at Charb:i.i.ih Ih id.L^c, 304 
Arrah, ck fence of, 288, 28() 
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home, 52 

Asaf-ud I)aula, 131, 139 
Asoka, 7 
Assam, 203 
Assaye, 175 
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Auckland, Loid, 21b- i() 
Aurani^/.ib, t)2, 63 
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Ayub Khan, 341 
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Bahadur Shah, Emperor, 283 ; 

death, 303 
liailt y Guard, 305 
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sioner, 353 

Baird, General, 145, 167 
Baj-Ik'ij, capture of, 94 
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Baliichist ln, 35<; 

Baptist missionaries, 384 
Barbour, Sir David, 367 
Barlow, Sir George, 181 
Barnard, General, 285 
Baroda, Craekwar of, 333 
Barodia, capture of, 311 
Barradqnir, mutiny at, 277 
Barrow, Captain, his volunteer 
cavalry, 2()6, 297 
Bi^'well, Richard, 130 
Bashiratganj, bailie of, 2()9 
Bassein, 140 ; treaty of, 172 
Begams of Oudh, 139 
Benares, 131, 137, 138, 289 
Bentinck, Loial William, 205-15 ; 
abolition of widow-burning, 
206 ; suppression of 'I'hags, 
2ri 

Berhampiir, mutiny at, 277 
Berlin, l^eace of, 336 
Bernier, Fran(,'ois, 63 
Bhartpur fortress, siege of, 180 ; 

captui e of, 204 
f^hils, 179 

Ihionsla of Nagpur, 123, 141, 
177,196 

Bhutan war, 3i(), 320 
Biderra, battle of, 104 
Bijapur, 63 

Bithiir, Nana Sahib, defeated at, 
2()9 

Black Hole of Calcutta, 92 
Bombay leased to Company by 
diaries II., 40 ; cotton crisis, 
324 ; water supply of, 375 
Bore Ghat, 143 

Boughton, Gabriel, of the Hope- 
well, 3() 

Breda, Ti eaty of, 44 
Boyle, Vicars, at Arrah, 288 
Braithwaite, Colonel, 146 
Brasyer, Colonel, at Ailahabad, 
290 

Browne, General Sir Samuel, 337 
Bruce, Captain, 142 
Brydon, Dr. 233 
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Burke, 150 

Burma, Upper, annexed, 342 
Buriies, Alexander, 218, 226 
Burrows, General, 341 
Bussy, 76, 103, 106, 147 
Busteed’s “ Uchoes from Old 
Calcutta,” 93 

Batlye, Lieutenant - Colonel, 
death of, 349 
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Campbell, Sir Colin, 305 ; at 
Cawnpur, 307 ; Lord Clyde, 
3 • • 

Canning, Lord, 274-317 
Cape of Good flojie discovered, 
12 

Carmichael, Sergeant, 302 
Caron, compiests, recall, and 
death, 42 

Cartridges, greasing of, 276 
Cavagnari, vSir Louis, 33f)-8 
Cawnpur, sepoys mutiny, 280 ; 
defence of, 2()0 ; memorial 
well at, 2 q 2 
Census report, 353 
Chail Singh, 131, 137, 138 
Chaman, 35() 

Chamberlain, Sir Neville, 3T9, 

33b 

Chanar, 138 
Chanda vSahib, 69 
Chandranagar, 97, 144 
Cliapatis, 27^) 

Charbagh Bridge, 301, 304 
Charter of Company, 198 
Chauth, 177 

Chilianwala, battle of, 257 
China, 3t)0 
Chitral, 34f)-5r 
Christianity, 199, 273, 384-9 
Civil Service, 369 
Clavering, 130, 134 
Clive, 78-118 ; defence of Arcot, 
84 : surprised at Kfiveripak, 85 ; 
at Samiaveram, 87 ; capture 
of Calcutta, 94 ; Plassey, 99 ; 
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returns to Enfjland, 107 ; at 
Ben^^al, iix ; his acquisitions 
and policy, 112; army and 
Civil Service reforms, 113 \ 
death, 118 
Coal, 377 

Cockburn, Colonel, 141 
Columbus discovers America, 1^ 
Commerce, ancient and mcdiie- 
val, 1-12 

Commons, House of, resolution 
of 1893, 371 

Company, linance of, 205 ; ex¬ 
clusive ri^ht of tradinjf to 
China abolished, 214. See 
Finance 

Competitive examination, 371 
Congress, National, 344 
Ckamolly, 223 

Constantinople founded, 8 ; sack 
of, IJ 

Coote, Eyre, 99, 106, 142, 146 
Conversion of debt, 185 
Coorg, 165, 262 

Cornwallis, Lord, 151-bo; Mysore 
war, 152 

Cotton, 3^24, 342, 380, 381 
Cotton, Sir Willoughby, 219 
Council, legislative, 369 ; vice¬ 
roy’s, 368 

Court, Colonel, 247 
Cross, Lord, Act of 1892, 369 
Cuttack ceded, 177 
Currie, Sir Frederick, 255 

D 

Dalhousie, Lord, 255; second 
Sikh war, 257 ; annexations, 
262 ; Oudh, 264 ; doctrine of 
lapse, 265 ; Nana Sahib, 267 ; 
Railway minute, 268 ; on 
mutiny, 274 

Dangers from moneylenders, 

365 

De Boigne, 173 
Debt, Public, 363 
Deccan Relief Act, 366 
Declaration of Independence, 

134 
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Delafosse, 292 

Delhi, capture of, 176; mutiny 
at, 283 ; siege of, 286 ; capture, 
302, 303 

Denison, Sir William, 318 
Deogaon, Treaty of, 176 
Dhulip Singh, 249, 254, 258 
Dilkusha, capture of, 308 
Diodorus and ancient India, 2 
Districts, administrative, 369 
Diwangiri, 320 

Dost Muhammad Khan receives 
Russian envoy, 218 ; war with, 
219 ; flight, 222 ; surrender, 
225 ; restored as Amir, 237, 
326 

Drake, Sir Francis, captures the 
San Filippe, 24 

Drama, Indian and classical, 7 
Dravidians, 51 
Duff, Rev. Alexander, 387 
Dufferin, Lord, 342 
Dunbar, Captain, defeat near 
Arrah, 289 

Dupleix, 70 ; holds Madras, 71 ; 
his policy, 75-7 ; his recall 
and death, 89 

Durand, Lieutenant, 220 ; agree¬ 
ment, 348 

Dutch commerce, 40 ; sea fights, 
41 ; defeat at Biderra, 104 

E 
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Education, 268, 342, 356, 384-9 
Edwardes, H., 301 ; siege of 
Miiltan, 256 

Egerton, Colonel, 141, 142 
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Elgin, Lord, 287, 318 
Ellenborough, Lord, 235-9 
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Elphinstone, Mountstuart, 194 
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Evans, Sir Griffith, 365 
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Exports and imports, 382, 383 
Eyre, Major Vincent, relieves 
Arrah, 289 
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321 ; in Lower Bengal, 333 ; 
in South India, 334 ; effects 
of, 3 f ’4 

Fatehpiir, battle of, 297 
Finance, profits of early voyages, 
31, 32, 36, 37 ; of Company in 
ifK)3, 47 ; difliciilties of Warren 
Hastings, J22 ; of Company in 
^773, • * *7, J34 ; prosperity 

under Lord Minto, 185 ; in 
J823, 199 ; of Company, 205 ; 
after Mutiny, 31b ; under Lord 
Mayo, 32() ; difficulties, 362 
Firozshah, battle of, 250 
Fitch, Ralph, visits India, 22 ; 
his travels, 23 ; his account of 
widow-burning, 23 
Fitzgerald, Captain, 197 
Fletcher, Sir Robert, i 15 
Flint, Lieutenant, 145 
Forde,Colonel,capturesNorlhern 
Circars, 104 ; defeats Dutch, 
104 

Fort St. David, 73, 105 
Fowler, Sir Henry, 350 
France, and Company, 41 
Francis, Philip, 130, 132, 133, 

135 

Frazer, General, death ol, 180 
French in India, (>8-7^); sur¬ 
render to Lawrence, 88 ; final 
losses, 105 ; in Tongking, 3^0 
iM ere, Sir ILirtle, 324 
Fryer, Dr., b(} 

Fullerton, Colonel, 148 
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Gaekwar, 123, T43 
Gandainak, Treaty of, 337 
Gangadhar Sastri, death of, 193 
Gardner, Colonel, 247 
Garhakota, capture of, 311 
Garvock, General, 311) 
Gawilgarh, capture of, 176 
Genoa, struggle for commercial 
supremacy, 11 
Ghazni, capture of, 220 
Ghurkas, 188 ; war, 189, 190 


Gilbert, General, 257, 258 
Gillespie, Colonel, at Vellore 
183 ; in Ghurka war, 189 
Gladstone, Mr., 325, 344 
Goddard, Colonel, 142 
(rodeheii succeeds Dupleix, 89 
(h)had, Rana of, 143 
Golconda, southern kingdom of, 
f>3 

Gold coinage under Act VIH. 

of 1893, 363 
Gold-mines, 378 
Golden Finnan, 39 
Gough, Lord, 250 ; at Chilian- 
wala, 257 ; at Ramnagar, 257 ; 
at Gujrat, 258 

Govind Singh, tenth Sikh Guru, 
246 

Grant, Lieutenant Alexander, 

175 

Grant, Charles, 386 
(h eathed. Colonel, 307 
(heek influence on Indian art, 
literature, and science, 7 
Greeks in India, 4 
(iriflin, Sir Lepel, 341 
Grimwood, Mr., at Manipur, 345 
Gujarat, 142 
Gujrat, battle of, 258 
Gwalior, capture of, 142, 314 

H 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 125, 127 
Haidar, Ali, T24, 144 
Haidaralxid, subsidiary force, 
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Hamilton, Lord George, 351 
Hamilton, Lieutenant, 337 
Harcourt, Colonel, 37b 
Hardinge, Sir Henry, 24() 
Hardy, Lieutenant, 339 
Harris, (jcneral, march on Ser¬ 
in gapatam, ]()5 

Hastings, Warren, arrival in 
India, 120 ; member of council, 
Madras, 121 ; Rohilla war, 
125-7 ; Nanda Kumar, 132 ; 
Chait Singh, 137 ; impeach¬ 
ment, 137 ; Maratha war, ^41 ; 
Haidar Ah, 145 ; leaves India, 
149 ; character, 150 
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war, iqi ; Maratha war, 196 
Havelock, Lieutenant, wins Vic¬ 
toria Cross, 298 ; at Cliarbagh 
Bridge, 304 

Havelock, Henry, 235 ; sent to 
relieve Lucknow, 294 ; battle 
of Fatehpur, 297 ; battle of 
Paiidii Nadi, 297 ; of Malia- 
rajpur, 297 ; battle at llnao 
and Bashiratganj, 299; relieved 
by Oiitrain, 299 ; at Lucknow, 
301 ; death, 309 
Hawthorne, Bugler, 302 
Hearsey, Colonel, 277, 278 
Henry the Navigator, J 2 
Herat, siege of, 218 
Hewitt, General, at Meerut, 280 
Hodson, captures Emperor and 
slays the three Princes, 303 
Holkar, 123 ; Jeswant Rao, 177 ; 

defeats Monson, 178 
Holwell, 91 ; story of Black 
Hole of Calcutta, 92 
Home, Lieutenant, 302 
Hope, Adrian, 308, 310 
Hiigel, Baron, 240, 248 
Hughes, Admiral, 147 
Hugh, fact(jry at, 40 
Hunter, Sir W. Wilson, and 
Education Commission, 388 
Hyde, Rev. H. Ik, 384 
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Iinpey, Sir Elijah, 130 
Import duties, 342 
Imports and exports, 382-3 
Income-tax, 31!) 

India Bill of Pitt, 151 
Indore, 311 

Inglis, Colonel, defends Luck¬ 
now, 294 
Iron, 378 

Irrigation department, 323 

j 

agannath, 176 
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Java, capture of, 184 
Jenkins, William, 337 
Jhansi Rani, 267, 311, 314 
jind. Raja, 301 
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Kaisarbagh, 304 

Kandahar, defence of, 234 ; 

evacuated, 342 
Karnatik, 6(), i6() 

Kashmir, Gate, of Delhi, 302 
Kaufman, (General, 331 
Kavanagh, Lucknow, 307 
Keane, vSir John, 2 >9 
Keating, Colonel, 141 
Kelly, Dr., 337 

Kelly, Colonel, his march to 
Chitral, 34^) 

Khaibar Ikiss, 358 
Khalsa, army, of Sikhs, 247 
Khelat, Khan of, 359 
Khiva, 331 
Kolarian, 51 
Kora, 124, 126 
Koragaon, defence of, 195 
Krishna Raj, 168 
Kunch, battle of, 312 
Kirki, garrison of, 194 
Kurd la, 160 

L 

La Bourdonhais captures 
Madras, 70 
Lai Mg, Samuel, 316 
Lally, Count, 105 
Lai Singh, 255 

Land, permanent settlement, 
154-158; Bengal Act of 185(1, 
157 ; settlement in Madras, 
19(> ; settlement in North¬ 
west Provinces, 206 ; Tax, 
36^) 

Lansdowne, Lord, 344 
Lake, General, 174 
Lapse, doctrine of, 265 
Laswari, battle of, T74, 176 
Lawrence, Major, French sur¬ 
render t(^, 88 
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Lawrence, John, 258, 286, 318 
Leibnitz, advice to Louis XI V.,44 
Leslie, Colonel, 142 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, 379 
License-tax, 334 
Littler, Sir ]., 250 
Low, Colonel, 349 
Lucknow, Treaty of, 170 ; Resi¬ 
dency at, 294 ; defence of, 
294 ; advance on, 300, 301 ; 
retreat from, 309 ; i'mal cap¬ 
ture of, 310 

Lumsden, Sir r\*ter, 343 
Lyall, Sir Alfred, 389 
■ Lytlon, Lord, 334-341 
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Macartney, Lord, 148 
Macaulay, Lord, 150; opinion 
on Oriental literature, 214 
Macna^^hteii, Sir William, 227, 
230 

Macna^^hten, Lady, 234 
Maepherson, Oeneral, at Kabul, 

339 , 

Maliarajpur, battle of, 238, 297 
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Mai wand, battle of, 341 
Malcolm, Sir John, 164 
Manj^alore, Treaty of, 152 
Manipur, 345 

Manni Be^.iam of Oudh, 132 
Mansel, Charles Greville, 258 
Marathas, 6, 6t), 123, 12s, IS4, 
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Markar, 109 
Martiniere, 308 

Massey, General, at Kabul, 339 
Masiilipatam, capture of, 170 
Maude’s Battery, 296, 297, 30^ 
Mauritius, capture of, 184 
Mayo, Lord, 327 ; linancial re¬ 
forms of, 329 ; death, 329 
Meade, Sir Richard, 314 
Meerut, arrest of mutineers at, 
280; mutiny, 281 
Me^asthenes, Ambassador to 
Chandragupta, (> 


Mebidpur, battle of, 196 
Mekong River, 351, 360 
Meloria, battle in 1284, n 
Mess-house at Lucknow, 304 
Mill’s “ Historv of British India,” 
199 

Minto, Lord, 183-5 
Mir Jafar, 97 ; puts Siraj-ud- 
Daula to death, 102 
Mitchell, Colonel, 277 
Moneylenders, 367 
Monson, Colonel, 130, 134 
Monson’s retreat before fhdkar, 
178, 179 

Mornington, Lord, ibl 
Mndki, 250 

Mughal Lmpire, 57-f>7 
Mughal FmiKTors, last of, 303 
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conquests, 10 

Muhammad Raza Khan, 128,132 
Mulraj, 255 
Mnltaii, 255 

Mundinpur, battle of, 311 

Munghal, iVindi, 278 

Munro, Sir Hector, quells mutiny, 

'10, 145 

Munro, Sir Thomas, 199 
Mushkaf Valley Railway, 359 
Miili Mas)id, 304 
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mutinies, 271-2 ; at Berham- 
pur, 277 ; at Ambala, 278 ; at 
Allahabad, 287 ; cause of, 287 ; 
at Benares, 289 ; defence of 
Cawnpur, 2(j2 ; defence of 
Lucknow, 294 ; Delhi cap¬ 
tured, 303 ; reliel (4 laicknovv, 
305 ; retreat from Lucknow, 
30() ; cai'tture of Lucknow, 
310 ; debt of, 315 
Mu/.affar Jang, 75 
Mysore wars, 152, 165 

N 

Nabha Raja, 301 
Nagpur, 267 

Nana Sahib, 196, 267, 275, 290, 
297, 299, 310, 314 
Nanak, 245 
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Nanda Kumar, 128, 132 
Nandidru^, 154 

Napier, Sir Charles, and Sind, 
238 ; on Mutiny, 272, 313 
Napoleon, Conference of Tilsit, 
i«3 

National Congress, 344 
Natives, employment of, in Civil 
Service, 370 

Navigation Act of Cromwell, 
40 ; of Charles II., 43 
Nawab of Karnalik, 69 ; title 
lapses, 267 

N avvab Waz 1 r, 125, 131 
Neill, Colonel, at flenares, 28() ; 
at Allahabad, 290 ; at Cavvn- 
pur, 2()8 

Nelson, Lord, 164 
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Newberry, John, visits India, 22 
Nicholson, John, 234, 301, 302 
Ni/am of South India, 69, 164 
Ni/amat Adalat, 159 
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1773, 

Northbrook, Lord, 331 
Nott, General, 234, 23b 
Nun, Thomas, his Tract, 36, 37^ 
Nuiidcoomar, Se c Nanda Kumar 

O 

.Ochterloiiy, General, and 
Gluirka War, 189 ; death of, 
203 

Omichund. See Aminchand 
Ophir, 3 
Opium, 366 
Orissa Famine, 321 
Ormuz, conquest of, 21 ; cap¬ 
tured by English fleet, 35 
Oudh, 113, 123, 125, 139, 169, 
262, 263, 264, 280 
Outran!, 222, 300 
Oxus River, 327 


Palmer and Co., banking firm 
of, 198 

Palmerston, speech in 1855, 273 


Palmyra, the Tadmor of old, 3 ; 
inftuence of its art on India, 
7 ; razed to the ground, 8 
Ikindii Nadi, 297 
Panjdeh, 343 
Pan 1 pat, 123 
Panjkora River, 349 
,Panniar, battle oi, 239 
Patiala, Maharaja of, 301 
l*earse. Colonel, 145 
Peel of the Shaunou, 308 
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Permanent settlement, 154-8 
Perron, 176 
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rence, 301 

Peshwa, 123, 140, 172, 192, 196 
Petroleum, 378 
Phayre, Colonel, 334 
Philosophy, Indian and Greek, 7 
Pindaris, 187, 191 
Pitt, Indian Hill of, 150, 137 
Pliny, 7 

Pocock, Admiral, relieves 
Madras, 105 
Pollilur, battle of, 146 
Pollock, General, 235 
INindicherry, 69, 144 
Poona, 140 

Pophani, Captain, 142 
Population, 3(14 ; poverty of, 364 
Porto Novo, battle of, 140 
Portuguese in India, 12-36 ; 
early Viceroys, 20; loss of 
Empire, 35 
Postage, 268 

Pottinger’s defence of Herat, 
217 

Prendergast, General, 342 
Press, freedom of, 204, 342 
IToclamation of Queen, 314, 372 
Provincial Civil Service, 370 
Punjab, 216 ; Board, 258 ; an¬ 
nexation of, 258 
Purnaiya, 168 

Q 

Queen proclaimed Empress, 
334 ; Proclamation of, 372 
Quetta, 335, 359 
Quinton, Mr., 345 
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Ra^uiuUh K/io (K;i^huba), 140 
Railways, 323, 35<), 375 
Iviiimia^^ar, battle of, 257 
F^aii^oon, 202 

Ranjit SiiiKii, i?^ 4 . -I 7 » - 40 , -M 3 , 
24S 

Ratbj^arh, capture of, 311 
!v’awliiisr)ii, Sii' llcMii v, 234, 32b 
Rayinoiifl, (ic(ii\i;c, lirst voyaj^c 
(o India, 25 
K*ayniond, ibo 
Rc.t'iilalioji Ac! of 1773, J it< 
Rcinluirdt, nx) 

Rciiiarriagc nf Hindu widows, 
210 

Renaud, Major, 2pb 
K’evenue, opium, 366 ; salt, 367 
K’ipon, laird, 342 
Roberts, Lord, 30M, 337 i 33d, 34 - 
I\*oberts<III, Siu,4eon-Majoi, 347 , 
34 d 

Roe, Sir Thomas, bis embassy, 
5‘f 

litobilkb.md, 125 
!\obillas, 123, 125, 127 
Rose, Sir Ilir^b, in Central 
India, 311-13 

Riunliold, Sir \VilIiain, 191s 
Iviij'iec, fall of, 3(13 
Russia, J,S3, 217,'324, 331 , 33 ^, 
334 

Kyswick, Treaty oi, 45 
S 

Saadul Ali, i(>o 

vS.ub Diw.lni Adalat, 159 

Safdai' Ah', (h; 

Sa,!4ar, relief of, 311 
S.dl>ai, Treaty of, 144 
S.ile, Sir K<ibert, 250 
Salisbury, Lord, and Af.{2baiii- 
^bin, 335 
Salsette, 140, 143 
S.dkeld, Jvieulenanl, 302 
Sambalpur lapses, 2f>t> 

Sainbre, 01 Sainru, icx) 
Sandenian, Sir K’obert, 35S 
San Stefano, 'rreatv of, 336 
Salara annexed. 2(X> 


Sati, or widow-burninj^, noticed 
by Creeks, 5 ; by Ralph Fitch, 
23 ; 206 
Savandriift, 154 

Seeundra Iki^di, 304 ; captured, 
30K 

Se^auli, Treaty of, 190 
Senapati at Manipur, 345 
Sepoys, 270, 275 
Serin^apatain, 154 ; capture of, 
167 

Settlement, land, 154 “^ 5 
Madras, ; in \orth-West 
I'ro\'inces, 206 
Sh.-ih Alam, J09, 1 13, 161 
Shah jabrm,'()2 
Shall Najaf captured, 30S 
Slier Ali, 326, 332 
vSheridan, 150 
Sberpur cantonments, 340 
Sbitab Rai, 128, 132 
Sliolinj^bar, J4O 
Shore, Sir John, 15(1, 159 
Shiii.'i-ud-Daula, 109, 125 
Shuja-ul-Mi'ilk, driven from 
Kabul, 217 ; restored by Enj^- 
lish, 220 ; slain, 235 
Siam, 3f)0 

Sikhs, 183, 245 ; persecution of, 
24(1 ; lirst war, 250-4; second 
war, 257 

Sind, 220 ; annexed, 238 
Sindhia, 123, 238, 313 
S i ra j - ud - Da ulali, »;o- 102 
Sit.ibaldi, defence of, 197 
Sitana, 319 
Sivaji, b3 

Skene, Captain, 311, 345 
Sleeman, Colonel, and Thags, 213 
Smith, Sir Harry, 252 
Soanie, Sir Stephen, 26 
Sobraon, battle of, 253 
Spanish Armada, 21 
Staunton, Colonel, 195 
Steam Navigation, 379 
Stephen, Sir James, on trial of 
Nanda Kumar, 133, 329 
Stephen, Levsiie, 329 
Stevens, Thomas, visits India, 
22 ; his letters, 22 
Stewart, Sir Donald, 337 
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Strachey, Coh»ncl l^icharcl, 323 
Sue/ Canal, 331, 380 
Suffren. Admiral, 146 
Sultan pel. 

Siirji Arjan^aon, Treaty of, 177 
Swally, off, 33 

r 

I'anjore, 161) 

'I'ansa reservoir, 375 
f'anlia I'opi, 2<;i, 310, 312, 314 
T;ira lili.li, 238 
Tavia nier, t)l) 

Taxation, 3O4. K’eveniie and 

Land 

T.iylor, Colonel Meadows, and 
Tha)^s, 213 
Tea, 3‘'^3 

Tuj Sin;;!), 249, 252, 255 
'rele)j;raph, 2^)8 

Tcnaney Act, IJeii.^al 1885, 158 
Tenasserin ceded, 203 
Tennyson, I'oein Akhar, 67 
Thaeivwell, Sir Joseph, 25^1 
Tha^s, 211-.3 
Theebaw, Kinij, 342 
Theveiiot, account of Tha^i^s, 211 
Tilsit, 183 

Timur, or Tamerlane, 56 
Tipu Sultan, 147, I 5 - 1 , 1^3, 167 
Todd, d’Arcy, 223 
Tombs, Ibi;4adier, 320 
Towerson, Captain, massacred 
at iXmboyiia, 38 

Trade, 185 ; to India thrown 
open, 1(^8 

Tiades increase, 33 
Travancore, 152 
Trichinopoli, siej^e <jI, 77 
Tulsi Hai, 196 
Turkey and Russia, 336 
Turkmanchi, Treaty of, 217 
Tytler, Col. Fraser, 304 

17 

Umra Khan of janebd, 348 
(Jnao, battle i»f, 2(/^ 

Universities, 388 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 46 


V 

Vans A^new, 255 
Vansittart, (lovernoi of Heiif^al, 
107 
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